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I.—SomeE ANTI-MILITARIST FALLACIES 


Tue Greeks, take them as a whole, were the, first people in the 
history of the world who decided that the mind and the arts are 
of more importance than the body and the muscles. They had a 
passion for arguing about everything at endless length, and became 
profoundly excited concerning the latest play, or a new piece of 
statuary, or the shape of their temples. Such people were 
naturally astonished by the spectacle of their neighbours and 
relations on the south in Sparta, who seemed to have no interests 
of any kind except war and the preparation for it ; who arranged 
their whole society in such a manner that, before everything else, 
they would be in perfect form and readiness for the next battle. 
Their fellow-Greeks wondered in some amazement at this strange 
- lack of intellectual and esthetic taste, until at last someone 
' announced that he had hit on the right explanation of this bar- 
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barity. He said that the reason why the Spartans loved war 
was that their peace was so detestable. They lived in collections 
of mean huts, instead of in beautiful cities ; they did not build 
graceful temples; they produced no great drama or poetry. 
Life among the Spartans was little else than the monotonous 
drudgery of camp discipline. They spent their lives developing 
their muscles and military virtues and tactical skill. Their 
greatest artistic enjoyments were like those simple pleasures that 
a Guardsman gets to-day by polishing his buttons. 

So the bright-witted Athenians said that they at last under- 
stood why the Spartans were so willing to die in battle—their peace 
was so unendurable. 

There is an interesting group of modern sociologists by whom 
this tale of ancient Greece should be most carefully studied. For 
it suggests a line of argument which may radically alter their 
methods of propaganda. When the arguments of the pacifists or 
anti-militarists are analysed it will be seen that they have several 
serious defects. Of course nobody of sane mind will disagree 
with their main proposition that war is a very terrible thing, and 
that, if the human race desires to be considered a civilised institu- 
tion, the organised killing of one’s fellow-creatures in battle must 
come toanend. Just as the anarchy of private war against one’s 
neighbours must give way to the public law of property and con- 
tract, so, in civilised society, national physical force must give 
way to the international law of arbitration. 

But note that the Athenian explanation of the main root of 
war is very materially different from the pacifist’s explanation. 
At least, the emphasis is thrown on a different place. The anti- 
militarists say that wars happen because men are thoughtless, or 
because they are brutal, or more often because a small gang of 
political intriguers and financial rogues drive a nation into war in 
order to attain some selfish political or economic ambition of their 
own. Of course, there is a certain amount of truth about these 
arguments, especially the explanation of the financial rogues. 
But it is doubtful if these modern reasons for war so nearly hit 
the vital spot as does the cynical explanation of the Athenian 
wits, who were probably nearer the root cause than anything 
the duller modern moralists and economists have since discovered. 

It would be hard to persuade a nation to go to war if peace 
were a reasonably successful condition of life. If the anti- 
militarists will pay more attention to the cruelties of peace than 
to the already obvious horrors of war—which anyone but a fool 
already realises—they may increase the effectiveness of their 
propaganda a thousandfold. Instead of starting out with the 
intention of making war impossible, let them begin by trying to 
make peace more possible. The end may be the same; it is the 
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method of propaganda which is so radically different. But in this 
case it may almost be said that the difference in method amounts 
to a difference in substance. It is the difference between curing 
a disease and trying to alleviate its pains by drugs. 

There is another aspect of the ordinary anti-militarist propa- 
ganda which is very suggestive, and goes far to explain its ineffec- 
tiveness. So much of their preaching is an appeal to our fear. 
The cry to man is this: ‘ Unless you stop war, the next time it 
comes you will be bombed in your homes, you and your wife 
and children. You will have just as terrible a time as the soldiers.’ 

The possibility of gas and germs and T.N.T. bombs, by aero- 
plane raids, is the trump card of the pacifist. It is not because 
the statement is untrue, or because it lacks terror, that it is 
ineffective propaganda. It fails because fear is one of the most 
deadly of all human frailties, for fear paralyses the human faculties. 
Now to paralyse a man at the moment you are begging him to 
take action is clearly an error in tactics. 

The appeal to fear will fail because it is a cry to man’s lowest 
nature. It comes to this: the ordinary citizen is besought to 
put a stop to war because the next time it happens it will not be 
only the soldiers who are in danger. In the next war the civilian 
may be even in a much worse position than the front trench. 
For only fools will attack trenches full of armed men when the 
attack can be made on defenceless people behind the lines. So 
one of the main pacifist cries is that man must stop war to 
save his own skin, since it can no longer ensure that soldiers will 
be able to save it for him. There is almost the inference that 
war must now be stopped because it is no longer possible for the 
civilians to arrange that other people shall be killed on their 
behalf. 

The weakness of this sordid appeal becomes the more obvious 
when, on the other hand, one considers the moral strength of the 
contrary appeal to the soldier to fight. In essence it is a call to 
some of the finest instincts of man ; it is an appeal to courage and 
self-sacrifice. Mr. Lowes Dickinson in his recent book (War: 
its Nature, Cause, and Cure) admits this on his first page by print- 
ing two letters from friends who found much moral good in the 
fighting line. It is beside the point to prove that the real cause 
of war may be some financier profiteering in coal, or iron, or oil, or 
any other material gain. Such a fact does not much concern the 
individual soldier. When the war is started the primary element 
is defence against the attacker, and defence calls for courage and 
self-sacrifice. When this is the position, by a strange paradox 
the moral positions are reversed, and we find the militarists 
appealing to man’s highest nature, and the pacifists calling to his - 
worst. This is a handicap on the anti-militarist propagandist 
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which has not been sufficiently considered by those who are 
sincerely anxious to stop war. 

It is the object of this article to suggest that the anti-mili- 
tarists would avoid many fallacies, and attain their end more 
quickly, if they would almost entirely shift their point of view. 
The Athenian gibe against the Spartans approached the subject 
from the opposite side. It did not dwell on the horrors of war ; 
it rather pointed out that they were less awful than the atrocities 
of peace, else the Spartans would not have been so silly as to 
choose war. The whole terrible picture of the anti-militarists is 
admitted without a murmur. But the argument is shifted to 
another front by the question, Is it worse than peace ? 

There is another point to grasp. While war at its worst is only 
an occasional phase of human history, or at least mainly local in 
its operations, peace, on the other hand, seems endless. Which 
makes it so infinitely more important to worry about the long peace 
than about the passing intervals of war. The pacifists even give 
us the assurance—shall one say the great hope ?—that in the 
future war will be shorter than before ; it will be all over in a few 
sharp, short weeks. It is therefore doubly necessary to concen- 
trate on the peace which will be longer than ever. 

It is a strange fact that so many sentimental people, who are 
(rightly) obsessed by the horrors of war, are yet so submissively 
ready to accept the longer-drawn-out evils of peace. A brilliant 
doctor has recently stated that the people who write feverish 
letters to the newspapers protesting against cruelty to cats are 
often entirely callous to the sufferings of children. One has here 
a somewhat startling example of that very common human 
failing, the lack of proportion. It is really a lack of reasoning 
power, which makes it impossible to judge facts at their proper 
value. There is so little that is absolute in life ; so much of it isa 
matter of proportion and comparison. The pacifists have not 
quite properly balanced the horrors of war and peace. 

It does not need much intellect to see the crudities of war ; they 
are of so open a nature that they are clear to the most childlike 
mind. They are of the same nature as those patent evils which 
are called ‘ dramatic’ or ‘ sensational’ on the cheap newspaper 
bill. To such simple people, if a madman jumps from a railway 
train, or a woman stabs her lover, or two omnibuses collide, all 
these are more dramatic and more sensational events than when 
a nation takes a century in degenerating by under-feeding, or a 
race loses its freedom by being subjected to a few generations of 
bureaucracy which saps its moral vitality. Such cases show the 
inability of the badly educated mind to value evidence. For 
there is no doubt whatever that the tragedies which last for 
generations are more terrible than the events of moments. 
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The proper valuations of the respective evils of war and 
peace can be expressed by a concrete case suggested by the Great 
War. The really gigantic tragedy of the whole matter was that 
insidious drugging and coercion of the German mind which, by a 
persistent action through generations, at last turned the Germany 
of Goethe into the docile sheepfold of men who were hypnotised 
into imagining themselves a race of military heroes. Here was, 
indeed, a tragedy of overwhelming force, this degradation of a 
nation’s mind by a moral poison to suit the convenience of a small 
gang of hysterical rulers and ambitious industrialists searching for 
colonies. (By some strange fluke, the English had got their 
colonies without becoming in any real sense a militarist people 
during the process.) 

But whoever got a sensational evening bill out of this vast 
national catastrophe? Whereas the four years of Germany 
in the trenches of the east frontier of France supplied enough 
terrible events to fill our newspapers every day with one con- 
tinuous sensation. And yet those four years of physical clash 
were not a cause, but merely the temporary effect, of those 
far longer years of the moral horrors of peace which made the 
war possible. It is an unlucky accident that the greatest atroci- 
ties in the world, with the most lasting effect, are just those which 
are so vast that the smaller minds cannot grasp their full 
significance. 

So, again, it happens that the murder of one person, craftily 
handled by a group of sensational newspapers with a keen scent 
for the crude and the vulgar, caught the ear and eye of England (a 
few months ago) in a way that the unnecessary deaths of a few 
hundred thousand children, from lack of enough sun or enough 
pure milk, could never hope to do. Just as the death of a few 
millions of men in physical sufferings during a war is placed out of 
all proportion to the degradation of a hundred times as many 
during a peace which, when carefully analysed, will be found more 
horrible both in physical and in moral evils. 

It is safe to state that, if the matter could be put into a table of 
statistics, the unnecessary physical casualties of peace would far 
outnumber the casualties of war. The moral evils of peace— 
which are still greater—will be discussed later ; but the physical 
ones are, naturally, more obvious, and are so great that they are 
alone sufficient to make the reform of peace a more important 
matter than the reform of war in all well-balanced minds possess- 
ing a sense of proportion. 

Take such a fact as the Industrial Revolution which is the 
economic basis of our present social system. In both its physical 
and moral results it is very instructive. The facts have been 
stated in the history books with almost uncontradicted emphasis ; 
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and it is not proposed to repeat them here, but merely to point 
out their significance. The evils of the England which our peaceful 
merchants and manufacturers had made were so appalling that 
during the middle years of the nineteenth century men like Lord 
Shaftesbury, Benjamin Disraeli, and their groups, tried to rouse 
their fellow-countrymen to stop them, just as the pacifists are 
now begging us to stop the evils of war. Something was done in 
the way of reform by a few Factory Acts and kindred measures ; 
and some control was placed on the money lust of reckless pro- 
fiteers, who were destroying the people of England in a manner 
that no blood lust in war has surpassed in callousness. 

If the Industrial Revolution is analysed it will be revealed 
as a war in a very real physical sense, and one that was infinitely 
more sordid in its aims, and more disastrous in its effects, than 
any war waged by soldiers. If human misery is any test of 
destruction, then the Industrial Revolution was the most devastat- 
ing war in history. It caused havoc for generations, whereas the 
Great War only lasted four years. But it will be said (by the 
people who believe that peace is always better than war) that the 
Industrial Revolution was necessary, an unavoidable economic 
change, for which no human being was responsible, while the war 
of 1914-18 was deliberate and unnecessary. 

As a matter of fact, there was far more moral excuse for the 
Great War than there ever was for the Industrial Revolution. 
France was genuinely afraid of Germany, which had twice her 
strength in man-power. Germany professed the same fear of 
Russia, for the same reason ; it is possible she had a reasonable 
dread of being surrounded. A national liberty is a very precious 
thing to human races. It may be that these races, if left alone, 
were not in any danger from each other, but only from small 
gangs of political and financial adventurers on either side. 
Nevertheless, in the case of France at least, the fear was very 
real ; and there were hundreds of thousands of English men and 
women who regarded the bureaucratic tyranny and the ‘ blood 
and iron’ philosophy of Prussia with a horror that was neither 
artificially affected nor unnecessary ; it was a creed that struck 
at the root of human civilisation. 

But the men who made the war of the Industrial Revolution 
had no rational excuse. It was a treacherous attack on society 
in time of peace, a blow in the dark without warning. These 
commercial and financial cut-throats were not defending a 
national independence. They were set on the single and sordid 
task of increasing their own wealth. Such an unnecessary attack 
on society had not been made since the Huns invaded Europe in 
the Dark Ages. 

The profiteers of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
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have raided Western Europe and America for the sole object of 
making themselves rich. That they have conducted their war- 
fare with callous disregard of the effect on their fellow-men is a 
fact that is recorded in the statistical tables of the slums, the 
pauper rolls, the health reports, and a beautiful countryside 
blotted out by factory smoke. The best that can be said for them 
is that they were such barbarians that they did not know what 
they were doing. Their moral honour can only be saved by 
proving that they were (and are) fools and dullards. 

The England of 1750 had many evils and stupid follies, it is 
agreed by all. But, with all its faults, it was a possible basis on 
which something better could have been built. The England of 
George II. was far from perfect ; but it was not the outrage on 
humanity that the ‘ peace’ of the plutocrats had made of it by 
the reign of George IV. The feudal barons, the later country 
gentlemen who carried swords, and so readily drew them for 
Stuart kings or against French foes, all these may have done many 
acts of social dominance over their inferiors. But at least they 
never soiled the wholesome happiness of England as it has 
been ravaged by ‘ peaceful’ industrialists who have blackened 
their country in face and in soul. It is often forgotten that there 
was no small social benefit in having a ruling class of gentlemen 
who thought it was an indignity to make profits out of one’s 
fellows by trade. Though, unhappily, they soiled their record 
badly by taking so ruthless a part in the Enclosure Acts. 

The ‘ peaceful’ Industrial Revolution and the Enclosure 
Acts—carried out not by force of arms, but by civilians—turned 
the craftsmen and peasants of England into economic serfs. No 
one will maintain that their former position was nearly satis- 
factory ; but, with their tools and their small holdings and rights of 
common pasturage, it would have seemed freedom itself in the 
eyes of the millions of unemployed who are at this moment the 
result of the economic savagery of the days of peace. 

It is mere dulness of mind which refuses to see that, even in 
physical effects, such events as those mentioned above are no less 
appalling than the fierce struggle of the wars of soldiers. 

But the anti-militarists’ gravest blunder is in imagining that 
war is a cause rather than an effect. In a chapter of his recent 
book, Mr. Lowes Dickinson enumerates the factors of the present 
chaos of Europe. He writes of unemployment, high taxation, 
bankruptcy, want of food, armaments, and so on; and he sums 
up: ‘ These evils are all the result, and solely the result, of war.’ 
The simple answer is that the statement is most obviously wrong. 
The war was rather the result of a savage attempt to escape 
from all these evils, which were already there in threatening force 
before the Great War began. They were, indeed, its cause. 
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War is the dire effect of the atrocities of peace. To declare 
that it is a cause rather than an effect is not merely to fail in 
analysing the position ; it is worse in so far as it leads to a failure 
to find a remedy. If it be possible to put one’s finger on any one 
spot and say that this is the cause of war, then it will probably be 
found, not in the warlike desire to kill one’s fellow-men, but in the 
peaceful craving to make profits out of them. Let the pacifists 
seek the contrivers of war not in the War Offices of the world, but 
in the counting-houses of the merchants, where we touch a depth 
of social immorality which rarely disgraces a battlefield. 

This leads naturally to another point in which the normal 
pacifists stray from the line of sound argument. They are too 
often materialists at heart. They imagine that physical wounds are 
greater than mental outrages. But that is probably an unscientific 
judgment. More terrible blows to human beings and human 
society have been committed by peaceful men, with the full 
sanction of the law, than have ever been done in the tumult of 
war. The men who sear the national mind by a persistent blunt- 
ing of its finer qualities, and by a deliberate fanning of its more 
primitive crudities, are doing far greater outrage even than the 
killing and maiming of bodies. The human mind is a delicate 
thing, and the men who debauch it are greater moral criminals 
than many of those who end on the gallows. 

Take a recent case. There was a murder of the usual kind. 
A degenerate woman, the product of cheap cinemas, trashy litera- 
ture, and sensational newspapers—and such-like horrors of peace 
—played on the mind of a sensitive youth ; and her husband was 
the victim of a murderous attack. It was a case for inquiry in 
the medical journals, and for careful examination of the root of 
such degeneracy. But a few of the sensational newspapers 
(thinking of circulation, and forgetting moral responsibility) felt 
the surge of blood in their editorial veins. The miserable mis- 
adventure was worked into the scale of a national event. Day 
by day the people of London had the reeking blood of the crime 
thrust under their noses. Public news sheets were turned into 
a morgue. In pursuit of a higher dividend, the nation was 
polluted with morbidities that healthy people should have put on 
one side as irrelevant trivialities. 

Will any sane person deny that such a deliberate degradation 
of the public mind is a far graver atrocity than any of those com- 
mitted by strained soldiers in the rush of battle? Those who are 
calmly prepared to take a part in such an outrage are far more 
guilty than the soldiers who obey the orders of their superiors when 
they perform the stern duties of war. 

The above argument is not based on any high-brow objection to 
the literature of the penny dreadfuls. It is a protest against the 
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obvious evils of assisting, nay inciting, normal citizens to waste 
their time over affairs that are not of any importance. If a 
schoolmaster encouraged his pupils to read the latest ‘ best seller ’ 
when they might be reading a classic that has stood the test of 
centuries, we would rightly call him a fool. When a section of 
the newspaper press persistently tries to turn its readers from 
the consideration of vital affairs to a morbid study of the drains of 
life, then it is time to search for an adjective that will link it with 
the criminal cell rather than the lunatic asylum. 

The intriguing Roman politicians gave their dupes bread and 
circuses. It would appear that the modern citizens are more 
successfully to be baited by the products of the printing-press and 
the cinema reels. There was a time when a man said that if he 
could write the ballads of a nation he cared not who made its laws. 
It would almost seem that the time has come when the purveyors 
of divorce cases will have the final grip on the national pulse. It 
may have been (and probably was) a bad thing to be ruled by 
military kings who desired to win empires for themselves. But 
the cool thinker will hesitate to say that such rulers were as evil 
as the new men who commit their atrocities before they even 
declare war. 

When the pacifists tell us of the tragedies of war, we are ready 
to believe the worst of them. But then we can go on to show that 
the horrors of peace are more continuous, deeper rooted, and more 
lasting in their evil effects. And the chief atrocity of peace is the 
desire of selfish men to consider their own interests in defiance 
of the welfare of their fellow-men. The reckless desire for per- 
sonal gain is the greatest crime against society ; and it is a crime 
which is far commoner in peace-time than in war. For war is 
often the climax of self-sacrifice. 

A League of Nations to stop war is an admirable idea. But 
still better will be a League which will attack the evil at its root. 
And the root of war is that peace has often become so impossible 
and vulgar. Let the newspapers which seek sensational ‘ stunts’ 
' turn their attention to the atrocities of peace. Let them cease to 
worry about the West End murders and the divorces of a society 
bored to death by idleness. Let them pursue the real criminals 
and the real immoralities. And the most immoral of criminals 
is he who pursues his personal profits in politics or commerce or 
finance without regard for his neighbours. 


G. R. STIRLING TAYLOR. 
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‘HORRORS’ IN PEACE TIME—AND THEIR 
COMMERCIAL EXPLOITERS 


II].—TuHeE MIASMA OF DIVORCE 


‘I’M a merchant,’ said the newspaper proprietor when urged to 
make idealistic use of the powers he possessed. 

“On Sundays,’ somebody interjected, ‘ you’re a muck-mer- 
chant.’ 

These words, quoted from a play produced a dozen years or 
more ago, are in one respect more apt to the period in which they 
were written than to the present time. The magnates of the Press 
may be as mercantile as ever, but the distinction which could once 
be clearly traced between their customary commerce and the 
trade they plied on Sundays is tending rapidly to disappear. 
Hebdomadal muck-dealing no longer satisfies when the divorce 
court is in session, because, as we are told, the public now desires 
its intelligence of matrimonial cases to be both full and frequent. 
This explanation of the change from weekly to daily, and almost 
hourly, retailing of garbage may well be truthful. As every 
economist knows, the most certain way to cause demand is to 
furnish a cheap, easily accessible, and freely advertised supply. 
Responsibility for the progressive degradation of journalism 
through the fatuous to the filthy, of which abounding proof has 
been given in the very recent past, is not, however, the question 
immediately at issue. Let us take things as they are, and con- 
sider what can be done about them. The divorce court may, or 
may not, be itself a boon and a blessing to the nation, but it is 
undoubtedly a place where can be obtained a great deal of 
salacious copy which, when duly printed and published and 
adorned with leaded head-lines, will readily be bought by a large 
section of the public not interested in home politics, foreign affairs, 
literature, or even the stock-markets and sport. Another section 
may not want the stuff, may, indeed, object to it, but, all the same, 
will buy the paper in which it appears, because buying papers is a 
necessity to some, and with more an inviolable convention. In 
consequence, by paying constant attention to the muck-trade, the 
proprietor of a newspaper is bound to gain and need have no fear 
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of losses to counterbalance. Seeing that he is a merchant, the 
course for him to take is obvious. 

The need for a check upon him is no less plain. For a long 
while those who have studied the problems of the nation’s mental 
and moral maladies have been awake to the baneful effects of the 
publicity given in the Press to certain scabrous matters. An 
extract from the report of the County Courts Committee which 
sat in 1908 and 1909 is here worth citing : 

We submit for consideration that it would be very undesirable to per- 
mit the publication of proceedings at matrimonial cases heard under the 
suggested jurisdiction of the County Courts. . . . We think that the right 
of publication should be confined, as, for instance, in France, to that of the 
decrees made. We further submit for consideration whether similar action 
might not be taken with advantage with regard to the High Court. A 
step in this direction was taken some time ago, with most beneficial results, 
by prohibiting any sketching in the divorce court, and the illustrated Press 
has very appreciatively and courteously responded to suggestions made 
as to the undesirability of drawing special attention to this class of case by 
ceasing from publishing illustrations connected with matrimonial cases. 


When the Royal Commission on Divorce came to issue its 
majority and minority reports some years later, this was one of 
the comparatively few points on which all the Commissioners 
appeared to be in whole-hearted agreement. Among the witnesses 
examined there was more diversity of thought, but scarcely any 
dissented from the proposition that unchecked publicity was 
calamitous. Those who might fairly be called enthusiasts for 
divorce spoke at least as strongly as those to whom divorce 4 
vinculo was itself an abomination. An almost solitary exception 
was W. T. Stead. To him the Press seemed the last of the pil- 
lories, and the divorce court, because of the hidden sins brought to 
light in it, a temporary substitute for the Day of Judgment. Con- 
sideration ought not, perhaps, to be refused to these views of the 
last great Puritan, a man to whom the task of editing a paper was 
quite literally a Divine commission, yet it is impossible to resist 
the conclusion that time has deprived them of whatever force they 
may once have had. At the termination of a recent suit, in which 
the secret lives of the parties had been stripped down to stark 
nakedness, roses were thrown to the woman by others of her sex, 
whilst the husband was loudly cheered by a company of men. 
Although we may find something nauseating it such a demon- 
stration, its instructive character must not escape attention. 
The pillory has ceased to be a pillory, and has been so upholstered 
as to resemble a throne upon a dais, whereon the occupants may 
conveniently sit to receive homage. As to the Day of Judgment, 
the solemnity of the idea has always depended on the singularity 
of the occasion. When the opening of seals is made a matter of 
use and wont, it is too much to expect a constant succession of 
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apocalyptic horsemen. The boys who run along the street yelling 
their special editions are unimpressive proxies. 

Arguments for allowing employment of a staff of recording 
angels may be honest, but they are not in accord with knowledge 
of human history or with experience of human nature. In another 
century they were all used to justify capital punishment in public, 
The criminal was mounted on a cart and driven through the town 
that all might observe to what end a life of iniquity could lead. 
Procession and execution were said to serve a double purpose. On 
the one hand, it was believed that retribution was made harsher 
for offenders by the open shame to which they were exposed, whilst, 
on the other, it was assumed that debasement and death coram 
populo were a salutary discouragement to the rest. Both theories 
were radically false. When Fielding wrote of consummation and 
apotheosis as synonyms for a hanging, he was himself ironical, but 
he was interpreting to the letter the sentiments of the mob and of 
the wretch who was to swing. The moral of those spectacles was 
invariably perverted before it reached the minds of the beholders. 
No human creature can be made the cynosure of all eyes without 
becoming a hero to the simple. The Newgate Calendar grew to be 
a sort of infernal roll of honour. Those who watched the male- 
factor on his way to the gallows were a deal more likely to admire 
him for the bold face he might set to fate than to execrate him 
for the crimes he had committed. And, of course, admiration is a 
first step to imitation. Of the criminal’s own feelings this at 
least can be divined: surely he was better pleased with his 
‘noble, public, and exalted end ’ than with the alternative of the 
‘ sneaking and private exit ’ he is now obliged to make. 

Few to-day would advocate a return to the parade of Tyburn 
Tree, yet there are, or were a few years ago, some who still imagined 
that a degree of publicity in the divorce court was beneficial to 
public morality. Stead, indeed, stood alone in deprecating any 
sort of censorship, but others who gave evidence before the Royal 
Commission were evidently alarmed at the notion of complete, or 
almost complete, privacy. Publicity, they protested, was ‘a 
deterrent,’ though from what they supposed it to deter was often 
left hazy. Whilst one or two seemed to fancy it might have an 
absolute value in preventing marital infidelities, more, perhaps, 
held that it kept men and women—especially women—from 
bringing their marital troubles before judge and jury. By now 
presumably most of these advocates of the modified advertising 
of misconduct have seen reason to reconsider their opinions. After 
a dozen years of intensified advertising, it cannot be claimed that 
the ‘ deterrent ’ theory answers in practice. On the contrary, we 
have read of extra judges needed to cope with the spate of petitions 
for divorce and restitution, and at the finish of each law term are 
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asked to marvel at the briskness with which decrees have been 
manufactured to meet the run. How the opposite result could 
have been expected is difficult to understand, and how any of the 
journalistic witnesses were deceived utterly passes comprehension. 
They, from professional knowledge, should have fully grasped how 
potent is the herd instinct in the British public. Tens of thousands 
will buy a particular newspaper for no better reason than that it 
has already a circulation of half a million or a million. Equally 
there will be hundreds and anon thousands, who else would have 
resisted temptation, seeking severance of the nuptial tie or other- 
wise breaking their marriage vows, because it has been made 
known to them that they will be in a big and swelling throng. To 
go and do likewise is second nature with the average person. 

Once upon a time the alleged fear of publicity did, no doubt, 
exist. Husbands, wives, and co-respondents used to go to editors 
in the hope of bribing or cajoling them into ‘ keeping their names 
out of the papers.’ Such squeamishness is all but inconceivable 
nowadays. The best cure for being gun-shy is going out with the 
guns, and the sovereign specific for stage fright is going on the 
stage. So also publicity has proved to be an excellent remedy for 
the fear of publicity. For all these qualms and dreads the homceo- 
pathic treatment is demonstrably correct, provided that the 
doses, which may be small at first, are given thereafter on an 
ascending scale, and finally without stint. ‘I do not myself 
think,’ said Mr. St. Loe Strachey to the Commissioners, ‘ that the 
fear of publicity has a deterrent effect.’ Mr. Strachey was right, 
but now, perhaps, he could go further. Such publicity as the Press 
at present gives to matrimonial causes, so far from being a deter- 
rent, can be counted as provocation. Divorce is still very much a 
privilege of the rich, unless, of course, as some contend, like certain 
forms of gout, it be a disease of the rich. Anyhow the cases over 
which the loudest splash is made have invariably a ‘ West End’ 
or ‘country house’ setting, and, however they may differ from 
one another, they have alla common odour. They stink of money. 
Inevitably the shabby-genteel suburb is envious and would be 
emulous. It turns away in blanching horror from the cheap 
tuffianism of the police courts; but the pecuniarily exorbitant 
depravities of the divorce court it finds attractive. 

Mr. Strachey was as wise a witness on this ‘question as the 
Commissioners secured. Publicity, he told them, was unlikely to be 
a deterrent in cases of lust. The nail he hit upon the head needs 
hammering home. Upon certain persons publicity acts as an 
aphrodisiac. The fact is fairly notorious, and, though it may not 
be for polite conversation, it ought not to be overlooked. 

Let it be understood that the plea for privacy in lieu of 
publicity is not advanced as a move in the campaign for making 
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divorce easier or for removing the disagreeables from gratification 
of illicit whims and passions. The bruiting abroad of sordid 
stories of married life has been permitted in the hope of producing 
reaction towards decency and fidelity, but the method has failed, 
as it was bound to fail. Actually it has had the opposite result of 
giving to adultery an air of being at once fashionable and common, 
and, in consequence, respectable. It is futile any longer to urge 
that if people make their linen dirty they should be compelled to 
wash it in public as a punishment. The punishment has turned 
out to be no punishment, or, at all events, no punishment for the 
guilty. For the innocent, in cases where there is an innocent, it 
may yet be a hardship, and for any children concerned it is a vile 
cruelty. On these additional grounds, as well as for its failure, it 
is, therefore, to be condemned, and, besides, there is the public to 
consider. For the public the thing is not sanitary. Exhibition of 
so much immundicity is as definitely morbific as were the corpses 
which in a former age were left to rot upon their. gibbets. 

But, it may be asked, of what avail will it be simply to stop 
publication of divorce proceedings when in other courts there are 
as objectionable cases to be reported, and in practice the writer 
of books (unless they are very cheap) is allowed entire liberty ? 
The conundrum is as easy to answer as to propound. Divorces 
apart, the majority of ‘ objectionable cases ’ come from the police 
courts, and in the general Press no notice whatever is taken of 
them. Proprietors know perfectly well that they are not 
alluring ; they are no good for purposes of net sales. Vice 
must be bejewelled, or at least gilt-edged, before it interests the 
bulk of readers in the present year of grace. Who wants to be 
disturbed and affronted by brutalities from the stews and gutters ? 
Long ago Mr. Somerset Maugham left Liza of Lambeth for draw- 
ing-room comedy. Who dreams of reading Zola at this time of 
day ? No, there is no fear that any large section of the reading 
public is going to be led astray by chronicles of depravity in low 
life. Those who consume most eagerly the reports of ‘ the Russell 
case,’ and such-like trials, are by no means naturally vicious. 
Their minds are as pure as they areempty. Asa rule, they are the 
same people who devour descriptions of weddings and other 
entertainments in the beau monde, and have an insatiable appetite 
for all items of information appertaining to royal births and 
betrothals. They are kindly folk, but snobs, and intellectually 
too feeble to resist corruption. Always their inclination will be 
to move with the crowd, if it is a smartly dressed crowd, yet, if it 
can be arranged that the ‘sins of society’ are no longer thrust 
beneath their noses every morning and evening, they may be saved 
for reputable and even useful existence. As to criminal trials in 
the higher courts, most of those in which the element of impu- 
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dicity predominates are as unprofitable to the muck-merchant as 
are police cases. In every generation three or four of them will, 
pethaps, be reported at length, and just because they are rare 
these reports may be sanative. In the vulgar sense of the word, 
they are shocking, but they do also shock, that is, come with the 
force of a blow, whereas the diurnal dirt of the divorce court 
merely titillates and is called spicy. 

On the other question of censorship of books only a few words 
can be said here. In the first place, one essential distinction 
between book and newspaper must be noted. The former is com- 
paratively unobtrusive. There is not the slightest compulsion to 
buy or to borrow from the library even the best seller of the 
season. From the newspaper, on the other hand, there is virtually 
no escape. For some of us it is as necessary as a meal, for others 
as necessary as a tie and collar, and indisputably it is a conveni- 
ence for everybody. It may be that it is more bought than read, 
yet the majority of buyers do at least read such parts of it as the 
‘make-up ’ forces upon the eye. Indecency in a daily newspaper 
is, therefore, the equivalent to indecency in the street, and if 
those who notice it complain, they are performing an elementary 
civic duty. Indecency in, say, a novel is quite another matter, 
and those who raise a hue and cry over it may sometimes lay them- 
selves open to a legitimate suspicion of belonging to the breed of 
Peeping Tom. 

Moreover, no censorship can be either toleiable or effective 
unless designed upon hard and fast lines. For example, the law 
as it stands forbids publication in the Press of indecent news, but 
it does not appear that any newspaper has ever been prosecuted 
for its divorce reports. The northern proprietor who remarked 
that indecency was a matter of taste might have added that it 
was largely a matter of bad taste, yet the substantial truth of his 
words must be acknowledged. Efforts to guard public morals by 
the blue pencil have usually collapsed because the notions on 
which they had been based were debatable and vague, and, as 
far as can be seen, they cannot be otherwise in regard to the 
generality of books. With the Press, however, there is a prospect 
of relative success. An Act forbidding the improper, the porno- 
graphic, or the filthy would be either a dead letter or would 
involve endless litigation and grave risk of eyentual injustice. 
What is wanted is an Act which in unequivocal terms will limit 
reporting of divorce and other matrimonial suits to a bare state- 
ment of the names of the parties directly concerned and of the 
result of the trial. As well, perhaps, it could provide for the 
granting of licences to various papers to publish any part of the 
pleadings or of the judge’s summing up which might be of 
importance from a strictly juridical point of view. Such an Act 
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must, of course, totally prohibit comment on these cases and all 
illustrations or descriptions of them. 

In several European countries divorce trials are regularly held 
in camera, or the courts are closed whenever a case which may 
cause scandal is to be heard, but it might be neither wise nor 
possible to adopt such a system here. We are a suspicious race, 
ever ready to believe that what is done in secret is ill done, and, 
it may be, we are right to be suspicious. It is disgusting to hear 
of a crowd in queue for entrance to the court where the ‘ weaved- 
up folly,’ or worse, of some couple is to be painfully disentangled, 
but, after all, the seating accommodation is exiguous, and there 
is nearly always a cogent argument against laws to protect people 
against themselves. Men and women who want to wallow in 
dirt will somehow and somewhere find a sty. The demand for a 
curb upon the Press is not actuated by thought for them. It is 
made in the interests of those who dislike filth and of those who 
have not yet got a conscious longing for it, and on all of whom it 
is being pushed remorsely, pertinaciously, skilfully, by organisa- 
tions whose tentacles can reach every home in the kingdom. 
Article 239 of the French Civil Code furnishes a good model for 
the restrictive measure needed in this country. 

Sundry compromises on the publicity problem have been 
advanced from time to time, but none of them promises satisfac- 
tion. We shall make things worse rather than better if, whilst 
continuing to allow reports, we insist on deletion of particularly 
ruttish passages. Such a regulation would be extremely difficult 
to enforce, and if enforced, though it would protect the delicate 
susceptibilities of some readers, might have highly injurious 
results. It might mean excisions where a confession of vice has 
been got in cross-examination, but it would not touch the speech 
in which learned counsel expatiates on his client’s virtues. Whilst 
the Press has its present practically complete freedom, there is, 
at all events, a chance to gather that what we are reading is not 
a beautiful romance, but as often as not the record of a miserable 
intrigue. The blue pencil used in a certain way, to which sub- 
editors would soon be told to accustom themselves, might serve 
mainly to obscure this wholesome truth. Every indication that 
a man had been a blackguard, or a woman a hussy, would vanish 
under a censorship of which the object was solely to secure 
verbal propriety, and the natural consequences would be more 
hero-worship, more heroine-worship, and a fortified conviction 
that a divorce was the happy ending for all the best love stories. 

Furthermore, although the verbatim reports of evidence con- 
tain the most ‘ unpleasant’ passages, other parts of the paper 
which contain them are frequently more noxious. More hurtful 
and more truly loathly are the flights into flowery prose made 
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under orders by the ‘ descriptive writer.’ He it is who tells us 
all about the ‘superwoman’ in her duel with the costly K.C., 
provides details of her frock, furs, and feathers, expatiates on 
her triumphs or on her agonies, notes or invents the flashes of 
her eyes at an adversary and her tender glances at wife or 
child. On him is the whole responsibility for imparting glamour 
to the scene of bedrabbled trumpery. If he writes with less 
gusto of the men engaged, we can guess the instructions he 
has received to write of women for women, or, perhaps, of 
women for young girls. Male readers are expected to plough 
through the reporter’s columns. The descriptive writer caters 
for the female who traditionally prefers less solid fare, and, 
though his narrative may exude an indefinable and very nasty 
poison, there must not be a phrase in it rudely offensive to 
prim modesty. The more the matter is examined the clearer 
does it become that all proposals confined to making clean the 
outside of the platter are dangerous and worthless. Legisla- 
tion is required for the sake of national health and common 
decency, but a Bill of which the aim was merely to spare our 
blushes could be properly opposed as the hypocritical device of 
degenerate Puritans intent on securing their own shoddy peace 
of mind. 

And, let there be no mistake about it, no reform at all will be 
obtained without strenuous opposition. This is no petty abuse 
to be set right by a private member’s Bill. It is an affair for the 
Government, and one for which the Government must muster all 
its courage. Dealing in muck has come to be a huge vested interest, 
and an assault upon it will rouse fiercest resistance. A tilt at oil, 
coal, or beer would be rather less fearsome. When the Royal 
Commission was sitting, the Newspaper Proprietors’ Association 
did not choose to appoint representatives to offer evidence or to 
be examined, but it forwarded a memorandum containing the 
statement that it was ‘strongly of opinion that it is undesirable, 
in the interests of public morality, that any change should take 
place in the law regarding the reporting of cases.’ This attitude 
would probably be maintained by most of the controllers of the 
Press were prohibitive legislation seriously threatened now. 
Like the Ephesians, they would cry, ‘ Our craft is in danger to 
be set at nought,’ but their din would not subside in two hours. 

Of the profits to be derived from suits of the lickerish kind a 
rough guess could be made by anyone who on the night of the 
Russell decision was trying to buy an evening paper in a London 
suburb a quarter of an hour after the bundles had arrived from 
Fleet Street. But, as it happens, there is more positive informa- 
tion existing on this point. When the criminal trial of Oscar 
Wilde was in progress, the bold line was taken of excluding reports - 
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from the St. James’s Gazette, and as there was no marked falling 
off in circulation, the experiment at first seemed entirely success- 
ful. Later investigation showed that it had been financially 
deplorable. Whilst the St. James’s Gazette had just managed to 
hold its own, the circulation of all its rivals had nearly doubled 
during the hearing of the cause célébre. 

Hopes that the capitalists of journalism will, without waiting 
for Government intervention, themselves execute adequate 
reforms can only be reckoned as chimerical. It is true that the 
Morning Post and Daily Herald have already given an honourable 
lead by declining to publish the details of a recent case, but there 
is no prospect of it being followed. Each of these two papers is 
primarily a political organ with a more or less fixed clientéle. 
Each may have lost something by its pluck, but it is fair to say 
that almost any other newspaper, anyhow in London, would have 
lost more. It must be remembered that there is a large public 
of persons who buy papers, and particularly evening papers, inter- 
mittently, and baits have always to be set for their pennies. 
What is technically known as‘ strong sex stuff ’ has for some years 
past been among the surest lures. But even if all the newspaper 
proprietors of Britain were to sign a self-denying ordinance to- 
morrow in order to purify the Press, the goal would not be in 
sight. Money is rarely easy to obtain for journalistic enterprises, 
but it would assuredly be forthcoming to start a journal which 
would give the divorce reports in full if all the other sheets had 
suddenly become clean. Nothing but a rigid Act of Parliament 
will serve the turn. Good resolutions and promises of reformation 
will not do. We have had sufficient experience of them in the 
past. Earlier in this article mention was made of the ‘ under- 
standing ’ to refrain from publishing illustrations connected with 
matrimonial causes. What has become of it? Pictures of plain- 
tiffs, respondents, co-respondents, interveners, relations, witnesses, 
not to speak of lawyers and jury, are now displayed without hint 
of an apology. Even a baby in its perambulator is not spared by 
the Press photographer on the prowl for prey. There is money 
in these things, and if one is in business as a muck-merchant one 
must not be too nice. 

Need for action is urgent. Left alone, the scandal will but 
grow more scandalous. Changes in the law which either allow 
fresh facilities for obtaining divorce on existing grounds or create 
new grounds on which it can be obtained may be imminent, and 
must mean an increase in the number of matrimonial cases and, 
in consequence, further defilement of the public through the Press. 
If, for instance, suits are to be heard in the county courts and at 
assizes, the minor provincial papers will be infected. The ques- 
tions the Government should put to itself are whether it will allow 
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Fleet Street to be established as the national cloaca maxima, with 
a tributary sewer in every town, and whether it can be careless to 
the fact that from all of them, large and small, a moral plague is 
spreading. Hitherto the complaint has been that the Press 
presents society as more rotten than it really is; soon we may 
have to lament that it reflects a foul reality. 

In his Life of Lord Gorell, Mr. de Montmorency. writes of that 
judge as feeling strongly the need for a change in the law relating 
to publicity and divorce : 


He knew well the terrible harm of such publications. . . . Could he have 
foreseen the regrettable lengths to which publication has gone in the 
numerous and unhappy divorce suits which have followed the war, it is 
probable that he would have urged that the matter should be made the 
subject of special and separate legislation. 


It is probable, too, that he and others who signed the Royal 
Commission’s reports would understand that the recommendations 
made a dozen years ago, strict as they then seemed, now err on the 
side of weakness. The reproach of having the lewdest newspaper 
Press in civilised Europe stands against us. Disinfection will no 
longer suffice. The stream of filth is rising, and if the miasma 
from it is not to poison the whole population, it must be tackled 
at the source and never allowed to flow again. If we are told that 
in ‘free England ’ there can be no interference with the liberties 
of the Press, only simpletons will accept the excuse as genuine. On 
every side the liberties of private individuals are being invaded by 
authority. Only when big corporations are concerned are there 
these hesitations and quibbles. Refusal to enforce the necessary 
sanitary rules where the newspapers are concerned could only be 
interpreted to-day as proof of blue funk. The facts are known to 
everybody. The remedy is plain. What has the Minister of 
Health to say about it ? 
WILLOUGHBY DEWAR 
(D. Willoughby). 
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FRANCE, ENGLAND AND THE RUHR: SOME 
PLAIN TRUTHS 


THE subject of the French invasion of the Ruhr Valley has been 
dealt with from every conceivable point of view with the exception 
of the most important of all—the standpoint of history. Some 
have dealt with it as a moral problem, and attempt to answer the 
question ‘ Is France justified ?’; others, looking upon it merely 
as a commercial venture, try to answer the question ‘ Will it pay ?’ 
Apparently nobody attempts to regard the subject impartially 
with the slightest trace of historical prospective. 

The first thing to remember is that the so-called ‘ Great War ’ 
was essentially a Franco-German war. The historian of the 
future will regard it thus. In 1914 Germany and France fought 
another round of their seemingly interminable strife, each sup- 
ported by allies. This is true, in spite of the fact that during the 
last two and a half years of the war the British military effort on 
the Western Front was greater than the French effort, and had 
more to do with bringing about the final result. France and 
Germany, none the less, were the principals, the other Powers 
their allies. For them the war was a connected part of the 
national life, with its roots in the far past. If, after 300 years in 
the grave, Henry IV. had come to Versailles, he would have had 
nothing fresh to learn in order fully to understand the problems 
which lay before the representatives of France at the Peace 
Conference. But in the history of England or of Russia the war 
is an isolated, disconnected incident. Thus its chief result is the 
shifting of the balance of power westward to Paris, just as in 1871 
it had shifted eastward to Berlin. 

Now what would have happened if France had achieved this 
result in the first six months of the struggle ? Undoubtedly she 
would have permanently and openly annexed the Rhine and Ruhr 
Valleys, exactly as Bismarck had annexed Lorraine and Alsace 
forty years before. Great Britain would not have objected—in 
any case she would not have been asked. Germany would have 
been forced to pay a large indemnity, but one well within her means, 
and one that she would have paid off in a few years. Almost 
certainly there would have been no question of her disarming. 
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This was a product of later ideas born of war weariness and anti- 
militarism. Germany would have been left the definitely weaker 
Power, full of anger at her defeat, constantly scheming for alliances 
which would redress the balance sufficiently for a return match. 
In short, a French victory in 1914 would have merely reversed 
the véles which France and Germany had been playing since 1871. 

The delay of victory for four years was an unrelieved mis- 
fortune for France. Firstly, the war ceased to be a commercial 
proposition. Secondly, during the long years of doubtful fortune, 
France, in order to retain the support of her allies, had to give a 
sullen support to new anti-militarist theories which were really 
altogether incompatible with her ideas of the struggle. 

Why were these necessary? Because, after the war had 


ceased to be a commercial proposition, Great Britain, in order to . 


keep going, needed some higher ideals than annexations and 
indemnities. In order to keep aflame the enthusiasm of the 
populace, the necessity arose of presenting some other objects than 
the material profits of future victory, which obviously could not 
replace a tithe of the material sacrifices of the moment. Thus 
was evolved the theory that the war was being fought in order to 
end for ever the conditions under which it had arisen—militarism, 
autocracies, annexations, subject populations. Only by such a 
dream of a democratic millennium could the average Englishman 
be brought to continue his tremendous sacrifices. 

But the average Frenchman needed no such stimulus. The 
spirit of vevanche urged him on. Still he assented, more or less 
sullenly, to the fine ideas of his allies, who lacked his hereditary 
spirit of racial hatred to impel them. 

Victory came at last, and France found herself in a strong 
position. Her army, due to the economy with which it had been 
employed during the last years of the struggle, was shortly to be by 
far the most powerful of the Continental armies. The French 
Army, its older glories of Austerlitz and Jena blended with the 
new glory of Verdun, had become even more than formerly a 
cherished part of the national life, and could therefore be kept up 
to its full strength indefinitely without serious opposition, while 
in the case of her allies Great Britain and America, both great 
industrial States, rapid demobilisation set in immediately. Still 
France in rg1g did not feel herself strong enough openly to 
renounce her acceptance of ideas which recently, in the less 
prosperous times, she had so enthusiastically acclaimed ; and so 
in the Treaty of Versailles she made a nominal disclaimer of her 
hopes of territorial annexation. 

Now, it is essential to remember that the basis of the English 
claim against Germany is Germany’s ‘war guilt.’ ‘Since 


Germany wickedly and deliberately caused the war,’ she must pay _ 
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for it—the English claim stands or falls with this proposition. 
But the basis of the claim of France is totally different. Her claim 
is based on the recognised rule of war that the victor may take 
as much of the vanquished’s possessions as he may find desirable 
and convenient. This was as much a recognised rule of war in 
1914 as in the Trojan war it was the recognised rule to make 
concubines of the conquered’s wives and daughters. Why should 
the conquered, whether Trojans or Germans, be allowed to vary 
the rules which they had never questioned till defeat came ? 
Germany showed at Brest Litovsk that up to the very last she 
accepted this rule and applied it unhesitatingly in her own favour. 
Why should she be allowed to vary it because she lost? The 
Trojans, from all accounts, made no complaint. Why should the 
Germans ? 

These two points of view are so utterly and fundamentally 
distinctive that all attempts to harmonise them must inevitably 
end in absurdity. France’s action may or may not be justified 
from her own standpoint, but any attempt to show that it is 
justified from the British standpoint—+.e., that France is merely 
debt-collecting—can only result in nonsense, the effect of which is 
that people who think at all in these matters come to the conclusion 
that France can have no case at all. This is a mistake, since 
France’s action, on the whole, seems justified from her own point 
of view. Her case is at least arguable. The real problem here is 
whether or not France is prevented (or, to use the correct legal 
expression, ‘is estopped ’) from setting up her claim on her own 
grounds by her definite acceptance of the British standpoint 
during the stress and peril of the darker times of the war. But 
this matter does not concern us here. And, at all events, as 
Germany is disarmed, France is, and will long remain, the judge 
of her own case. 

We find, then, France in 1919 reluctantly submitting to the 
British point of view. Why should she quarrel with her good 
friends over mere phrases ? And rightly, since this submission was 
merely nominal. All Germany’s possessions could not pay a 
tithe of the cost of the war. As long as France could take what 
she wanted, what did it matter why she could take it ? Also there 
was no hurry. France had obtained this one solitary advantage 
from the Anglo-American anti-militarist ideas. With the hearty 
consent of her allies, she had procured the complete disarmament 
of Germany. This wasa vital gain. Time was no longer essential. 
If Bismarck had changed his mind about Belfort in 1875 he would 
have found the French Army ready; but Germany was as 
defenceless in 1923 as in IgI9. 

Thus the main effect of the prolongation of the war was this. 
Everything received a monetary value. Everything that was 
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taken from Germany was in theoretical discharge of part of the 
cost of the war. The latter was so vast that there was no con- 
ceivable chance of any limitation of France’s desires. 

But the next proposal of her allies was of a very different 
nature, and struck at the very root of the question. They 
suggested reducing Germany’s ‘debt’ to a sum which it was 
conceivable Germany might pay. France refused point-blank. 
The difference here was vital. France’s danger would then be, not 
that Germany would not pay, but that she might! So at length 
France, tired of the intricacies of her position and realising its 
possible dangers, carried out her original purpose and openly seized 
the Ruhr Valley. What form exactly this annexation will take 
remains for the future. Once again, as in 1806, France has 
obtained her long-coveted eastern frontier. A peaceful withdrawal 
from it is utterly unthinkable; a forcible withdrawal is out of the 
question for many years. 

Granting, then, that France definitely intends to annex, in one 
form or another, the Rhine Valley, the task which lies before her 
is one of great difficulty. Bismar-k in 1871 had a comparatively 
simple task, as more than three-quarters of the inhabitants of 
Alsace-Lorraine were allied by race and language, if not by 
sympathy, with their new masters. France may be said to have 
three main policies from which to choose. She may attempt to 
appeal to the nationalist feeling of the inhabitants of the Rhine 
Valley and to pose as their protector against the tyranny of Berlin. 
‘Why should the rich and flourishing Rhineland, “‘ the milch-cow 
of Germany,” be taxed to provide for the wants of the barren 
plains of Prussia?’ Unfortunately, the Rhinelanders are not a 
distinct race, and seem to have little more ‘ nationalist ’ feeling 
than the inhabitants of the counties south of the Thames have 
against their northern countrymen. Of course, various indivi- 
duals are perfectly willing to accept money from the French Secret 
Service, but they also require strong police protection from their 
indignant fellow-citizens. The prospects of a pro-French Rhine 
republic do not seem very promising. 

The second policy is to appeal to the Labour, and even Com- 
munist, tendencies which are undoubtedly very strong in the great 
industrial areas. National feeling is in all countries admittedly 
weakest in the industrial classes of the population, and it is 
possible that the workers of Krupps, with increased wages and all 
fear of conscription gone, might be willing to tolerate for a time 
aforeign régime. The difficulty, however, of a bourgeois, militarist 
State like France, with her external policy of hostility to Soviet 
Russia and her internal policy of repression of all proletarian 
manifestations, playing an anti-capitalist, anti-militarist réle, is 
only too obvious. 
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The third of the three policies from which the rulers of France 
must make their selection may be termed the ‘ Assyrian policy.’ 
This, of course, consists of drastic repression, of the sternest 
punishment at the slightest sign of resistance, of the deportation 
of any who show any trace of hostility, and the gradual expulsion, 
by the imposition of intolerable conditions of life, of all but the 
meekest and basest, and their replacement by French families, 
who under this system would be encouraged to settle in the Rhine 
Valley. Here, again, the difficulties of a State with a declining 
population of less than forty million in absorbing so large a 
territory are sufficiently obvious. 

After three months’ occupation it is still not clear which policy 
France has selected. So far she has been trying, in a hesitating 
way, all three concurrently, but with an obvious and strong 
predilection for the last. On the one hand, she is spending very 
large sums on the Rhine ‘ Separatists,’ while on the other hand, 
after the unfortunate incident at Essen, French aeroplanes flew 
over the town dropping pamphlets explaining that the instigators 
of it were the directors of Krupps. At the same time no oppor- 
tunity is missed to goad and humiliate the Germans of all classes, 
and no policy of conciliation is allowed to hamper the task of 
revenging the memories which stretch from Rossbach to Sedan. 
The use of negroes and other African troops for the purpose of 
arrests and ejections can be for no other object, as these colonial 
forces form but a small proportion of the French Army, and the 
occupation of the Ruhr could have been undertaken without them 
without the slightest inconvenience. It is noteworthy and sugges- 
tive also that the odium of the use of blacks to dominate white 
men, certain to cause strong feeling in America, is no deterrent to 
their employment. 

Only one question now remains: Is this task of governing, by 
one method or another, twelve million hostile Germans an im- 
possible one for France? The examples of the Austrians in Italy 
and the British in Ireland are often cited as absolute proof to the 
contrary. But the fallacy of this argument lies in the fact thatthe 
racial dislike of the French for the Germans is overlooked. The 
Irish disliked the English, and the Italians disliked the Austrians. 
True, but the English people never felt the least hatred for the 
Irish, nor did the Austrian people for the Italian. The hatred 
in these cases was all one way. In the burning of Cork, for 
example, many English people deplored it ; a few excused it ; the 
majority were indifferent. None gloried in it. Imagine the 
attitude of the average Frenchman upon hearing of a similar 
case to that of Essen. Imagine the attitude of French soldiers in 
the presence of a German mob. Imagine the fate of a German 
‘Sinn Fein.’ Imagine the exuberant reprisals. The true 
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analogy to the French in the Ruhr is the Prussians in Alsace. 
Internal resistance by the subject population never achieved more 
than affording the military an excuse for drastic action. 

To sum up. The Rhine and Ruhr frontier, which would have 
come about directly if victory had been speedier, has now, after a 
delay of four years, become an accomplished fact. Will it last ? 
There seems no reason to suppose the contrary. It is difficult to 
imagine any outside course of events affecting it for many years, 
perhaps till well into the second half of this century. It will no 
more be affected from within than was Bismarck’s frontier of 
1871. External forces take long to gather. France, although 
never disarmed, took nearly fifty years. 


F, J. P. VEALE. 
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THE OVERRATED SUBMARINE 


It is certain that the demonstrated ability of aerial craft of various 
kinds to be used in belligerent operations has introduced into 
warfare an altogether novel feature. In the late war we saw just 
enough of the employment of these engines to be sure that they 
could be, and would be, used again if hostilities were to break out. 
One condition which is inseparable from their employment as a 
belligerent force, or ‘ arm,’ has received little attention. It is that 
—where there is anything like equality of national force—air 
operations are just as formidable to any particular belligerent as 
to any other. Whether a Power involved in war with a neighbour 
—and neighbourhood in this connection would not necessarily 
mean close geographical proximity—has land frontiers or mari- 
time frontiers, or both, that Power would be exposed to the possi- 
bility, if not certainty, of aerial attack. To put hypothetical, but 
not unreasonable, cases: Assuming an approximate equality of 
force, an insular State like Japan would be as open to aerial attack 
from Eastern Siberia or China as either of those countries would 
be from Japan. If the two sides were both continental, the equality 
of the liability would be obvious, especially if their frontiers were 
conterminous. The British Isles would not be exposed to greater 
risk of air attacks than their Continental foes, if they had any. 

It would—or, if proper arrangements were made, certainly 
might—be the same as regards the huge gun, capable of sending 
projectiles of great weight, filled with very powerful bursting 
charges, to distances measured in tens of miles; that is to say, 
ranges considerably greater than the width of the Straits of Dover. 
This partial abolition of the old defensive ‘ silver streak’ would 
tell both ways. The belligerent who—as those much-overlauded 
‘ authorities ’ on the art of war, the Prussian militarists, proved in 
practice, though they were not themselves sharp enough to see it 
—the belligerent who should neglect or defy fundamental prin- 
ciples and engage in the slaughter of non-combatant men, women, 
and children, and in the destruction, or attempted destruction, of 
immovable property—the belligerent so acting would soon 
awake to the fact that there is such a game as ‘ tit for tat.’ The 
use of the gun in question in the way threatened would not neces- 
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sarily or probably incline the scale of hostilities in favour of 
either side ; it would merely make the war more horrible. 

If we turn to the war use of submarines we shall see that, in 
important cases, the conditions would be very different from 
those just referred to. The occurrences in the Great War brought 
this out too clearly for it to be unperceiyed. Submarine operations 
constituted what was virtually a ‘ sbi oe affair.’ They deve- 
loped—and most likely were meant to do so from the first—into 
attacks on a vast body of unarmed merchant ships. Passenger 
steamers and even hospital ships were, with a barbarity un- 
known amongst pirates and buccaneers, sent to the bottom with 
their human freight. In time neutrals who continued to trade were 
exposed to the same risks. Both as a belligerent and as the owner 
of the largest mercantile marine, the British Empire was the prin- 
cipal target and the heaviest sufferer. That empire could not 
reply in kind. There was practically nothing similar in amount 
or value to be attacked in return. The expulsion of the German 
above-water fleet from the high seas carried with it the disappear- 
ance of the German merchant ship from oceanic trade routes. 
The Prussian militarists who had for sixty years been posing as 
the teachers of mankind in the art of war, and who had been 
accepted as such, with almost ludicrous facility, by some who set 
up for authorities in this country, evidently believed that there 
were two ways in which the British Empire might be conquered : 
either by bond fide military measures or by ‘ frightfulness.’ 
Whether you poisoned the wells and killed off the inhabitants 
comparatively quickly, or drowned many and starved the rest by 
cutting off their food supplies, would be settled by you in accord- 
ance with considerations of your own convenience. 

To an enemy who had as little respect for the principles of 
naval strategy as he had for humanity the abundance, the relative 
ubiquity, the intrinsic value, the indispensability to its own 
country, and the apparent vulnerability of the British Mercantile 
Marine appealed strongly. It was the weak point in the British 
armour. Render all oceanic routes unsafe for the British flag, and 
see what would happen! There would be an immense diminu- 
tion of the national wealth ; communication with the outlying 
Dominions would be severed, so that they could not receive sup- 
port from the Mother Country and could not send to the latter 
their own products. This would mean the break-up of that 
empire of which it had long been boasted that the sun never set 
upon it. This in itself would have tremendous importance, but 
there was more to come. Great Britain depended, as no other 
country in the world, on the importation of necessary commodities 
—especially food—if its people were to survive. You had only to 
carry on your commerce-destroying operations vigorously, and 
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you would have your most formidable enemy at your feet. As 
fortune would have it, the special means of securing this tremen- 
dous advantage had recently been made available. There was 
the submarine craft, which ought to have everything her own way 
—such was her power of concealment. 

At first—and, indeed, for a longer time than, as we can now 
see, was justifiable—the submarine did seem likely to come up to 
the sanguine expectations of her employers. The prospect was 
dazzling to the enemies of the British Empire, so dazzling that it 
prevented them from perceiving whither they were being led. The 
statistics of our losses ran into huge figures. The discomfort, in- 
evitable in war, to which we were exposed, threatened to become 
intolerable ; and it was seen by few, or none, that much of this 
discomfort would have been felt even if there had not been a 
hostile submarine in. existence. It has been stated on good 
authority that : away . 
the supplying and recruiting of our armies attacked our commercial marine 
as effectively as the submarine campaign itself. At the spring of 1915, 20 
per cent. of our available tonnage had been requisitioned for military and 
naval employment ; early in September of the same year the figure had 
risen to 25 per cent., exclusive of the 250 ships on charter to Allied Govern- 
ments ; and by December 30 per cent. had been withdrawn from com- 
mercial employment. 


Great Britain was not, as is often assumed, the only country 
in the world that could not get on without importation of neces- 
saries from overseas : 


Italy required coal for her entire industries and railways, 350,000 tons of 
grain per month, 15,000 tons of frozen meat, and 150 steamers of an 
average dead-weight capacity of 5000 tons. France required tonnage on 
an enormous scale for the carriage of coal, wheat, oats, maize, horses, 
mules, hay, and timber. 


Altogether our Western allies would require over 1,400,000 tons 
of shipping ; and to meet their needs, in addition to our own, 
“ 3,260,000 tons would have to be withdrawn from our merchant 
fleet, corresponding to 13,000,000 tons of imports.’ It may be 
said here that ‘ the total weight of commodities imported [into 
this country] during 1913 has been estimated at 55,000,000 tons.’ 
So that, apart from enemy activity against our merchant marine, 
whether by surface cruisers or submarines, we were short of 
about one-quarter of our importing power. Moreover, the shortage 
due to the above-mentioned causes would—indeed, actually did— 
tend to increase. 

We were prevented from filling the deficiency caused in our 
mercantile marine because there was a serious decline in our ship- 
building industry. That decline was due to the fact that huge 
demands were being made on our building establishments to 
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manufacture munitions, and also to the withdrawal into the 
fighting ranks of many of our skilled workmen. 

When we think of the ‘ submarine menace’ we ought always 
to remember the conditions just referred to. If there had been no 
submarines, we should most certainly have had to be ‘ rationed,’ 
especially for food ; even if there were no hostile surface cruisers 
making depredations on our ocean trade, rationing, or some 
approach to it, would have been unavoidable. We shall proceed 
in due course to estimate the direct effect of the submarine opera- 
tions. It will be well, asa nese ed consideration, to recall the 
circumstances in which they were carried on. The submarine 
craft was in reality a novelty. There had, indeed, been— 
going back to somewhat remote dates—attempts at producing 
and employing for belligerent purposes under-water vessels. So 
little was effected by them that their story belongs to naval 
archeology rather than to naval history. For several years before 
the outbreak of the Great War the naval Powers had been adding 
to their forces flotillas of submarines. If I may be forgiven a per- 
sonal reminiscence, I may state that three years before the war 
began I had myself taken a short trip in one of our own. It had 
at least been proved that operations beneath the surface of the 
water were quite feasible, but there was little, if any, expectation 
that they would be other than restricted in range and duration. 

Taking the case as a whole, it can be said that in actual war- 
fare the submarine appeared in the late great conflict as a new 
‘arm.’ Methods for utilising her special capacities might be— 
and, no doubt, had been—thought out beforehand. Methods of 
counteracting her activities could not be devised with any con- 
fidence in their prospect of success until it had been seen what the 
activities would be. The history of the introduction of novel 
material appliances in war has always been, and promises to be 
always, the same: at first perplexity amongst those against whom 
the novelty is brought into use; and then the discovery and 
adoption of the methods that will render the novelty much less 
formidable than it threatened to be, or will neutralise it. 

What had not been allowed for was the savage ferocity with 
which the Germans used the new arm. The deliberate slaughter 
by the U-boats of non-combatants—men, women, and children 
—was carried to a pitch of horror that had not been known—in 
Europe, at any rate—for generations. This need not be dwelt 
upon farther than to observe that it ranged practically every 
civilised country against Germany. It was to this that the 
German ‘war lords’—the supposed supreme teachers of the art 
of war—had brought the Fatherland. 

As a weapon, or an ‘arm,’ for attaining the main object in - 
naval warfare, viz., the annihilation or, failing that, the reduction 
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to inactivity of your enemy’s fighting ships, the submarine failed 
conspicuously. Of men-of-war of classes higher than the torpedo 
gunboat we lost through hostile action 41 ; of these the submarine 
accounted for only 13. Taking every class, our total loss of naval 
craft amounted to 254; of these only 62, or less than a quarter, 
fell to submarines. The latter themselves fared badly. ‘ Of the 
375 German U-boats engaged in the war 203 had been sunk’ ; 
that is to say, more than half of them, or about 54 per cent. Of 
25 Austrian submarines, which were less active than the German, 
7 were lost. What assistance the German U-boats gave to their 
land forces can be judged from the fact that : 


fifteen million British troops and two million American troops had been 
transported to France without the loss of a single man except in hospital 
ships. 


We should specially note the exception: ‘ except in hospital 
ships.’ 

It was the losses caused by the submarine campaign against 
merchant ships which ran into figures so large that they were 
not unreasonably characterised as ‘ startling.’ Their magnitude 
was in reality due to the great number of craft against which 
the submarine attacks were directed. We suffered losses little, 
if at all, greater proportionately than those which we had suffered 
in other wars. To people not familiar with naval history it, no 
doubt, seemed as if we were exposed to a danger which we could 
hardly hope to survive. This feeling is still strong—one might 
almost say that it is predominant—at this moment. It is to the 
widespread predominance of the feeling that the very general 
adoption of the submarine as a supposed highly effective element 
of naval force is to be attributed. Every country with a sea-coast 
and the rudiments of a navy is taking steps to provide itself with 
a flotilla of submarines. What is of immense importance is the 
belief—you may, if you like, call it superstition—that at last an 
infallible method of defeating British sea power and of compelling 
the British Empire—its pre-eminent naval position notwithstand- 
ing—to come to terms has been discovered. As Lord Balfour put 
it at Washington, provision of a force of submarines can aim only 
at British maritime interests. Can anyone have any hesitation in 
admitting that the belief referred to constitutes the greatest 
menace to future peace that can be indicated ? It would not be 
the first time that a belief, which can be shown to be erroneous, 
would be held to justify war against a powerful opponent, because 
even against his power a road to success had presumably been 
found. 

If ever it was necessary to make a profound examination of a 
question, it is certainly necessary to look very closely into the 
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_ conditions of submarine warfare. Before beginning it we may, 

with some confidence, predict that the investigation will show 
that, however formidable, even against merchant ships, the sub- 
marine may be thought to have shown herself, there are demon- 
strable, and, indeed, demonstrated, methods of dealing with her 
effectually. It has been already indicated that, quite apart from 
any submarine activity, our means of bringing indispensable com- 
modities across the sea to this country had been seriously cur- 
tailed in consequence of the imperative demands on our shipping 
for war services—our own and those of our allies. This curtail- 
ment was, no doubt, aggravated progressively by the hostile 
submarine activities. It was just here that submarine methods 
made the deep impression on public opinion, here and abroad, 
which is still bearing fruit. Considered absolutely, the statistics of 
U-boat depredations were large. The shockingly cruel character 
of the methods actually employed tended to magnify them. 
Novelty of both craft and the way in which she worked com- 
bined to give an appearance of invincibility to her and her con- 
sorts, which appearance did endure for some little time. Here was 
another instance of the manner in which the early promise of a 
new material element in war equipment is before long falsified. 
In a singularly interesting official document, entitled Merchant 
Tonnage and the Submarine (Cd. 9221), there are two ‘ curves’ or 
graphic representations of the effects of the submarine campaign 
in the several quarters of the years 1914-18. A notable rise in the 
number of losses starts in the third quarter of the year 1916. It 
reaches its highest point in the second quarter of 1917. There then 
ensues a steady and somewhat rapid decline, which continues to 
the end. This enables us to see at a glance that measures had 
been taken to check submarine aggression, and that they were 
proving themselves successful. How many people in foreign 
maritime States think of this when they advocate or hail with 
joy the addition of submarine flotillas to their naval forces ? 

As a menace to regular fighting vessels the submarine had 
from beginning to end not been formidable. The enormous size 
of the target presented to her by our merchant ships gave her 
facilities for doing injury which made the results seem even more 
serious than they really were. Our earliest counter-measures, 
though they did something to diminish the injury from which we 
were suffering, were by no means sufficient. Naturally, they first 
took ine form of distinctly defensive arrangements. This is always 
the case when a novel expedient is introduced into the operations 
of war. When you see someone threatening to assault you, your 
instinct is to perform some essentially defensive act. Only a quite 
insignificant number of men perceive at once that the most effective 
defensive step which can be taken is to ‘ go for’ the intending 
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assailant and put upon him the task of devising and using defen- 
sive methods. As regards naval warfare, this contains ‘ all the 
Law and the Prophets.’ It was succinctly put by Admiral 
Farragut, who, when shown many defensive devices for protecting 
a ship against an enemy’s efforts, said, ‘ The best armour is the 
return fire.’ 

The indisputable soundness of this dictum admits of a multi- 
tude of proofs, and not from the experience of war only. Early 
settlers in isolated localities find that their only true protection 
against the ferocious wild beasts of the neighbourhood is to hunt 
them out. It has been said before, and is worth saying again, that 
when the fox is being hunted he does not raid the hen-roosts 
Defensive measures should not be despised ; they should be given 
their proper value, but no more than their proper value. Even 
where the wild beasts are vigorously hunted, byres and hedges, as 
some protection to owners and their domestic animals, are con- 
structed. Pens and fowl-houses do put some obstacles in the way 
of the raiding fox. Frequent reports in the newspapers of the 
current year show that, however inconvenient it may be to a 
burglar to find that the valuables of which he is in search are 
enclosed in a safe or strong-room, the proximity of a vigilant 
police force is much more likely to defeat him. If there were no 
police, the banks of Lombard Street, bars and padlocks notwith- 
standing, would be far less secure than they are now. 

We have had of recent years the most interesting and con- 
vincing proof of the superiority of the ‘ offensive defence’ over 
the merely local or ‘ passive’ system—in the case of the highly 
successful contest waged with the deadly fevers of former days. 
Not only has Sir Ronald Ross conferred immense and previously 
unanticipated benefits upon mankind by aggressive strategy 
against the disease-bearing insect : he has also proved to demon- 
stration the unapproachable superiority of active offensive tactics 
over the passively defensive. The lesson is plain, and is there for 
the naval strategist and naval tactician to learn. Many can re- 
member the shocking conditions of life in some fever-haunted 
areas before active operations against the mosquito were adopted. 
I can speak from personal knowledge of several such areas. Two 
of them may be particularised. Havana was a pest-house. The 
crews of British men-of-war visiting the place, in spite of every 
then known precaution, suffered terribly. ‘ Yellow Jack’ and 
‘the black vomit ’ were terms of horror. It was as bad, or per- 
haps even worse, at Panama. The negro succumbed like the 
white man. In the making of the Panama railroad it used to be 
said that there was a grave holding the remains of a negro plate- 
layer for every railway-sleeper. At Panama itself the disease was 
so virulent that H.M. ships visiting the port were not allowed to 
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lie at it for more than a few hours, but had to move to the island 
of Tobago, several miles distant, believed to be more healthy. 

We neglected no possible plan of passive protection. We slept 
under mosquito curtains ; we smeared our bodies with various 
oils ; we burnt, whenever practicable, strongly odoriferous sub- 
stances in the hope of purifying the atmosphere. In spite of all 
these expedients, the fever continued to carry off its victims in 
undiminished numbers. ‘ Local’ and passive defence had given 
no security against its destructive attacks. On the contrary, 
there was encouraged a belief in the efficacy of methods which 
experience went on showing were altogether insufficient. Clinging 
to this belief was of itself a danger, as it gave confidence where 
there ought to have been doubt or suspicion. Then the momen- 
tous discovery of Sir Ronald Ross was made known. The Ameri- 
cans, who had been making investigations on their own account, 
confirmed the value of the discovery, and, in their sensible and 
practical fashion, utilised its lessons where most needed. Those 
former pestiferous spots, Havana and Panama, have been con- 
verted into what it is no exaggeration to call health resorts ; and 
people from the cities of the more northern States go to them in 
winter much as people from this country go to the French or 
Italian Riviera. 

It is not in the least to strain the process of comparison to put 
the case of the terrible fever pest against that of the—in intention, 
at all events—equally terrible U-boat pest. The mortality directly 
due to the action of the latter ran into thousands; and in all 
probability—making allowance for the relatively restricted area 
in which U-boats acted as a rule—it equalled the mortality due, 
in a time period of similar duration, to the devastating fever 
above referred to. Let it not be forgotten that the latter mortality 
was reduced to small proportions by bringing into use active 
offensive measures against the cause of it. We obtained much the 
same result when we adopted like measures against the enemy 
submarines. At first, as already indicated, we tried to ward off 
their assaults by local defence arrangements. We gave escorts to 
groups of merchant ships. Even if these arrangements did not 
fail altogether, they were seen to be quite insufficient by them- 
selves. So we came round to the plan of seeking out and attack- 
ing the operating submarines. What then happened to them has 
been already shown, 54 per cent. of them having been sunk out- 
right. We may take it as certain, though exact statistics may be 
still unavailable, that a respectable additional percentage was 
compelled to make off and let the expected quarry continue the 
voyage unmolested. At the Washington Conference Lord Lee of 
Fareham, the First Lord of the Admiralty, said that it had not 
proved difficult to devise measures for dealing offensively with the 
VoL. XCIII—No 555 xx 
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German submarines. From this he rightly argued that if, as 
some proposed, they were to be used for coast defence, they 
would not be found efficient. 

The latter aspect of the matter is especially interesting at this 
moment. Powers which are providing themselves with numeri- 
cally respectable flotillas of submarines attempt to hide their real 
object by alleging that they are to be used for coast defence. The 
British Admiralty, as shown by Lord Lee’s remark just quoted, 
—had foreseen, and had seen through, this somewhat transparent 
camouflage. It is, of course, possible that there are people—and 
even people setting up to be authorities on naval strategy and 
naval tactics—who sincerely mean what they say when they claim 
for submarines a dominating position in the work of defending a 
sea-coast. Such people must be singularly deficient in a sense of 
humour—as, indeed, most self-approved naval strategists are— 
when they put forward this claim. It would not demand excep- 
tional endowment of imagination and foresight to see that any 
really formidable Power about to make attacks on a ‘ coast’ 
would take care that the operations should be carried out with 
the proper kind and distribution of forces. If the submarines were 
attempting to defend the coast, it is certain that a suitable class of 
craft would be employed to deal with them. The result would be 
that the submarines would soon find it more urgent to defend 
themselves than to defend the coast, which latter, for all the pro- 
tection that it could get from its supposed submarine guardians, 
would be left undefended. The worst of camouflage is that when 
it is seen through, as often happens, it makes those who relied 
upon it look very ridiculous. Let there be no mistake about it: 
the recommendation of the submarine is that she is believed to 
give her employer a sure means of dealing staggering blows at 
British sea power. 

Recently an interesting revelation of this belief has been made, 
and by Italy. The Mediterranean, it seems, is to be made an 
‘Italian sea.’ British maritime interests in that area are to be 
nullified, or at least held, as it were, to ransom, by the aid of the 
submarine. One has only to glance at the chart of the Mediter- 
ranean to see at once how interesting the geographical circum- 
stances are. If ever there was what may be called a distribution 
of coast line which would promise to be specially favourable to 
submarine tactics, it is the distribution existing in the Central 
Mediterranean. The coasts of the Tyrrhenian, the Ionian, and the 
Adriatic Seas belong to the same Power. They abound in ports 
and inlets which, either as refuges or as places from which to make 
sudden issues, seem purposely created for the use in war of sub- 
marines. More than this, the coasts on the southern side of the 
central marine area—viz., of Libya and Cyrenaica—are in the 
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same hands, There is, it almost seems, another set of Dardanelles- 
Bosphorus Straits a thousand miles farther west, and just where 
the maritime communications of the British Empire call for a vast 
number of ships, and are, consequently, highly vulnerable. The 
prospect, given a persuasion of the invincibility of the submarine, 
is alluring. 

Here again can be observed the danger to the peace of the 
world that will continue as long as exaggerated conclusions as to 
the overwhelming efficacy of submarines are suffered to remain 
undisputed. We have had since the 1918 Armistice disagreeably 
cogent reasons for understanding that, with some nations, grati- 
tude for the receipt of benefits lasts only until it is supposed that 
a way has been found of doing grievous injury to the benefactor. 
The latter may flatter himself—so the supposition runs—on his 
predominant naval position ; but the submarine will see to that. 
Now, not only is it demonstrable by rational argument that the 
submarine’s power has been outrageously over-estimated : it has 
also been proved in practice by the history of the war in the 
1917-18 period. Of course we wish not only to be successful if 
there is to be war: we also wish earnestly that there should not 
be war. A good way of preaching the present-day ‘ gospel of 
peace’ is to bring home to all classes that, if a war is brought 
about largely on the strength of a belief that the submarine is to 
dominate the maritime situation, a serious disappointment 
awaits the believers. If this can be brought home to them, good- 
will amongst nations is far more likely to prevail than anyone can 
truthfully say that it does at present. 





CypRIAN A. G. BRIDGE. 


PostscriPT.—The efficiency of the submarine as an element 
of war-fleets was, during hostilities, quite naturally and properly 
estimated by what she was believed to be capable of doing, rather 
than by what she actually did. Until you have provided yourself 
with an adequate reply to a new arm or weapon, it is only wise to 
treat it as highly formidable. In such a case apprehensiveness— 
if not carried too far—is more likely to serve you than incredulity. 
There is much evidence of the way in which the submarine cam- 
paign in its earlier stages was regarded in the belligerent countries, 
and against it we can now set what the facts were. The campaign 
was very destructive in any case; but we can now see that it 
was not going to be fatal to the Allied cause. We are able, with 
the aid of accurate statistics, to trace its course from its earlier 
menace to its ultimate collapse. 

In The Life and Letters of Walter H. H. Page, by Burton 
F. Hendrick, there are several passages indicating what was 
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thought in the United States and in American naval circles of 
the activities of the hostile submarines. They show that a gloomy 
view prevailed. When that highly distinguished officer, Admiral 
Sims, arrived in London in April 1917, the United States 
Ambassador said to him, ‘Germany was winning the war; .. . 
the submarines were sinking the ships at a rate which, unless 
the depredations should be checked, meant an early and uncon- 
ditional surrender of the British Empire.’ 

Even as late as June 25, 1917, Admiral Sims, reporting ‘ on 
the submarine situation,’ wrote: ‘I think that I have made it 
plain that the Allies are losing the war.’ More passages of a 
similar import might be quoted. The significant point is that, 
at the date at which those just quoted were made, the submarine 
campaign had become visibly less intense than it had been. 
Proof of this will be found in the official papers presented to 
Parliament. 

That the United States Navy did valuable work in the war is, 
of course, known to everybody. Its assistance in suppressing 
the submarines’ activities was considerable ; but it was not decisive, 
because it chiefly took the form of defensive measures. The 
American authorities favoured ‘ the introduction of the convoy 
system’; and the United States ‘Navy Department had taken 
the position that arming merchantmen was the best protection 
against the submarine.’ Both methods were of use, but not 
decisive. What was likely to be, and in the end proved itself to 
be decisive, was active operations against the submarines— 
hunting them down in fact. This was in accordance with old 
British methods—going back at least to Hawke and Nelson, and 
even to Francis Drake ; and it was by British officers that it was 
suggested and put into practice in the last great war. 
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OUR AGRICULTURE: AND DENMARK’S 
EXAMPLE 


Tne great lament that is being sung by the Farmers’ Union and 
the continuous stream of articles and letters appearing in the 
papers on the agricultural depression in this country furnish not 
nice reading. It has damped the ardour of the upholders of 
national land settlement, and is putting back the hands of the 
clock for the emancipation of the people on the land. 

Much of this agitation is apprehensive and not actual distress. 
Much of it was started for the purpose of reducing the agricultural 
labourer’s originally high wages, and a little of it, in the case of 
heavily mortgaged property—property mortgaged up to the limit 
of three-fifths—is real and urgent distress. So far as the appre- 
hension of bad times is concerned, there is good reason for this. 
Agriculture is at the bottom of the list in the political scale of 
importance. The politician sees only one remedy, protection, for 
this industry, and the great urban population will not have that. 

It is hard to imagine what the outside world thinks of our 
declining industry, agriculture, more especially as it reaps from 
its dereliction a rich harvest of some 300,000,000/. a year. 

It is strange that a country with the biggest agricultural 
produce market in the world should be suffering from agricultural 
decay ; it is strange that a country suffering from unemployment 
should be forced to depend on outside food supplies, while at home 
fields are rapidly turning back to grass. 

Weare sufferinglike many othe: nations, but probably in a more 
acute manner, from the aftermath of rapidly accumulated wealth. 
Great fortunes have been made, held and augmented in the last 
eighty years; great industries have been built up, and have assumed 
a very imposing and permanent position in the mind of the people 
of this country. Our steel trade, our textile and pottery trades, 
have up till now been taken as permanent assets in our industrial 
life. Yet to-day there is not one of these so-called basic industries 
that is not fighting for its very existence against what are in some 
cases overwhelming odds. 

Some people put this unhappy position down to war disloca- 
tion, but in reality the war has very little to do with the forces that 
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are militating against these industries. The war, it is true, 
destroyed our reserve of wealth, and has made more apparent 
the forces that are undermining our agricultural and industrial 
activities. 

We have been called a nation of shopkeepers. In former 
days, when the shopkeeper was also producer, it was a com- 
pliment to our commercial competence, but to-day, owing to the 
ramifications of industrial life and the opportunities that now 
exist for the merchant, middle-man and commission agent to 
exploit the consumer, the epithet is no longer a compliment, and 
to it we owe much of our misfortune. 

We are to-day suffering from a veritable army of uncontrolled 
and unscrupulous middle-men. Be they the merchant princes of 
the cities and towns or the smallest of middle-men, they have to- 
day brought the exploitation of the consumer to a positive science. 

Take the textile trade; the cost that the consumer pays has 
little, if any, relation to the cost of production : it depends on the 
multiplication of the middle-men’s services, on a tacit understand- 
ing of the trade, and not on a clear and honest profit above the 
manufactured price. 

If we take the retail coal trade, the price at pit-head is some- 
thing like 23s., but when it is deposited in the cellar it becomes 
about 50s., per ton. The only legitimate expenses are the railway 
freights, which are from 6s. to 8s. per ton for 100 miles, the clerical 
work of the transfer, and the cartage from the station to the house. 
Yet the coal merchant requires something like 30s. over the original 
cost of production. 

If one complains to the coal merchant and points out this, 
should he be a small man, he will be prepared to show you 
his books and prove that he is barely making a living. But if 
one goes to the big company, they will refer one to the small 
man and say that any reduction will mean the bankruptcy of 
Jones. One can cite the butchers’ combine—how prices remained 
stationary after the bottom had fallen out of the cattle markets, 
and farmers were losing money. One can cite the milk scandal 
where the producer was robbed and the consumer plundered by an 
avaricious ring of dairies. The millers and bakers have been no 
exception in these secret exploitations of the general public. One 
can go from trade to trade and point out where the middle-man has 
scientifically made capital out of the surrounding high prices and 
the suffering of the people. 

Now, so long as these conditions exist, our industrial life will 
be under a cloud, and the cost of production too high to compete 
efficiently in foreign markets. 

It is owing to the middle-man’s profit and the glut of our home 
markets by foreign imports. It is the insecurity and fear of foreign 
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competition that stagnates the rural life and agriculture of this 
country. There is no other country in the world that has its 
agriculture face to face with such competition ; it has literally to 
stand up against the bumper crops of the four continents of the 
world. Few countries in the world have such an impotent Board 
of Agriculture, one which looks through the eyes of the large land- 
owning classes and the Farmers’ Union, and not through the eyes 
of the land-hungry people. 

To such depths has our agriculture sunk that to-day the mer- 
chant princes no longer trouble to look for home-grown supplies ; 
it is easier for them to buy a consignment from abroad than to 
hunt the countryside for it. They know that what is shipped will 
be efficiently graded and packed, and will be up to standard. Our 
own produce takes second place, and if an over-abundance from 
uncontrolled over-importation occurs, home supplies rot on the 
farmers’ hands. 

An industry that is bled white by the middle-men and is open 
to competition of the bumper crops of the world knows no 
security, and is in danger of extinction. The politician knows no 
remedy, and refuses to call off the middle-men from squeezing the 
last halfpenny of profit out of it. 

The agriculture of this countiy does not want Protection ; it 
has in its proximity to the most coveted markets in the world 
an advantage over every foreign competitor. All it needs is 
security, fair play and practical sympathy. 

By security is meant a tacit understanding that it shall have 
preference in its own market. Such an understanding can only be 
arrived at by internal reorganisation. The Board of Trade ought 
to be kept informed by the Ministry of Agriculture of the approxi- 
mate supplies of food in the country; 4.e., how much grain has 
been planted, how much dairy produce and stock is available ; 
and on this information the Board would control amount of 
supplies imported. 

This is not Protection ; no duty is levied, and consequently 
no rise in price would follow. The country would simply do 
what every sane man does: use what he has grown in his garden 
before he goes to buy outside. If this security was assured, 
the whole outlook for agriculture would be transformed. The 
agriculturist would be free to develop his resources to their 
uttermost. The banks would be prepared to back the develop- 
ments of the country’s own food supplies, and would help to turn 
a derelict industry into a living one. 

We have only to study the history of a little country like 
Denmark to know what can be done when once security for 
agriculture is attained. Denmark in 1864 was a defeated and 
impoverished country ; her trade resources were practically mil ; 
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her soil consisted mostly of bog and sand ; her northern area was 
continually being swept by fierce storms which carried great 
sand-drifts across her arable land. Her climate was cold and 
sunless, cattle had to be stalled for nine months in the year, and 
the land, such as it was, was held in large estates whose owners 
were unable or unwilling to develop them. Her people in 1864 
were on the verge of starvation. But out of this destitution arose 
leaders who preached a gospel of patriotism and national en- 
deavour. Many meetings were held all over the country, and 
these leaders pointed the way to salvation through intensive 
cultivation of the soil. The soil, they told the people, was sacred 
and worthy of the best treatment, and if it was reverently and 
carefully handled it would give forth a hundredfold. 

The large estates were broken up ; agricultural colleges for both 
small holders and farmers were established. The great sand 
dunes on the west coast were scientifically forested, and the sand 
effectively blanketed and prevented from drifting into the interior. 
The bog-lands were drained and the drained land carefully marled 
and clayed so as to make it produce crops. Great electric power 
stations were established all over the country, and all the small 
holders’ houses and even their cowsheds and piggeries were fitted 
with electric light. Dairies and bacon factories were established 
throughout the country by the joint efforts of farmers, bankers 
and Government. 

Through this noble effort Denmark rose from destitution, 
defeat and bankruptcy to be a great exporting country, and in 
1913 she became one of the richest countries per head of popula- 
tion in the world. 

We must remember that she had everything against her. In 
1864 she was ‘ down and out’; she had wretched soil and a bad 
climate. But, thanks to her patriotic leaders, she overcame all 
her difficulties ; she conquered both the forces of Nature and the 
cupidity and stupidity of the big landowners. These estates, by 
the will of the people, were cut up into small holdings, and to-day 
the average-sized farm is 30 acres and the largest 150 acres. 

This policy of opening up the land to the people has paid 
Denmark; it was, in fact, her salvation. Has our country 
nothing to learn from such a policy ? 

It is said by the Danes that, if they had Great Britain, they 
would supply electricity to the rural districts of England by 
harnessing the water power of Scotland; that they would not 
only produce the whole of the dairy, bacon and egg supply of this 
country, but would make great exports as well. 

Is not this an indictment against the organisation, patriotism 
and spirit of this country ? Can we hope or desire to prosper 
when we cannot handle our own national indigenous industry ? 
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Such efforts as that of Denmark cannot be made under our 
present system of large landlords and large tenant farmers. 
Denmark realised that this great productive work must be taken 
in hand by the people themselves, that only by placing the people 
on the land as owners and by giving them the necessary instruction 
and marketing facilities could such a policy succeed. 

The only way in which we can protect our agriculture against 
foreign competition is by efficient internal organisation. First, 
we must get some system of marketing security, empower the 
Board of Trade, an impartial administrative body whose duties 
consist in looking to the welfare of the country as a whole, to 
arrange that home produce gets marketed before foreign supplies 
are allowed in ; 1.¢., if our supply of agricultural produce amounts 
to, say, one-third of the requirements of the country, then only 
two-thirds of imported produce should be arranged for at stated 
dates. If the home supplies fail anticipation, then additional 
supplies can be allowed entrance. If more home produce is found 
to be availabie, then, in most cases, this surplus could be adjusted 
next quarter. 

If this control should tend to enhance prices, the balance 
could immediately be restored by extension of importation, and 
in this way the Board of Trade could regulate the market prices. 
It would probably be found that, as increased home production 
developed through the beneficial effect of security, the farmer 
would be content and able to take smaller profits per unit of 
commodity, and so the tendency would gradually be to cheapen 
the cost of living. 

Secondly, we must get our middle-men under control. They 
are, after all, the servants of the general public ; they are merely 
the transport agents to the community. At present the hawker 
in the street has to buy a licence to peddle, and has to pay 5s. for 
it, but the middle-man can evade all registration, can organise 
himself into secret and powerful combines, and charge the public 
what he likes. 

After all, the railway companies are middle-men in a sense: they 
transport, but do not manufacture, produce. The publican is a 
middle-man, and both the railways and the publicans have to be 
registered, and at the same time have tariffs and commissions 
fixed by Parliament. \ 

Is there any reason why the middle-men who handle the 
necessaries of life should not be registered and their commission 
fixed ? It would undoubtedly wipe out a legion of petty middle- 
men, who to-day batten on the industries of the country. The 
clearing out of these unproductive units would be a relief to the 
community, and would give security to the established middle- 
men, who would not feel the effects of reduced profits, because 
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these would be made good by an increased volume of secured 
trade. 

If this was done, it would at once establish a healthy and an 
efficient link between the consumer and the producer; it would 
clear away once and for all that undercurrent of suspicion which 
is causing much unrest. The consumer would know that there 
was a clear deal between him and the producer, and the producer 
would know that the registered middle-man could be summoned 
and his licence taken away if he took more than his authorised 
commission. 

How far it would be advisable for the Ministry of Agriculture 
to finance dairies and bacon factories and local collecting centres 
would depend upon the moral courage and foresight of the 
Ministry, but it is certain that, with the security that would be 
established by such reforms, any risk would be reduced to vanish- 
ing point. Farmers and bankers would eagerly subscribe to their 
establishment, and in a short time new life would be breathed into 
the husbandry of the land. . 

The sugar-beet industry would be extended, not so much on 
account of the supply of sugar, but on accotint of the by-products, 
which make an excellent winter feed for cattle, and give an extra 
rotation crop to the farmer. 

Potatoe-desiccating mills, starch and potato-flour mills, would 
be established to take over surplus potato crops, and many other 
agricultural industries started. 

By giving security to agriculture the country would save many 
hundreds of millions a year, and this fact would serve to transform 
her internal trade and bring prosperity where there is nothing but 
ruin and decay. 

Are we, as a people, too hide-bound, too stagnant, to grasp the 
urgent need of these reforms? Have we lost our racial adapt- 
ability ? We are faced with a worse future than Denmark had to 
face in 1864. We have a population of forty-five millions, of 
which thirty millions are at present fed from outside at a cost of 
700,000,000], a year. . 

The surest sign of national stability is national self-sufficiency. 
This country is gambling on a return of industrial life. Would it 
not, therefore, be as well to grapple at once with our internal 
problems ? Would it not, therefore, be as well to awaken the 
nation to the salvation that is within easy 1each, the development 
of our internal resources ? 

HAMMOND Foot. 
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SOME ENGLISH LETTER-WRITERS 


THE promised volume of new letters by Jane Welsh Carlyle may 
be something of a literary event. Much will probably depend on 
the period of her life to which the letters belong. But they may 
establish her place in rivalry to Lady Mary Wortley Montagu as 
the best letter-writer among Englishwomen, if not one of the 
finest in our language. Lightness of touch, the humour which 
masks earnestness, and an almost tragic power of restrained pathos, 
are among her gifts. She does not attract affection, but she 
compels sympathy. 

No lover [she had written as a girl] will Jane Welsh find like St. Preux, 


no husband like Wolmar. O Lord! O Lord! Where is the St. Preux ? 
Where is the Wolmar ? Sess, Iam in earnest. I shall never marry. 


Above all things, she wanted a man of genius for her husband. It 
was the ambition of her youth, and it was gratified. If happiness 
always lay where Gibbon found it—in the mature fulfilment of a 
youthful aspiration—she should have been happy. When Carlyle 
appeared on the scene, he is compared to St. Preux : 

He has his talents, his vast and cultivated mind, his independence of 

soul, and his high-souled principles of honour. But then—ah! these 
‘buts ’—St. Preux never kicked the fire-irons, nor made puddings in his 
tea-cup. 
She could not always take Carlyle humorously, neither could she 
habitually practise the cheerful Horatian philosophy of Lady 
Mary. The ‘ buts’ became too strong tor her. Ill-health, circum- 
stances, and her own temperament soured what there was in her 
of sweetness and petrified the strength of her nature into hard- 
ness. Her life isa tragedy. It contradicts the pleasant maxim so 
complacently verified by Gibbon. It rather illustrates the cruel 
truth that to those whom the gods curse is granted their heart’s 
desire. 

Jane Welsh was born in r8or. FitzGerald and Thackeray 
were some ten years younger. In matters of taste it is idle to 
expect agreement. Yet I think that these three are the only letter- 
writers of comparatively recent times who can be fitly compared 
with their predecessors of the eighteenth century. Nor in the 
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correspondence of any previous period can any true rival be found 
to the group of great letter-writers who flourished in the reigns of 
Anne and the first three Georges. The only possible competitor 
is Dorothy Osborne, who belongs wholly to the seventeenth cen- 
tury. It may be that her letters have more personal charm than 
literary merit. They certainly reveal her as a fascinating type of 
the English gentlewoman. And many of them are tried by the 
severest of all tests. They are love-letters. Yet, intimate, tender, 
playful, though they are, they never fo1 one moment make us 
ashamed of having read them. 

In her letters Dorothy Osborne tells us of her life, her occupa- 
tions, interests, and reading. She might have been the wife of 
Henry Cromwell, and her lovers wrote verses to her of which she 
only remembers the tag : 


A stately and majestic brow 
Of force to make Protectors bow. 


Or she might have married‘an elderly widower, with four daughters 
old enough to be her sisters, or a cousin who afterwards became a 
duke. But she remained constant to William Temple, whose 
heart she had won by taking upon herself the blame for her 
brother’s ‘ malignancy.’ In waiting seven years for her lover, she 
had to endure the opposition of her family. Simple pleasures 
filled her sequestered life. She was fond of theatricals, loved 
battledore and shuttlecock, liked to sit in the shade with the shep- 
herdesses on the common at Chicksands, listening to their ballads, 
one of which she sends to her lover. But when her mind was 
too much harassed by her servants, by her brother’s reproaches, 
or by her father’s sickness, she found her favourite solace in her 
dogs and her books. She forgot her troubles in tears over Reine 
Marguerite, cried an hour for Almanzor, threw herself into a rage 
over Alcidiana. But she read critically. The poems of the thrice 
noble, chaste, and virtuous Margaret, Duchess of Newcastle, satis- 
fied her that there were many ‘ soberer people in Bedlam’ than 
their fantastic authoress. She preferred the easy grace of the 
French romance-writers, before they were Englished by persons 
of quality, to the ‘ handsome language ’ of Broghill’s Parthenissa. 
She delighted in the travels of Fernando Mendez Pinto. She was 
a ‘devote’ of Jeremy Taylor. Fond of reading though she was, 
she cherished her half-serious superstitions. She consulted that 
notorious professor of the black art, Lilly. She thought him 
foolish, but could not ‘ forbear laying a peas-cod with nine peas in 
it under my door, and was informed by it that my husband’s name 
should be Thomas.’ ‘ How like you that?’ she asks William 
Temple. 

Dorothy Osborne is a connecting link with Swift. As Lady 
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Temple she was mistress of the household into which he, possibly 
a distant relation of her own, was admitted as her. husband’s 
secretary. By date of birth he is the first of the famous letter- 
writers—Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, Chesterfield, Gray, 
Gibbon, Horace Walpole, Cowper, Sydney Smith, Walter Scott, 
Southey, Charles Lamb, Byron, Shelley—who adorned the reigns 
of Queen Anne and the first three Hanoverian Sovereigns. In his 
fascinating Letter Book, Mr. Saintsbury adds other names, but 
omits Gibbon. I have such respect for his judgment on all literary 
matters that I hope the omission is accidental. Anyhow, in 
length and distinction the list is remarkable. Looking to the 
comparative poverty in this particular art which marks both the 
previous and the succeeding periods, the richness of these 120 
years cannot be accidental. It must be due to peculiarly favour- 
able conditions. 

The art of talking on paper intimately and naturally, in an 
easy style, with an absent friend, is not likely to be practised 
before it is needed or after it has become superfluous. So long as 
society consisted of detached, isolated groups, whose members met 
every day or every week, oral communication satisfied all require- 
ments. For the vast majority the living world was practically 
represented within the limits of the parish or the market town 
where each individual dwelt. By the beginning of the eighteenth 
century life had widened in every direction. Local communities 
had, so to speak, become decentralised. People left their homes 
to pursue study, business, or pleasure, at a distance. They 
travelled more ; but journeys were not so easy and so rapid as to 
keep friends in constant touch with one another. They grew less 
provincial and more cosmopolitan, curious about the manners 
and customs of other communities than their own, both at home 
and abroad. Politics and political personages attracted more 
general attention. Education multiplied readers who desired to 
exchange their views on literature. New tastes were being formed. 
Notes had to be compared on painting, music, history, antiquarian 
pursuits. As London became more and more the centre of the 
fashionable, political, and artistic world, countrymen and country- 
women grew eager to know more about the life of ‘ town.’ Society 
was ripe for newspapers ; but journalism barely existed. Letters 
were the Press of the eighteenth century. Between friends they 
supplied, at distant intervals, the discussions of politics, social 
life, literature, plays, entertainments, actors and actresses, sport, 
fashions, gossip, scandal, which every morning are to-day provided 
in print to all the world at the breakfast-table by the daily Press. 

Eighteenth century letter-writers met a demand for news 
which was scarcely felt in preceding periods, and enjoyed a mono- . 
poly in its distribution which their successors have lost. They 
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were also, as compared with their predecessors, fortunate in their 
instrument. The intimacy of private letters, as well as their mis- 
cellaneous contents, demanded some vehicle of expression which 
was less stately and magnificent than the prose of the Elizabethans 
or the early Stuarts. It is impossible to imagine Hooker telling 
some tit-bit of scandal, Bacon describing a scene at Ranelagh, or 
Milton relating the details of an elopement. What was needed 
was a prose for all the practical purposes of life. It had been sup- 
plied, and the eighteenth century letter-writers, notably Swift, 
helped to raise its level or maintain its standards. In the best 
sense of the words, their letters are in form surprisingly modern. 
The style is brisk and supple, lending itself readily to point, 
lightness, and irony. It is too simple for pedantry, too unpreten- 
tious for grandeur. Colloquial, without being either slovenly or 
vulgar, it resembles the easy, lively conversation of the well-bred 
man of the world. 

Fortunate in their opportunity and in the change of style, the 
eighteenth century letter-writers were fortunate also in the posses- 
sion of leisure. Here their successors have been, to an ever in- 
creasing degree, at a disadvantage. Even if the demand for letters 
still existed, the hustle of modern life would limit the supply and 
deteriorate the quality. It cannot, in this connection, be without 
significance that of the three or four men who have since 1820 
excelled in the art two, FitzGerald and Stevenson, were, from 
choice or necessity, recluses. The strain of modern life is one of 
the two principal causes of the decay of letter-writing ; the other 
is the ubiquity of the daily Press. Women have turned their 
abilities into other channels. Jane Austen, for instance, might 
have excelled as a letter-writer if she had not been so eminent as a 
novelist. The penny post must, I think, be acquitted of the 
crime of killing letter-writing. I noticed no improvement in the 
letters which I either wrote or received when the rate was raised 
to twopence. 

Next to Swift, Lady Mary Pierrepoint (afterwards Wortley 
Montagu) is the oldest of the group. She has not the personal 
charm of Dorothy Osborne ; she does not, like Jane Welsh, un- 
consciously command our sympathies ; her letters do not throb 
with the repressed passion which makes those of Swift so intensely 
alive. It may even be that her heart is weaker than her head, 
though she had in her enough romance to plan and carry out her 
elopement with Edward Wortley Montagu. She was an excep- 
tional woman ; her gifts, industry, and acquirements would have 
distinguished her at any period of history. She was also strikingly 
typical ; her general attitude towards life was essentially charac- 
teristic of the eighteenth century. She pretended to no enthu- 
siasm, encouraged no feelings, which she could not justify to her 
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reason, looked at all facts squarely and serenely, took the world as 
she found it and made the best of it. She grasped the certainties 
of the present instead of straining after the dubious delights of the 
future. She professed no sympathy with sickness or poverty. 
But she was a practical philanthropist, who introduced inoculation 
and won the adoration of the Italian peasants by teaching them 
useful domestic arts. 

Her letters are excellent reading. They are natural, lively, 
and full of variety. Their bulk—a matter of some importance in 
comparing letter-writers—is considerable, and the standard uni- 
formly high. Lady Mary has all the century’s taste for gossip, 
but, unlike Walpole, she is never cattish. She excels, as is shown 
by her Turkish and Italian letters, in descriptions of places and of 
manners. Apart from her depreciation of Madame de Sevigné, 
she is no mean critic of literature. But, good as her letters are, 
there is something about the writer which makes them, at least 
in my mind, inferior to those of Horace Walpole or Cowper. The 
standard of comparison is unquestionably high. Both have been 
at different times called, by ‘ universal agreement,’ the finest letter- 
writer in the English language. Whether either deserves the title, 
and if so, to which it should be assigned, may be open to dispute. 
But undoubtedly the letters of both are so good that they serve 
as admirable touchstones of excellence in others, and probably 
it is safe to say that, if twenty men were asked to choose five of 
our best letter-writers, Walpole and Cowper would each be sure 
of a place in every list. They also illustrate, in a striking manner, 
the difficulty of comparing the merits of masters in so varied a 
field as that of letter-writing. Contemporaries though they are, 
their characters, tastes, interests, mode of living, material, every- 
where offer points of contrast rather than of comparison. Even 
the differences in their literary form afford no criterion. In each 
case the style is perfectly appropriate to the subject-matter. The 
brilliancy and glitter of Walpole are no less in harmony with the 
world of London society than the natural, unstudied ease of 
Cowper with the rural surroundings of Olney. To read them side 
by side is to be convinced of the need of a certain catholicity of 
taste. 

Both men adored their mothers and were at their best with 
children. Both had their animal pets: Walpole his Vandyke cat, 
with black whiskers and boots ; Cowper his pigeons and hares. 
But otherwise, even when they had some community of feeling, 
they generally shared the taste with a difference. Both were 
proud of their descent. Walpole laboured at his pedigree in order 
to connect himself with medieval times and Norman barons, as 
became the lord of the castellated villa on Strawberry Hill; 
Cowper valued his birth for the same reason, as a man who had 
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sunk in the world: it secured his position and saved him from 
being spoken of as ‘ that fellow Cowper.’ Both admired the poetry 
of Pope; but Walpole was attracted by the point and finish, 
Cowper by the strength and contempt for ornament. Both were 
gardeners ; but Walpole planted for effect, Cowper for the pot. 
Both were careful of their personal appearance. The long, lean 
figure of Walpole, arrayed in a lavender coat, a waistcoat em- 
broidered with silver, ruffles, and frill of lace, partridge silk stock- 
ings, and gold buckles to his shoes, sliding into the room, according 
to the affected gait of the day, with knees bent and on tiptoe, was 
a familiar sight in London assemblies for half a century. Cowper, 
on the other hand, though something of a dandy, did not aspire 
beyond the scrupulous neatness which corresponded to his position 
as a ‘squire’ in a village town. His coat and breeches were of 
green and drab; his hat was ‘a smart, well-cocked, fashionable 
affair.’ Half in banter, half in earnest, he rejoiced in the posses- 
sion of the most elegant buttons in the county and of a waistcoat 
which was the admiration of all the ladies. His shoe buckles were 
of silver, and he was ready to give five-and-twenty shillings for a 
buckle to his stock which would make a figure in Olney. He 
carried three snuff-boxes. His shoes were of London make; his 
ruffles were the work of Lady Austen ; his stockings were knitted 
by Mrs. Unwin. 

In most respects the two men are totally unlike. It is some- 
times said that a man is revealed by his friends and by his favourite 
books. Why not by his dog? Byron, for instance, chose the 
dogs that we should expect. He himself was partly compounded 
of the tempestuous gaiety of the Newfoundland ‘ Boatswain ’ and 
the slumbering ferocity of his Swiss, short-tailed sheep-dog 
‘ Mutz,’ and, like the latter, was ready, at the bidding of the right 
person, to shut a door or balance a biscuit on his nose. In the case 
of Walpole and Cowper the evidence is illuminating. Both men 
were dog-lovers ; but Walpole treated his dogs as his pets or his 
mistresses : Cowper made them his intimate friends and walking 
companions. Walpole adored his ‘ Tory,’ the black King Charles, 
‘the prettiest, fattest, dearest creature,’ or his silver-fleeced 
‘ Patapan ’ in his rainbow ribbons, equally fat, with adorable eyes. 
Cowper’s favourite was his faithful comrade in his rambles, the 
water-spaniel ‘ Beau,’ whose ears were every evening carefully 
delivered by his master from the burs which during the day he 
had gathered in the thickets. We seem to know beforehand what 
will be the respective characteristics of the letters of their masters. 

Walpole could see no difference between a sirloin and a country 
squire. Sharing in all the brilliant gaieties of the fashionable 
world, familiar with political life, conversant with every intrigue 
of placeman or fine lady, he is full of point, glitter, epigram, and 
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antithesis. Cowper, from his retirement in a quiet Buckingham- 
shire village, shy, timid, and gentle as one of his own hares, lets 
his whimsical humour play over the trivialities of rural life. Wal- 
pole composes, so to speak, in the blaze of the variegated lamps 
that lit up the Pantheon, or of the torches that waited on coaches 
and sedans, or of the wax tapers that illuminated the faro table. 
Cowper writes, as it were, in the low-ceiled room of a cottage at 
Olney, by the light of the candle and water-globe of the Bucking- 
hamshire lace-maker. The letters of the one were revised by his 
own hand, if not written for publication ; those of the other are 
his inmost self, intended for no other eye but that of the person to 
whom they were addressed. Sir Horace Mann, who was the 
recipient of Walpole’s most brilliant gems of gossip, probably lost 
little by the severance of personal intercourse. But, in spite of 
his moods of religious melancholy, many will envy Mrs. Unwin 
her daily walk with Cowper. The one writer dazzles with his 
cleverness, but leaves us cold towards himself; the other com- 
pels personal sympathy, and excites, though the word is too 
violent for so gentle an impression, the desire to have known him 
in the intimacy of every-day life. 

It is unfair to Walpole to suggest that his letters are nothing 
but the chit-chat of the town, retailed with wit and sparkling 
gaiety by a man who kept the best company. They are that and 
much more. Walpole’s wide range of interests gave him a great 
variety of subject. He was an indefatigable, and probably indis- 
criminate, collector of books, pictures, busts, gems, medals, 
painted glass. Where there was so much taste, some was inevit- 
ably bad. But, with all his amateurishness, he did good service 
in fostering a true feeling for art and the scientific pursuit of his- 
torical and antiquarian studies. In literature his capacity was 
greater than his achievement. Yet he had a touch of genius, 
though no one will accept the exaggerated estimate of Byron, who, 
in a fit of snobbishness, calls him ‘ the father of the first romance 
and of the last tragedy in our language.’ An indefatigable play- 
goer, a subscriber to the opera, a dancing senator who passed from 
the House to the ball-room, he gathered, and, to use his own 
words, preserved in his letters, ‘ the follies of the age for the 
information of posterity.’ 

In literature Cowper is the greater figure. ‘ In his studies of 
nature his poetry sounds a note of the coming romantic triumph. 
But of the Gothic revival, in which Walpole was a pioneer, he took 
no notice. He collected nothing. For pictures or statuary he had 
cultivated no taste. The glamour of illuminated missals, the love 
of bindings, the mysteries of type, the science of rare editions, 
passed him by unmoved. In the medieval monuments of the 
neighbourhood he felt no interest. He lived in the seclusion of a 
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country village, shuddering at the grim associations of London 
with the tragedy of his past life. In an existence so monotonous 
small occurrences were events. His background is harmonious in 
colouring, full of touches of quiet observation ; in the foreground 
are sketched a crowd of figures. It is the skilful use that he made 
of the nothings of country life which makes him so great as a 
letter-writer. He handles the little comedies of real life that were 
staged around him with Miss Austen’s playful, caustic humour. So 
consummate is the art, unconscious and natural as it is, that his 
actors are still alive after the lapse of 150 years. Walpole’s per- 
sonages remain merely names—important names, it is true. But 
Cowper makes us know his humble neighbours, from William 
Barber, the barber and wig-maker, who would not have waited 
on the King on Sundays, down to Ashburner, the gigantic draper 
and undertaker, whose face was stamped with the conviction that 
he was born only to bury others, not to be buried himself. 

The letters of the two writers, like their lives and personalities, 
are scarcely comparable. Those who would rather see the foun- 
tains of Versailles, in their brilliant play, than watch the Ouse at 
Olney winding slowly between flat banks in a saucer of low hills, 
will prefer Walpole. On the other hand, there will be those who 
will always be ready to desert Walpole and the faro table for a 
quiet game of spillikins with Cowper. So it is with all the great 
letter-writers. The preference for this one or that other must be 
largely a matter of the reader’s own temperament, and not 
seldom varies with his moods. Orders of merit are wasted 


labour. 
ERNLE. 
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A LyRIc may be a spontaneous outburst of poetic emotion, issuing 
perfect, like Venus, from the foam-flecked sea. But a sonnet, 
however naturally it may seem to flow, can never be this. Of all 
bardic efforts it is the least unconscious, the most systematically 
pieced and compacted of all the inspirations of the Muse. Emo- 
tional verse and the sonnet, in fact, are almost an antithesis. You 
may hew a mass of marble into human shape, or paint a fresco, or 
write drama, or passionate music, in such ecstasy of mind as 
scarcely to be aware of the details at all. But if you are engaged 
upon a mosaic, where each and every fragment has its own 
allotted place and must be separately selected and fitted in, the 
spontaneity will be sure to ebb. Or rather the imaginative 
energy will have to be reined in, for, unless the most vigilant 
handiwork is employed, you will be likely, by a single misplace- 
ment, to spoil the whole picture. 

Given the central thought and original emotion as a basis, you 
have to settle down deliberately to an ingenious and elaborate 
piece of joinery. There must be fourteen lines, no more and no 
less, iambic in movement, and with ten syllables in each. But 
the difficulties have only begun. Of the first eight lines, or octave, 
four must rhyme together, and the remaining four must likewise 
have but one rhyme between them. The last six lines, or sestet, 
must have three different rhymes. The order of the rhymes in the 
octave has to be as follows: the first, fourth, fifth, and eighth lines 
must rhyme, and the second, third, sixth, and seventh ; but the 
order of the rhymes in the sestet may be determined by the writer 
himself. Between the octave and sestet there is generally a pause, 
a kind of cesura, or breathing space, a halt in the wave of emotion, 
a momentary lull or ingathering before the final break upon the 
shore of the senses. 

If the word that best conveys the meaning cannot find an 
adequate number of rhyming partners (and the English vocabu- 
lary, compared, for example, with the Italian, is notoriously 
impecunious in this respect), it has to be discarded for an inferior, 
but more adaptable, alternative. And even if such rhymes, after 
due search, are discovered, they may run the risk of betraying 
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their unspontaneous origin, and so lose their bloom and natural 
life. The result of all this is that, unless compounded with unusual 
skill, a sonnet is very apt to wear a strained, artificial, concocted 
look, which robs it of vitality and much of its grace. But, more 
than this, it should be informed by a single dominating idea. That 
is to say, it should not stray from the central theme, but be 
saturated with it in every part. The sonnet, therefore, requires a 
craftsman of the first order, but still a craftsman, rather than a 
thapsodist or prophet. He may be likened to a worker in precious 
wood or metal, who lavishes all his dexterity and feeling upon a 
beautiful design, labouring at it with the most delicate tools and 
patient, loving care, refining here and altering there, until at last 
the inlaid product is perfected, and he can do no more. The 
greatest poets of all would, it is true, feel cramped by such a net- 
work of rule and prescription, just as Michael Angelo would have 
felt had he been put to the goldsmith’s work of Benvenuto Cellini, 
or Tintoretto to the task of the Van Eycks. Yet Cellini and the 
Van Eycks were incomparable artists, and the world is richer for 
the masterpieces they left. It is for this reason that we have no 
true sonnet from Shakespeare’s pen, the Shakespearean sonnet 
being merely a series of three stanzas of four decasyllables apiece, 
the alternate lines of each quatrain rhyming together, and with a 
rhyming couplet at the end to clinch the whole. With his natural 
stream of inspiration, broad as a river and inexhaustible, he would 
have found it not only irksome, but almost impossible, to confine 
that eager genius within the conventional and rigid code of a 
sonnet proper. 

Yet, in spite of all this, the true sonnet occupies a proud place 
in literature, for when it is perfect it conveys an impression of 
structural strength and beauty possessed by no other form of verse 
in the same degree. At its best it is as dramatic as the drama 
and as lyrical as a song, and more remarkable for its concentrated 
interest and architectural unity than any other composition of a 
like length. It requires for its creation the highest skill and 
finest ear, and he who is successful in it has not only performed 
the hardest feat, but scaled all but the topmost peaks of the famed 
Parnassian mount. 

José-Maria de Heredia was born on November 22, 1842, on a 
coffee plantation that overlooked the busy harbour of Santiago- 
de-Cuba. Partly of Spanish and partly of French extraction, he 
could boast of one ancestor who had been a Chief Justice in Nor- 
mandy, and another, Don Pedro de Heredia, who was one of the 
early pioneers of the new continent and founder of the city of 
Carthagena. At eight years of age he came to France and was 
educated by the priests at the College of St. Vincent at Senlis. 
Nine years later he returned to Cuba, and there, at the Havana 
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University, remained for twelve months, finally re-embarking for 
France in 1859. He finished his education at the Ecole des 
Chartes, and, thus learnedly equipped, proceeded to settle down 
to the labour of his life. His first verses appeared in the Revue dz 
Paris in 1862, and for the next fifteen years he contributed at 
intervals to various well-known periodicals of the day. Between 
1877 and 1887 he published a translation of Diaz del Castello’s 
History of the Conquest of New Spain with an introduction ; and 
in 1893 Les Trophées appeared, the little volume containing the 
famous sonnets and a few other short pieces. In the following 
year he brought out a translation of the life of the half-mythical 
nun, Alferez, and was elected a member of the French Academy. 
In 1901 he became librarian of the Bibliothéque de 1’Arsénal at 
Paris ; and on October 3, 1905, having completed a critical edition 
of André Chénier’s works, he breathed his last at the Chateau de 
Bourdonné, in Seine-et-Oise, in the sixty-third year of his age. 
Such, in bald and briefest outline, was the uneventful public 
record of one of the most illustrious poets that France has pro- 
duced. Never was there a man more diffident about his own 
accomplishments. Until well on in middle life he could not even 
be persuaded to publish his verses in book form. Like those of 
Shakespeare, they circulated in manuscript among his intimates, 
until they were quoted and became celebrated in spite of himself. 
But, to understand his outlook and his art, one must bear in mind 
the influences to which he was subject during the impressionable 
period that followed his early youth. His friend and guide, the 
man who gave him the bias that lasted his life through, encourag- 
ing and directing all his efforts, was the brilliant Leconte de Lisle, 
the centre of a distinguished group, composed, among others, of 
Coppée, Sully-Prudhomme, Verlaine, and Heredia himself. They 
were the champions of form and execution, of technique and style, 
of classicism and self-restraint, as against the Romantic school of 
emotion and personal feeling represented by De Musset, and 
became known to the world as the ‘ Parnassians.’ This early 
training is recognisable in all that Heredia wrote, proving a weak- 
ness as well as a strength, as it always will be where a rule of art is 
prescribed to the exclusion of so large a slice of human interest. 
But our poet must be taken as he is, not a Shakespeare nor a 
Goethe, with their Divine melodies and universal appeal, but, if 
a trifle hard and cold, a consummate master of his own lyre, un- 
rivalled in his own country, unequalled in any other of the modern 
world. To find his peer one must go to ancient Thebes and invoke 
the shade of Pindar, himself a mighty craftsman in an age of 
giants. That Heredia should have written so meagrely, with so 
commanding a talent, is astonishing. A hundred and eighteen 
sonnets are practically the sum total of his work. A fastidious” 
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taste has often hampered a great career; and if he had had to 
publish something every year, though there would have been an 
inevitable proportion of inferior quality, yet, as with all true and 
voluminous poets, the veins of gold would have been frequent and 
extensive, and posterity would possess a far richer legacy than the 
one he has actually left behind him. 

+ In spite of this, there are a score of his sonnets that will hold 
their own in the poetry of France as long as her language is read 
or spoken. Of these not fewer than half a dozen are well-nigh 
perfect, the best that has been done in this most searching of all 
poetic tests. And, more than that, they have a unique indivi- 
duality of their own ; for, in addition to their polish and radiant 
form, they are dramatic, intense, vivid, and, in conception and 
manner, unlike any other achievement in the whole field of 
descriptive art. Within the narrow confines of this essay not more 
than four of them can be chosen to illustrate the characteristics 
of Heredia’s genius, the sureness of his incomparable gift, the 
flawless beauty of his best work. These, however, will suffice to 
prove that in his own bright sphere he is second to none. 

The first is Perseus and Andromeda. The youthful god has just 
rescued the daughter of Cepheus from the monster and is bearing 
her oceanwards on the back of Pegasus. What a picture Heredia 
has drawn, the splendid steed refusing at first to enter the sea, 
pawing the water and neighing, but then breasting it and tossing 
his flowing mane, his nostrils quivering with excitement as he 
snuffs the brine and the spray whips his glowing flanks; the 
gallant rider, bearing bloody marks from his encounter, superb, 
heroic, flushed with love, adventure, and success; the golden 
maiden, hysterical, shamefaced, adoring, lifting her little feet out 
of the reach of a wave that kisses them on its way ; the blue vault 
of heaven and the crested, curling billows ; and, finally, the leap 
of the magic horse as he launches himself into the air on wings of 
flame! Within the cabined space of fourteen lines the whole action 
is depicted. Yet the tremendous nature of the enterprise is in no 
way dwarfed by the setting. It is large and crystal clear, touched 
with the gorgeous hues of the great poet’s phantasy and glowing 
with its own internal fire. It is a masterpiece of technique, 
although its merit is partly veiled by the very ease of its execu- 
tion : 

Au milieu de l’écume arrétant son essor, 
Le Cavalier vainqueur du monstre et de Méduse, 
Ruisselant d’une bave horrible ov le sang fuse, 
Emporte dans ses bras la vierge aux cheveux d’or. 
Sur l’étalon divin, frére de Chrysaor, 
Qui piaffe dans la mer et hennit et refuse, 
Il a posé l’Amante éperdue et confuse 
Qui lui rit et l’étreint et qui sanglote encor. 
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Il l’embrasse. La houle enveloppe leur groupe. 
Elle, d’un faible effort, raméne sur la croupe 
Ses beaux pieds qu’en fuyant baise un flot vagabond ; 


Mais Pégase irrité par le fouet de la lame, 
A l’appel du Héros s’enlevant d’un seul bond, 
Bat le ciel ébloui de ses ailes de flamme, 


The Trebbia is the second of these four poems. It is the morn- 
ing of one of the decisive battles of the world. The power of Rome 
hangs in the balance, for Hannibal has just crossed the Alps and 
is about to strike. To traverse them even to-day is a never- 
ceasing marvel, but to have marched an army over them more 
than 2,000 years ago—that was a stupendous, a superhuman, 
an almost miraculous, feat. What a man to have achieved this, 
to have compelled that mighty range to bow its head and let the 
conqueror pass ! 

Dawn has touched the summits of the mountains, and both 
camps are astir. The light horse from Numidia are watering at 
the river. In all directions bugles are sounding the call to arms ; 
for, in spite of unfavourable omens—flood, tempest, and rain—the 
Roman leader has decided to attack. Burning villages are flaring 
on the horizon, casting lurid gleams across the leaden sky. In the 
distance the trumpeting of an elephant is heard. And, in’ the 
midst of it all, Hannibal, the man of destiny, leans against an 
archway, alone, dreaming, and triumphant, listening to the tramp 
of the Roman legions marching to their doom. It is impossible 
to exaggerate the dramatic power of this sonnet. The reader is 
carried back to that history-making day. The scene is before him, 
a living presentation of the dead, picturesque, absorbing, vital. 
He sees the lonely figure of the great conqueror, sublime, yet 
pathetic, a pawn in the hands of overruling Fate. The tumult of 
advancing hosts is in sharp contrast with this silent, brooding 
arbiter of their fortunes. All the turmoil of preparation seems 
subordinate. It is the solitary, musing Carthaginian, withdrawn 
into himself in this supreme hour, that concentrates all the interest 
and holds it in suspense : 


L’aube d’un jour sinistre a blanchi les hauteurs, 

Le camp s’éveille. En bas roule et gronde le fleuve 
Ou l’escadron léger des Numides s’abreuve. 

Partout sonne l’appel clair des buccinateurs. 


Car malgré Scipion, les augures menteurs, 

La Trebbia débordée, et qu’il vente et qu’il pleuve, 
Sempronius Consul, fier de sa gloire neuve, 

A fait lever la hache et marcher les licteurs. 


Rougissant le ciel noir de flambotments lugubres, 
A l’horizon, bralaient les villages Insubres ; 
On entendait au loin barrir un éléphant. 
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Et 1a-bas, sous le pont, adossé contre une arche, 
Hannibal écoutait, pensif et triomphant, 
Le piétinement sourd des légions en marche. 


Upon Anthony and Cleopatra is laid the spell of Egypt, the 
land of mystery, haunted by its strange and immemorial past. 
The Queen is in the arms of her lover. The most passionate and 
irresistible woman of the South is clinging to him and crazing his 
wits with her beauty. His ambition is to conquer the world and 
share its glories with her. But she is his ally as well as his mis- 
tress. In a little while their fleets will be ranged to give battle to 
the future master of the Roman Empire. How little does Anthony 
suspect the impending treachery, that cruel desertion at the 
moment of his greatest need by the siren who leans upon him ! 
He feels the rise and fall of her bosom through his heavy mail, and 
listens to her sighing breath as, full of deep contentment, she 
turns her pale face to him. He bends over to press his lips upon 
hers. What is Egypt’s history, or Rome’s, or any other, or worldly 
riches, or fame, or honour, to the ecstasy of that moment? She 
opens her glorious eyes, when, gazing down into their depths, he 
sees reflected, as in a pool, the betrayal that isathand. Amid the 
stars of golden light that dance within them, a fleet of galleys, 
bearing the Queen’s colours, are flying, flying, flying. Like leaves 
before the winter’s gale, they speed and speed away! It is but a 
vile trick of the imagination, and, gathering her ever closer, their 
lips meet and cleave together in the profound stillness of the 
Egyptian summer night. 

This is the setting of Heredia’s sonnet, with the sluggish Nile 
winding beneath the lovers, past ancient tomb and temple to the 
eternal sea. There is magic in the last three lines. The enchanter- 
poet has waved his wand and made a new birth out of the unreal. 
So great is the power of fancy wedded to the gift of harmony and 
words! Its influence is deeper than fact, more lasting than 
truth, more subtle than reason. Its sway is equal over young and 
old, and the hand that bears its sceptre commands more king- 
doms and more peoples than have ever been inscribed upon the 
roll of time : 


Tous deux ils regardaient, de la haute terrasse, 
L’Egypte s’endormir sous un ciel étouftant 

Et le Fleuve, a travers le Delta noir qu’il fend, 
Vers Bubaste ou Sais rouler son onde grasse. 


Et le Romain sentait sous la lourde cuirasse, 
Soldat captif bergant le sommeil d’un enfant, 
Ployer et défaillir sur son coeur triomphant 

Le corps voluptueux que son étreinte embrasse. 


Tournant sa téte pale entre ses cheveux bruns 
Vers celui qu’enivraient d’invincibles parfums, 
Elle tendit sa bouche et ses prunelles claires ; 
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Et, sur elle courbé, l’ardent Imperator 
Vit dans ses larges yeux étoilés de points d’or 
Toute une mer immense ou fuyaient des galéres. 


The last, and perhaps the finest, of the four sonnets is The 
Eagle’s Death. A royal eagle is pictured by the poet soaring on 
mighty pinions into the waste of air. Higher and higher he mounts 
above the snow summits in order to reach the blue ether where 
the great globe of the sun will blaze upon his sight. Higher and 
higher yet does he climb in his strength and pride. A storm is 
raging above him, and up into it he goes, facing its terrors with 
unblinking eyelids, unheeding and fearless, making for the 
empyrean on the other side. But he has ventured toomuch. The 
remorseless lightning smites him and shivers both his wings. 
Down, with a dreadful cry, headlong he plunges, turning over and 
over through the sulphurous chaos of the elements into the abyss. 
The sublime adventurer is no more. 

This is the illustration which the poet makes use of, telling us 
in the last few lines, in majestic and unforgettable language, that 
such a death is the best that can be wished for anyone who, 
inspired by dreams of glory or liberty, is willing to die for the 
sake of either : 


Quand l’aigle a dépassé les neiges éternelles, 

A sa vaste envergure il veut chercher plus d’air 
Et le soleil plus proche en un azur plus clair 
Pour échauffer l’éclat de ses mornes prunelles. 


Il s’enléve. Il aspire un torrent d’étincelles. 
Toujours plus haut, enflant son vol tranquille et fier, 
Il monte vers l’orage ow I’attire l’éclair ; 

Mais la foudre d’un coup a rompu ses deux ailes. 
Avec un cri sinistre, il tournoie, emporté 

Par la trombe, et, crispé, buvant d’un trait sublime 
La flamme éparse, il plonge au fulgurant abime. 


Heureux qui pour la Gloire ou pour la Liberté, 
Dans l’orgueil de la force et l’ivresse du réve, 
Meurt ainsi, d’une mort éblouissante et bréve ! 


The foregoing sonnets reveal Heredia as a poet of the first 
rank. In dramatic power, in form, in finish, in quality of com- 
pression and breadth of treatment, no other poems of this or any 
other age are superior. They are pictures that abide in the 
memory, with their light and shade, their high relief and sharp 
outline, their impetuous movement and brilliant setting. With 
unerring skill the scene is laid and painted before you. You are 
witness of the fine moulding, of the building of the storied lines. 
But the result is a creation rather than an art. With infallible 
instinct the words emerge and drop into their places. It is no 
longer a mosaic, or even a composition, but a gem of fire, flashing - 
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with diverse colour as you revolve it here and there. The style 
is so perfect, the mastery of language so easy, that you read with 
a feeling of wonder and despair. Here is a man, with a faculty of 
expression denied to all but the very few, who, with so small a 
tale of words, can clothe the dust and legend of the past until 
they live and breathe before you, who, in so insignificant a 
scrap of room, can round and complete an epic, a drama, a 
pastoral, a song. 

Heredia is one of the world’s classics. Without the humanity 
or sublime tragedy, without the passion or heart-searching music, 
of the foremost poets of all, he is, perhaps, the greatest dramatic 
craftsman of short metrical pieces that the world has seen. He 
was welcomed into the company of French immortals a few 
months after the appearance of his slender volume. Since that 
date his renown has spread over many lands and many nations. 
It will grow with the years and widen with the centuries, and 
as long as the precious gift of speech is held in honour its lustre 
will brighten the Temple of Fame.. 


GODFREY LocKER LAMPSON. 











THE MUSE OF HISTORY 


HisTORIANS, who, more than all artists, should be men of the 
world, have in fact displayed a bland and irritating naiveté. Like 
the children who support with passion the House of Lancaster 
because they prefer red roses to white, or the House of Stuart 
because Cavaliers seem such jolly, laughing fellows in their pictures, 
celebrated historians have been infected with the most irrational 
enthusiasms. Freeman, after a lifetime devoted to the Anglo- 
Saxon period, grew to believe that the Teutonic settlers were 
responsible for all the good in it, and distorted his gigantic work in 
a quixotic effort to convince his readers. Green, infected with a 
rather similar virus, held that no spot upon the earth is more 
sacred than those Kentish mud-flats where first the keels of the 
settlers grounded on English soil. Subsequent research has, I 
believe, shown that he selected the wrong spot, but this does not 
alter the spirit of his enthusiasm. Froude, when he was not 
abroad, religiously jotting down as veracious whatever stories 
the amused and imaginative colonials thought safe to invent for 
him about their homes, had a deep admiration for Henry VIII. 
He did not admire that great Tudor, as one might have expected, 
for being a very perfect specimen of the Renaissance despot. He 
wasted his ingenuity in painting Henry as a Victorian pater- 
familias in excelsis, set down among a gang of sixteenth century 
blackguards. Almost all the great modern historians have had 
some such blind spot. Freeman’s Saxons, Froude’s strong man, 
Green’s mud-flats, are matched by Stubbs’ charters, Mommsen’s 
Cesar-worship, Buckle’s geographical causes, Taine’s race theories, 
Grote’s liberalism and Aulard’s virtuous democrats. Really it is 
difficult to keep one’s temper with them. They are so full of 
knowledge, so laboriously painstaking, so well intentioned, and— 
for one must be blunt—so silly. It is, of course, impossible for a 
historian to be great if he lacks enthusiasms. Nothing is more 
dead than mere mechanic industry ; histories produced by that 
alone lack reality. They come to one like voices faintly heard 
from the next room. Even if one overcomes one’s very natural 
repugnance and makes an effort to overhear, scarcely anything 
intelligible can be distinguished. Nevertheless, although enthu- 
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siasm is essential to history as an art, one does demand a certain 
sanity, a certain man-of-the-world air, in it. Compare Freeman 
and the rest to the few historians who do possess that sanity— 
Thucydides and Maitland, for example—and one sees instantly the 
difference. These latter were tempted to the study of the past 
by an imaginative, well-balanced curiosity; without being 
bloodlessly ashamed of their own prejudices, they were too 
sensitive, too humanist, for any prejudice to eat up their sanity. 
The tale of how the great bulk of modern historians came to incur 
the hatred of Clio and be struck by her with madness is a long 
one, but amusing and worth telling. 

In the seventeen-sixties Rousseau put this. footnote in his 
Contrat Social : 

Les savantes recherches sur le droit public ne soient souvent que l’histoire 
des anciens abus; et l’on s’est entété mal 4 propos quand on s’est donné 
la peine de les trop étudier! Voila précisément ce qu’a fait Grotius. 


On Christmas Day, 1873, Bishop Stubbs, writing the Preface 
to his three-volume Constitutional History, remarked : 
The history of institutions . . . holds out small temptation to the mind 


that requires to be tempted to the study of truth. . . . I would fain hope 
that the labour spent on it in this book may at least not repel the student. 


In the different tempers of these two passages lies the explana- 
tion of the madness of modern historians. Rousseau was writing 
when the world was very young indeed for those complacent 
thinkers who saw man, the rational being, as the master of things. 
It was the new age, the age of Reason. Previous generations 
not having worshipped Reason, had deservedly perished in 
barbarism. A catalogue of their crimes and follies could serve 
no useful purpose. LEcrasez l’infame ; let us turn over a new leaf. 
If a man propose writing about the past, he must prove first that 
it was worth writing about. What moral, illustrative of the 
supremacy of Reason, did he draw from it? At the least, what 
diverting story had he to tell? If he answered lamely that he 
told nothing but the truth, he would have been driven out with 
the laughter of Rousseau ringing in his ears. What did he hope 
to gain by describing ruined civilisations or vanished, forgotten 
senates, and showing how inefficiently they performed the func- 
tions for which their creators had designed them ? ‘ We can quite 
believe all you say,’ Rousseau would have argued, ‘ but why say 
it? We never supposed anything else. These civilisations had 
not learned to follow Reason; any and every disaster may, 
therefore, have overtaken them.’ 

By Stubbs’ day the laughter of Rousseau had been silenced. 
The apostles of truth for truth’s sake had established a tyrannous 
supremacy. More and more antique records were discovered, 
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men grew more and more expert in handling these records, and a 
science of history was founded. The past became worthy of study 
for no other excuse than that the sum of human knowledge might 
grow greater. The historian did not now have to prove that he 
had a personality that drew stimulus from contact with the past ; 
he did not even have to prove that he had a minimum of humanity 
or general culture about him. Silently, confidently, he came 
forward and offered new facts about the twelfth century village 
green or the ninth century parish pump, and as silently he with- 
drew again into the Nirvana of his senior common room; and 
no voice was raised to deny him the title of historian. Embol- 
dened by this impunity, swarms of nincompoops, who in earlier 
times would have explored the intricacies of classical texts or of 
theological dogmas, emigrated to these fascinating, virgin fields. 
Their presence was an insult to Clio. As a pagan and a goddess, 
she naturally worships the humanities and takes only the faintest 
interest in parish pumps. The altitude of Rousseau was, of course, 
an insolent challenge to her as patroness of history. She was all 
for truth as an end in itself, but she liked to preserve proportion 
even in dealing with truth. The dismal nineteenth century 
historians and their fetish for science seemed to her to have lost 
proportion. At any rate, they bored her, and Satan finds work 
for bored goddesses. Although these new men were the first 
generation that had paid truth its proper respect, she could not 
forgive them their contempt for the well written and for the 
readable. Therefore she visited them with madness. From hold- 
ing that history should be scientific in its methods some of them 
proceeded to assert that it was in fact a science. The eternal 
presence of that uncertain human element was an objection, but it 
could be removed. Suppose men were moulded by their environ- 
ment or their government ; these were abstract things as deter- 
minable as the chemicals of the physical scientist? Let us 
decide to believe that men are so moulded. Once such a sup- 
position is accepted as fact, anything is possible. Clio held 
the scientific historians in the hollow of her wicked hand. Their 
work grew more and more specialist, less and less infused with 
humanism or well written. They began to quarrel madly over the 
most minute points of fact. They wrote monographs to prove that 
King John held council with his barons not (as stated by the last 
nincompoop) late in the spring of 1215, but early in the summer of 
the same year. Their tomes grew longer and longer, overflowing 
into footnotes, flooding into appendices, and yet covering smaller 
and smaller areas. They would spend a lifetime in one period, and 
retire to write only in one corner of that period. Every now and 
then someone greater than the rest tried to be universal and to 
give form to his work, but the effort was hopeless. After reading 
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prodigiously from childhood to old age, Lord Acton left two or 
three volumes of essays and a projected modern history. In his 
last days, it is said, he went about murmuring pathetically, ‘ What 
are the authorities? What are the authorities?’ Even his 
liberal, active spirit was cowed by the mass of inchoate information 
nineteenth century industry had collected. When he died, that 
‘ projected modern history which was to have surveyed Europe 
with the extensive view of a man of the world was carried out. 
It sleeps to-day stertorously upon the shelves of those public 
bodies with funds earmarked for the purchase of learned works. 
It is a monument to ignoble, ant-like industry. Instead of being 
written by a few men in broad, resolute outline, it is written by a 
host of specialists. It is as though an officer instructed to produce 
a description of a piece of country had sent out several companies 
of private soldiers armed with microscopes and ordered each one 
to describe as much of the ground as he could see through his 
microscope. 

The result was inevitable. Educated laymen ceased to read 
history. Whereas they were once accustomed to do so as 
naturally as they read poetry, of recent works on history only 
Wells’ Outlines and Strachey’s Queen Victoria have reached 
the general public. And this at a time when the interest in 
history is greater than it has ever been. Who to-day is not 
interested in the Middle Ages? After all the cranks since 
William Morris have used that obscure period to illustrate the 
truth of their social theories, a readable, trustworthy account 
would be welcomed. But no such account exists. The field has 
been left clear for the cranks, who are, at any rate, readable. 
Experts, if one points this out to them, become instantly pontifical. 
Pride is a symptom of their madness so marked that, even among 
scientists, they stand out as superior persons. ‘ Does one suppose, 
then, that there is a short cut to knowledge ?’’ they murmur, eye- 
brows up. Knowledge, they would have us know, is a very com- 
plicated affair; if we doubt it, we may consult these authorities 
and these others, all of them trustworthy old men, scholars steeped 
in their scholarship. This concentration on ant-like industry, 
defended by this pride of the superior person, has been Clio’s 
revenge. By alienating the layman it has destroyed the imagina- 
tive, well-balanced curiosity that makes history an art. It has 
made possible absurd enthusiasms. We need to-day a number of 
well-written books, no longer than a long novel, and free from 
references, footnotes and the like, giving us boldly drawn pictures 
of the past. The production of such books should be as regular 
as that of authoritative monographs. 

It is not because scholars have a holy reverence for truth that 
they never generalise and never give form to their work. It is 
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because they have made the great failure that explains almost all 
unsuccessful art, their material has proved too stubborn and 
unwieldy for them. They have been unable to assimilate it and 
give it the proportions of a living thing. In fact, they write 
without having made up their minds; and life is too short for 
reading books by people who have not made up their minds. 


After so ill-mannered and unbalanced an attack, one should 
lose no time in becoming constructive. Let it be admitted without 
reservation that the first duty of the historian is to tell the truth. 
No matter how finely written his work may be, if he is careless, 
credulous or wantonly partisan, he fails. But telling the truth is 
not a simple question of recording facts. Truth can only be made 
significant for the reader when the writer has been affected by it 
emotionally and imaginatively. 

The past must have taken on a quite definite texture for the 
historian. He must have lived it over again, made it part of him- 
self. History is, after all, the record of humanity ; institutions, 
men, battles, social life, all go to make it up, but they are only 
parts of a whole. Unless the historian gives us a living vision of 
that whole, he has failed. He stands or falls by his capacity for 
appreciating and describing a human drama. If he appreciates 
only some fragment of it, institutions or battles, there is nothing 
wrong in his describing that fragment, but he must admit openly 
that his work is incomplete. There will naturally be in each 
generation far more professional scholars capable of doing this 
specialist work than there are to present the drama as a complete 
unity ; but when, as has happened in our day, there are none of 
the latter class writing, and the numerous former class arrogates 
to itself the title of historian, then one is justified in saying that 
history as an art is decadent. It has lost proportion. It analyses 
the minutest characteristic of the trees and denies the existence 
of the wood. When the scientific historians claimed for their 
specialist studies more significance than any other branch of 
history, they were deceiving themselves. They meant in reality 
that parliaments or parish councils were their only interest ; 
these features of the past were all they found stimulating in the 
past. Had they deplored the absence of more humanist work, 
taking civilisations as its main interest, their own work would have 
gained power even over its own field. Maitland, the one scientific 
lawyer who was also a historian, admitted this unreservedly. He 
approached the problems of Domesday Book with, of course, an 
interest in law for its own sake, but directed and kept sane by an 

interest in the whole primitive civilisation he was examining. He - 
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had relived the tenth century. By an effort of the imagination, he 
had gone back and reanimated the mentality of Danish kings and 
Saxon thegns. Therefore to read him is to come in contact with 
an artist whose subject was alive. When he discusses it, the 
dreariest village of the Cambridge fens under the Angevins 
becomes a significant corner of the earth, a stage on which the 
human drama is being played. Maitland enlarges one’s experience 
as all great artists do. One has only to compare him with the 
other writers on the same subject to see how essential proportion, 
humour and imagination are even to the scientific historian. 
History, like politics, had fallen among lawyers, and even that 
limited section of it which interested them. remained dead. 
How suicidal to the historian is contempt for imagination can 
be grasped by reading the general works of these men. They 
are written in a jargon that sets up between the reader and 
the past an unmanageable barrier. The protagonists in the drama, 
statesmen, clerics, soldiers, ‘ throw off the mask,’ ‘ cross the Rubi- 
con,’ and ‘ burn their boats ’ at every crisis. The ages described are 
‘ dark,’ or ‘ moving towards the dawn,’ or ‘ stepping out in the clear 
noonday,’ or ‘ passing through the mingled storm and sunshine.’ 
The sterile artificiality of this jargon makes one thing alone 
stand out: the past is dead. These writers have never warmed 
it into life with their imaginations. They know no more about 
their protagonists than we do. They may be attributing the 
falsest motives to them ; they lack sympathy, and may therefore 
be wronging the dead to any extent. Their method betrays 
them. They rehash the old chroniclers, quote their predecessors 
in rehashing, interject remarks of their own, dispute eagerly 
over points of detail, cover many hundred pages, and leave at 
the end a blurred, incomprehensible picture. This means that, 
instead of writing history, they have written yet another original 
document no more trustworthy than the dead chroniclers’ and 
far less readable. They have not been sensible to the past as 
a drama; they have failed to make history a humanist study, 
and unless history is that it is mere antiquarianism, a hobby and 
not an art. The imaginative sense of the past is the one essential 
quality for the historian. Compare, for instance, Belloc and our 
contemporary professors. Belloc, like the great historians of 
the nineteenth century, has been visited by Clio with a private 
madness. I am not, I hope, being too narrowly personal when I 
say that neither the conception of the faith nor that of Latin 
culture inspires one with the faintest confidence. As factors in 
history they are somewhat tediously subjective phantoms of their 
author. Yet when the chairs of our Regius professors have been 
filled and emptied many times and their occupants forgotten in 
an obscurity even deeper than that of the things about which they 
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wrote, Belloc will still be remembered. He has an imaginative 
sense of the past. Some of his work makes history a significant 
study for the humanist. Even the scientists admit unconsciously 
the supreme need for reliving the past. Do they not express in 
preface to their deadest tomes a hope that they have made the 
dry bones live? Such a claim is a measure of their fatal insensi- 
bility. Those who believe it to be true have told the lie within 
the soul. They cannot distinguish good from evil. One of the 
most famous of recent English historians, blinded by such 
insensibility, could write this passage : 

. . . a striking picture: but yet more vivid, in its dramatic intensity, 
is that of the undaunted Empress, the would-be Queen of the English, 
standing in her water-girdled citadel, surrounded by her faithful followers, 
and playing, as it were, her last card, as she placed her hand, in token of 
her faith, in the grip of the Iron Earl, 


Now the author of that passage is a highly skilled gleaner of 
information. He has collected facts that, when handled by some 
future historian, will prove of the highest value to humanists. 
Had the author not been visited by Clio, he would have left his 
facts in the raw, openly confessed as an original document. 
Instead he has attempted to present a‘ striking picture.’ Examine 
the result! An appeal is made to our sense of vision. We are 
called upon to behold that ‘ would-be Queen of the English ’ 
meeting ‘ the Iron Earl.’ She is evidently the central figure on 
a large historical canvas. So far,so good. Then out of the blue 
the author flashes before us the image of the ‘ card,’ prefaced by 
that awkward ‘as it were.’ In such a context the card makes 
inevitably an ocular appeal, upsetting the reality of the whole. 
No ‘ striking picture ’ is, after all, presented. One is left confused 
as to what, in fact, the ‘undaunted Empress’ is doing. How 
many hands, for instance, has she got ? 

A similar madness quaintly affects almost every writer about 
barbarian ages. They are attracted to those ages by the dim 
legal problems they present, and over.settling those problems 
they display most admirable critical skill. But they lack the 
sanity to stop there. They go on to discuss the barbarians 
themselves. It is surely evident that in stepping back into 
such periods one is bringing oneself into contact with passions 
unrestrained and brutality in action. One of the interesting 
features of the Middle Ages for the humanist is the ease with 
which passions found expression in deeds. One meets the most 
sudden transitions from impious licence to piety and asceticism. 
A baron spends his youth destroying churches and his mature 
years as a labourer rebuilding them. Kings sack cities and; on 
the eve of the sack, throw off their armour and steal silently . 
away towards Jerusalem in the habit of a pilgrim. Such violent 
Vor. XCIII—No. 555 ZZ 
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transitions are a contrast to our modern uniformity. Our soul 
storms go on wholly within the soul. A comparison of these 
differences would, no doubt, be thoroughly worth while, but 
equally obviously it demands certain efforts of the imagination 
to make it significant. Those who attempt it have clearly not 
realised the need for that effort. They deprecate deeds of violence 
and are puzzled by extravagant piety. They fill their work with 
phrases like ‘deplorable excesses’ or ‘the mystical and un- 
balanced flights of superstition.’ One may well know of the 
occurrence of brutal deeds without having one’s imagination 
kindled by them. At this moment I daresay some shifty youth 
is lobbing a bomb on to a Belfast tramcar and several Russian 
babies are being destroyed by their hopeless mothers. Intellec- 
tually I am aware of this; but I should not attempt to write 
about it, for I know that it has not touched my imagination, and 
I could not therefore make it significant. My silence is surely 
justified, but how can one justify the men who describe the 
amenities of a medizval sack as ‘ deplorable ’ ? © 
The pitiful lameness of the adjective does nothing to re-create 
the burning town ; one picture only does it outline, the picture of 
an old man, with twitching face, who sends his compliments to the 
Junior Dean because a party of undergraduates are making a 
noise under his window. And that old man is so lacking in 
imagination as to have the impertinence to attempt a description 
of a scene in which real noise, real blood, real passion, were present. 
How different it is when a historian paints any dramatic scene. 
Much has been written about the trials that followed the Labourers’ 
Revolt in 1830, but until the Hammonds turned to them they had 
remained dead. The spectacle of certain west country labourers 
condemned to death for trifling offences committed in ignorance, 
and then having their sentences changed to transportation, 
prefaced by the spectacle of some of their fellows hanging in the 
dawn, would certainly be mentioned by every writer. Imagine 
what most would say, and compare it with this passage from the 
Hammonds’ book : 


This was the last vision of English justice that each labourer carried to 
his distant and dreaded servitude, a scene that would never fade from his 
mind. There was much that England had not taught him. She had not 
taught him that the rich owed a duty to the poor, that society owed any 
shelter to the freedom or the property of the weak, that the mere labourer 
had a share in the State, or a right to be considered in its laws, or that it 
mattered to his rulers in what wretchedness he lived or in what wretched- 
ness he died. But one lesson she had taught him with such savage power 
that his simple memory would not forget it, and if ever in an exile’s gilding 
dreams he thought with longing of his boyhood’s famine-haunted home, 
that inexorable dawn would break again before his shrinking eyes and he 
would thank God for the wide wastes of the illimitable sea. 
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f | Such a passage would instantly, scornfully and not wholly 
without justice be dismissed by professional historians as rhetoric. 
Their objection would be twofold. First, they consider a dramatic, 
imaginative presentation of history out of date and contemptible. 
Secondly, they believe such an incident as the above should be 
treated as a legal problem, otherwise it is superficial. Their 
method would be to examine the laws that made possible this 
treatment of the labourers, and trace how those laws came to be 
altered. Such a method is of course justifiable, but when it 
claims to be less superficial than any other, its supporters betray 
their lack of proportion. 

Which brings one back to the original contention: only 
humanists can write history. The historian needs all the qualities 
of the artist, subordinated to a certain humorous, man-of-the- 
world air. Cranks and pedants alike fail. Never has there been 
more material waiting ; if it once began to be handled by humanists, 
laymen would at once begin to read history. This would bring 
criticism into the field, and the whole tone of historical writing 
would become more cultured and healthy. No art can be left 
to specialists for a hundred years without losing sanity. 


A. RYAN. 
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GOLD OF THE MEADOWS 


AMONG many apparently trifling memories brought away from 
the Great War, while much that seemed of more import has faded, 
is a scrap of conversation with an artist I met while a patient in 
hospital. He asked me if I had noticed the stimulating effect of 
yellow. He said he always experienced a sensation of powerful 
uplift when confronted with the masses in which Nature so 
frequently handles it. 

I had not thought of it in that light, nor can I explain why this 
particular portion of the spectrum should appeal so powerfully to 
the human mind, but the fact is obvious. Whether it be in the 
mundane form of oranges in a grocer’s shop, gleaming sands by 
the sea-shore, or vast sweeps of golden light in the western sky, 
the eye always seems impelled to turn towards yellow with 
pleasure. It may be that, standing midway in the colour scale, 
the eye is more readily adapted to it, and, since the range of 
colour perception differs considerably in various animals, the 
position may also account for its prevalence in flowers, as appealing 
to a greater variety of insect eyes. 

In the realm of flora, yellow is very persistent, and, especially 
in the early part of the year, confronts one at every turn, from the 
flowering of jasmine on cottage walls to the full glory of butter- 
cups in the meadows, or gorse on the moors. In the woodlands, 
too, yellow still draws the eye irresistibly, and amongst a tangled 
mass of orchis and anemone, bugle and hyacinth, the primroses 
never permit themselves to be outshone. 

Hence, it is small wonder that the buttercup, king of yellow 
flowers, should appeal so strongly to the child, and even draw 
from the utilitarian farmer, who counts it—justly enough— 
the most plaguey weed of the pasture, grudging acknowledgment 
of its beauty. 

Like many other common things, buttercups are so familiar 
that their presence is accepted by most people without any curio- 
sity being roused concerning them. The poets have done little 
more than praise their rich colour in passing, and such information 
as tradition has handed down concerning their properties has been, 
perhaps, a little more than usually wide of the truth. That there 
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should be no less than 160 distinct species of the typical genus, 
fifteen of which are included in the comparatively limited British 
flora, is probably unsuspected by folk other than professed 
botanists. 

In botanical books it is usual to give the alternative name of 
‘ crowfoot ’ as an English synonym for ‘ buttercup,’ and the dic- 
tionaries extend the term to the whole of the order Ranunculaceae, 
which comprises, not only the buttercups, but the clematises, 
anemones, and hellebores. The term refers to the form of the 
leaves, which, in most plants of the order, are deeply incised and 
very suggestive of a bird’s foot. As in the case of many other 
plants with such strongly divided leaves, they often vary greatly 
in a given species, and even on the same plant. A very prominent 
characteristic of Ranunculus, in particular, is the extraordinary 
difference between the leaves growing direct from the root and 
those which spring from the flower stem, for, while the former are 
broad and the incisions numerous, the upper leaves are usually 
reduced to very linear form, making the trifid arrangement which 
so strongly suggests a crow’s foot. The extreme of this dimorphic 
form is seen in the so-called Batrachian ranunculi, which are 
purely aquatic plants. In these most of the leaves are entirely 
submerged. In this situation the broad, flattened leaf is of little 
use, and the form which the lower leaves assume is that of a large 
collection of threads, suggesting an expanded brush, through which 
the water circulates. In some cases, broad, and almost entire, 
leaves are produced on the upper portion of the plant and lie flat 
on the surface of the water. 

Though the plants of the order are numerous, and the form of 
the flowers is extremely variable, there are many other features 
which make it easier for popular observation to link them to- 
gether than is the case in other orders. It is not easy for the lay- 
man to associate together such apparently dissimilar plants as the 
silver weed and the rose, much less the hawthorn or apple with 
the meadow-sweet, but in Ranunculace@ there is only one genus of 
plants, Clematis, whose growth is of shrubby nature, all the others 
being herbaceous. At first sight, such plants as larkspur and 
anemone may appear very dissimilar, but points of resemblance 
in habit of growth and foliage are readily perceived. Even the 
forms of fruit, follicular in Delphiniwm and achenous in Ranunculus, 
are linked together in the genus Caltha, or marsh marigold, in 
which, though the flower is of typical buttercup form, the seeds 
are contained in a follicle differing little from that of the larkspurs. 

All the plants of the order are notorious for the acridity of 
their juices, and in many the toxin is very potent. In most people’s 
minds the name hellebore is inextricably associated with deadly 
poison, while aconite is a plant the roots of which have frequently 
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been eaten by human beings and animals with fatal effect. In the 
buttercups there is no species which proves deadly under normal 
conditions, but the acridity is almost universal, and experiments 
with the concentrated juice of several species have shown it to be 
fatal to animals if taken in any but most moderate quantities. 

This poisonous character is obviously the great protective 
feature of the buttercups, for without it they would, from their 
herbaceous and foliaceous character, be very largely consumed 
by the larger animals, whereas, in spite of the old belief, which still 
lingers in the popular mind, that buttercups are the source of the 
yellow colour of butter, they are very carefully avoided by 
mammals. Indeed, it is now fairly well known to the agriculturist 
that the only stock ordinarily kept on the farm which will have 
anything to do with these plants are geese, who root them up 
almost eagerly. There seems little doubt that this is not a mere 
fortuitous circumstance, for buttercups are essentially marsh- 
growers, and no species of the genus seems to thrive under arid 
conditions, although, amongst such a large collection of species, 
it is only natural that the habitat varies considerably. 

The buttercup being, in popular dbservation, associated 
mainly with the rich meadow lands, one finds the three species 
which are responsible for the gorgeous display spread forth in 
spring and summer, the best starting point for a survey of the 
genus Ranunculus. Though commonly confounded together, 
these three species are remarkably distinct when their habit and 
structure are compared, and scarcely a more illuminating lesson 
in the futility of superficial observation could be afforded, than a 
study of the three plants pulled up in full blossom and placed 
side by side. These three are Ranunculus bulbosus, the bulbous 
buttercup, Ranunculus repens, the creeping buttercup, and Ranun- 
culus acris, the acrid buttercup, or, as it is sometimes styled in 
books, the upright meadow crowfoot. 

The bulbous buttercup is certainly the most typical, as well as 
the finest, of the three, its colour being deep yellow-gold of unsur- 
passed richness, while the cup-shaped form of the flower is perfect, 
owing to the overlapping of the petals and their firm upward 
curve. The foliage is particularly vigorous, the radical leaves 
being broad and much divided. Those on the stem are very 
varied and often show a regular transition between the broad 
form and one which is quite linear. When circumstances permit 
a single plant to grow unhindered by crowding grasses, this butter- 
cup makes a fine specimen, often attaining a height and diameter 
of 2 feet, the flowers, which are generally numerous, being then 
markedly larger. Apart from this vigorous growth, the characters 
which separate it clearly from the creeping buttercup are the 
swelling at che base of the stem, which gives it its name, and the 
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habit of the sepals of turning back completely when the flower 
expands. , 

Although the creeping buttercup is quite as common as the 
last, it is less noticeable, partly because, when growing in ordi- 
narily well-drained meadows, it is of much more lowly habit, and 
partly because it is decidedly less floriferous. In general form of 
leaf and flower, it closely resembles bulbosus, but the flowers are 
generally larger, less cup-shaped, and the sepals do not turn back 
when the flower opens. Instead of the bulbous swelling, this plant 
sends out stout runners, by means of which it is able to spread 
rapidly over a large surface, even though its tops are continually 
cut off. It is familiar as the most troublesome weed on lawns, and 
can scarcely be eradicated without diligent hand labour. Like 
the bulbous buttercup, this species has a furrowed flower stem, 
and is generally well covered with hair on stem and leaves. 

To see this plant in its greatest perfection, one must find 
specimens growing in very moist places, such as the margins of 
a stream or choked ditch. Under these conditions, its foliage 
becomes incomparably more robust, while the flowers are greatly 
increased in size. As in other species of plants which possess very 
numerous stamens, there is a tendency for some of these to become 
petaloid in form, and specimens with a double corolla are fre- 
quently met with, more so than in other species of the genus. 
There is no doubt that, by careful selection, florists could produce 
a very double form of this flower. 

The creeping buttercup is peculiarly associated with a rather 
remarkable insect. During the early summer the cups are some- 
times full ot a tiny creature with delicate metallic green wings. 
Often as many as ten or twelve inhabit a single flower, running to 
and tro above and below the petals. At first sight this appears to 
be a fly, but on close inspection is found to be a tiny moth. Its 
name is Eriocephala calthella, and it has the distinction of being 
the most primitive form of lepidopterous insect known. Unlike all 
other moths, the perfect insect has biting jaws, in place of a 
sucking tube, and the caterpillars, which feed upon moss, have 
eight instead of six pro-legs. With the exception of a minute 
species of beetle, often found in buttercup flowers, this is almost 
the only insect associated with the group, and it seems probable 
that the poisonous qualities which cause buttercups to be 
avoided by mammals, also exercise a deterrent effect on smaller 
creatures. 

The upright crowfoot is quite as abundant as either of the two 
species already described, and occurs freely in dry or moist pas- 
tures, attaining much greater perfection than either. Like the 
others, it is perennial, but its general form and habit is quite dis- 
tinctive. It has neither the swollen stem-base of bulbosus nor the 
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stout runners of repens, the roots being numerous and fibrous. Its 
stem is more slender and branching, being quite light and graceful 
in appearance, and in suitable situations often reaches a height of 
3 feet. The leaves are paler green and very sharply toothed when 
they spring from the rootstock, but they vary a great deal in 
form. The stem leaves are simple, seldom consisting of more than 
three small leaflets. The flower stalks are very slender and quite 
smooth, a feature which at once distinguishes the plant from either 
bulbosus or repens, and the flowers are less cup-shaped. They are 
usually rather smaller and always paler in colour. This species is 
in bloom considerably longer than either of the others, beginning 
in April and often continuing to flower well into November. 
Moreover, its range of distribution is vastly more extensive. It is 
found throughout Europe and North Asia, extending well into the 
Arctic Circle, and its distribution in the British Isles is universal 
as far as the Shetlands. Bulbosus and repens are not found in the 
extreme north of Scotland. Acris has been noted as occurring up 
to an altitude of 4000 feet in North Britain, repens ceases at 1000 
feet lower, while bulbosus’s maximum appears to be not more than 
1500 feet above sea level. ’ 

The upright crowfoot is pre-eminently notable for its posses- 
sion of the acrid quality of the genus, and is so strictly avoided 
by cattle that I have often seen a specimen left in splendid 
isolation in a field otherwise so closely grazed as to be virtually 
bare. 

To deal with the other common species in a manner intelligible 
to the layman can, perhaps, best be done by taking them accord- 
ing to their natural habitat. One species alone seems to favour 
situations which may be called dry. This is Ranunculus arvensis, 
or corn crowfoot, an annual species pretty generally encountered 
in cornfields in England and the south of Scotland, though it 
does not occur in the extreme north, and in Ireland is limited to a 
small area round Dublin. As it is rarely found elsewhere than 
among corn, it is manifestly one of those plants which have come 
into existence by adaptation to the conditions incident to culti- 
vation. Under such conditions, it may be found throughout 
Europe and Asia, including India, and also in North Africa, its 
wide range probably being largely.accounted for by the admixture 
of the seed with that of corn. The plant varies from 6 inches to 
2 feet in height, having a single stem, which is often much branched. 
It is very foliaceous, and although the leaves vary slightly, those 
at the base being rather broader than the upper ones, all are more 
or less of the ‘crowfoot’ type, with three simple branches, 
broadest in the middle and tapering at either end. The flowers 
are numerous, but considerably smaller than those of the typical 
buttercups, and the colour is so pale as almost to be washed-out- 
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looking. The fruit is strikingly unlike that of the typical species, 
each achene being large and covered with spines, while the style 
is very long and hooked at the tip. 

Ranunculus auricomus, or goldielocks, is a woodland species 
which delights chiefly in small copses and is never found growing 
in the open. It is earlier flowering than either of the meadow 
buttercups, being usually in full bloom before they appear. Its 
habit is dwarf, and it rarely attains a foot in height, carrying 
only a single stem, which is sometimes branched, and a cluster 
of root leaves. The disparity between these and those on the 
stem is quite remarkable, for, while the stem leaves consist of 
about four to eight almost grass-like leaflets, 2 inches or more in 
length, the radical leaves are very broad, often 2 inches each way, 
and sometimes only split part of the way into three lobes. These 
lobes are usually strongly toothed and are sometimes divided 
again into three sub-lobes. The flowers of this species are deep 
golden, seldom more than #? inch across. They are often very 
irregular in form and are rarely very definitely cup-shaped. This 
species has the distinction of having none of the acridity of the 
others. 

A buttercup of very distinctive character, which inhabits 
similar situations to the last, is Ranunculus ficaria, generally 
known as the lesser celandine or pilewort. This species, while 
manifestly a true buttercup, has features so different from all the 
others that it has been placed in a separate genus by some authors, 
though the characters seem scarcely to warrant such separation. 
Its flowers are remarkable for the fact that the petals number from 
eight to twelve, or even more, whereas the other species rarely 
have more or less than five in a series. These petals are very 
narrow, and often do not touch or overlap, giving the blossom a 
starry appearance. Against this large number of petals, the 
sepals are reduced, and number three only. The lesser celandine 
is exceedingly dwarf and trailing in habit, and is also very succu- 
lent and brittle. Its leaves are on long, slender stalks, and are 
quite destitute of the deep incisions characteristic of most butter- 
cups, being simply heart-shaped. The most singular feature of 
the plant is its habit of throwing out tiny tubers from the root 
base and also from the axils of the leaves where these touch the 
ground. These tubers are like miniature figs, whence the specific 
name, and they enable the plant to spread with extraordinary 
rapidity, until it often covers a large area with a soft green carpet. 
Moist woods are its chief habitat, but it occasionally wanders 
into the open, and may be found mingling with the meadow 
buttercups in a damp pasture. 

The popular name of celandine given to this plant is rather 
infelicitous. It appears to have arisen owing to an attempt to 
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class the plant with a very different species, the greater celandine, 
Chelidonium majus, a member of the Papaveracea. This plant was 
somehow associated in the old authors’ minds with the coming of 
the swallow (Gr. chelidon). The present plant comes into bloom 
long before the swallow arrives. Indeed, this is one of the earliest 
of spring blossoms, and few Nature-lovers do not rejoice to see 
_ the first of its bright stars peeping forth before the New Year has 
run far on its course. The other name, pilewort, sometimes 
applied to this plant, seems to be a corruption of ‘ palewort,’ and 
would appear to be an allusion to the tendency of the flowers to 
fade rapidly to an almost colourless tint while still apparently 
fresh and vigorous. 

Between the foregoing species, which may be regarded as ter- 
restrial in their habit, and the truly aquatic buttercups, there is 
a group of species which cannot flourish except in perpetual 
moisture. There are three common species of these, and from an 
evolutionary point of view they are of considerable interest, for 
while at one end is a species with very narrow, linear leaves, at the 
other extreme the leaves become broader and show something of 
the lobing and incision characteristic of the radical leaves of the 
terrestrial buttercups. 

It is generally considered that the buttercups have not evolved 
directly from an aquatic plant, but that the aquatic species are a 
comparatively recent development. In the light of our present 
knowledge, it would seem likely that the original form was a 
marsh-loving plant, perhaps not unlike the Ranunculus flammula, 
which is, perhaps, the simplest of the British species. This plant, 
which is generally abundant at the edge of bogs, permanent ponds, 
or river banks which are more. or less constantly flooded, is gene- 
rally called in books the lesser spearwort, the name having refer- 
ence to the lanceolate leaves, which vary little from one type. 
The plant is slender, creeping, or partially erect, and bears com- 
paratively few flowers, which are pale yellow, scarcely cup- 
shaped, and not more than $ to # inch in diameter. 

Inhabiting similar situations, but more rarely met with, is the 
great spearwort. This has a hollow stem, sometimes 2 or 3 feet 
long, broad leaves of the same form as the lesser spearwort, with 
distinct veins and reticulations. Its flowers are the largest ot all 
the British buttercups, 2 inches across, and only a degree less 
attractive than those of the marsh marigold. 

The species with broader and frequently lobed leaves is the 
R. scleratus, or celery-leaved crowfoot. This is exceedingly 
common in ditches and beside running streams throughout the 
British Isles, except the extreme north of Scotland. It is a very 
large, bushy plant, succulent and leafy, and bears numerous 
flowers, which are, however, quite inconspicuous, the petals being 
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small and the head of achenes elongated. Like R. acris, this is a 
very burning species. 

No more glorious display of yellow-gold can be seen in the 
English countryside than that provided by those handsome 
buttercups commonly known as marsh marigolds, or May blobs. 
Vigorous, compact plants, with rich, glossy green foliage, line 
mile upon mile of riverside in all parts of these islands, and bear a 
wonderful profusion of large flowers ot the deepest golden colour, 
beside which the meadow buttercups look pallid. This plant 
grows only with its feet in water, and is distinctive, not only for its 
rich colouring, but for the form of its leaves, which are almost 
round and unlike those of other plants in its natural order. 
Though so truly buttercup in form, the marsh marigold is excluded 
from the typical genus, and the five species with similar characters 
are comprised in a genus, Caltha, which, as I have hinted, forms a 
link between Ranunculus and Hellebore. For one thing, the flower 
has only one floral envelope, the petals being absent, while the 
sepals are greatly enlarged and coloured. The seed is contained 
in a follicle, or purse, opening at the top, as in the hellebores and 
larkspurs. 

The aquatic buttercups, or Batrachian ranunculi, form one of 
the standing puzzles of the botanist. Some maintain that there 
is only one species, with countless varieties, but most authors 
divide the heterogeneous mass of forms into eight distinct 
species, each with many or few varieties. These varieties merge 
into each other in such a confusing manner, however, that, 
it the truth of evolution could be substantiated from a single group 
of plants, this would certainly be the group, for no unprejudiced 
person studying these variations could come to any other conclu- 
sion than that they have been derived, owing to the operation of 
place and circumstance, from one original form. In general, these 
buttercups consist of one or more long, slender, weak stems, 
sometimes several feet in length, bearing submerged leaves like 
tassels,.or brushes, and sometimes a few broad, floating leaves on 
the upper part. The flowers vary in size in the different varieties, 
but are always white, with a yellow scale at the base. The most 
typical forms are R. heterophyllus, found usually in ponds and 
small streams; R. fluitans, a very large, robust form with com- 
paratively small flowers, inhabiting rivers; R. marinus, which 
grows only in brackish water ; and R. tripartus, a creeping form, 
growing in muddy marshes and ditches. 


HERBERT MACE. 
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THE SCIENCE OF HORSEMANSHIP 


HoRSE-RIDING, although it is practised from end to end of our 
island, is apparently regarded by almost everyone—both those 
who ride and those who do not—either as necessary for military 
purposes, or mainly as a recreation, or a healthy sport. Valued 
merely as such, it is not surprising that the teaching of this delight- 
ful and inexhaustive study is left in the hands of those who are 
not expected to possess any further capacity beyond that which 
enables them to teach in a manner limited by these points of view. 

It would, no doubt, cause many people astonishment to be 
told that the practice of horsemanship can ‘be made a most valu- 
able medium, not only for the physical, but also the mental and 
moral, development of the child. While giving freedom to indi- 
viduality, it is a form of discipline which lends itself in a greater 
degree than any other exercise to bringing out those traits which 
form character and individuality. 

It has long been the custom to give children various forms of 
mechanical and gymnastic drill which have for their sole object 
the development of the general physique. Most of this training 
was given by uneducated instructors, who had little or no under- 
standing of what they were doing, and who were entirely ignorant 
of the reasons for most of the exercises. They were not con- 
cerned with the mind or its development; that was considered 
a thing entirely apart: their sole interest lay in the physical 
side. 

- It is fortunate that we have advanced since those days, and 
have learned that it is impossible to give physical training of any 
kind, however simple, without the mind and character being 
influenced in some way thereby, either for bad or for good. We 
know that physical and mental training should go hand in hand, 
and it is impossible to understand how intimately connected are 
the muscular and nervous systems unless it is understood how one 
may be impaired by the other. The benefit of our knowledge of 
these facts has become evident, and made itself felt among the 
educationalists of recent years, most of whom not only recognise 
the value of physical training when given on the right lines, but 
consider that it is essential to, and plays a most necessary 
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part in, education. As a result the out-of-date and unscientific 
gymnastic teacher of old days is no longer tolerated. Only those 
who have received training in the modern and enlightened methods 
of teaching physical culture find employment in our schools. 
Not so, however, with the teaching of riding. This has not 
advanced with anything like the same rapidity. 

The high value of horsemanship with regard to education 
seems never to have been brought out. The training of our sons 
and daughters in this subtle and delicate art, which comprises so 
much, has been left almost entirely in the hands of those who, 
though excellent horsemen, are quite behind the times from the 
educational point of view. They are wholly and entirely 
ignorant of the many and various methods in which teaching can 
be done, and have no understanding of the effects of the instruc- 
tion they give, whether it be good or pernicious, on the minds and 
characters of their pupils. Signs of awakening to the great 
possibilities attached to instruction in this subject when combined 
with the advanced knowledge of modern times are now beginning 
to be visible. A system of training in horsemanship from a 
wider and broader standpoint—it might almost be said from the 
ethical point of view—has been carefully and thoughtfully worked 
out during the last few years. This comprises instruction on lines 
which make mental development a leading factor, and make use 
of the horse as a basis on which the instruction is laid. The horse 
forms an ideal medium for the necessary training, especially in the 
case of children and young people, which we cannot afford to 
ignore. It may also be noted that this educational system covers 
a much more extensive ground than has been hitherto thought 
possible in the practising of this form of exercise. A very large 
number of children of both sexes, and of almost every age, have 
been taught to ride on the system to which I refer during the last 
few years. Its soundness has been demonstrated by practical 
results which have been beyond expectation. The benefit 
received by children who were delicate and backward has been 
most obvious ; and the improvement in the general development 
of perfectly normal girls and boys has been clearly marked. In 
some cases, even after two lessons, certain children’s minds have 
evidently been started working on more wholesome lines. 

It is surely one of the great aims of education to encourage 
every child to acquire such a degree of control over his muscles, 
impulses, emotions and thoughts (control of body, nerves and 
mind) as will enable him to undertake tasks or studies with the 
minimum expenditure of energy, and to bring whatever physical 
and mental gifts he may have to the highest point of their possible 
development. We start life with an organism of great capacity in 
many directions, but training is essential before this can be 
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brought to its full. Muscles are great factors in the process of 
finding and training these dormant powers, and by subjecting 
them to certain forms of training we reach the intelligence with 
extraordinary rapidity. Men and women who have spent a life- 
time in acquiring self-control, self-reliance, patience and accuracy, 
and other qualities that make for success and happiness, may be 
startled if told that they might easily have been put on the road 
to these qualities by the right training in horse-riding. Yet it is 
no more and no less than this that is claimed for this system—a 
training for life by a pleasant and graded path. By making the 
horse a means to an end it can be turned to disciplinary account 
in such a manner that pupils of every age, unconsciously as well as 
consciously, drink in much of that which is helpful and useful to 
them in general life without experiencing anything but interest, 
enjoyment and exhilaration. 

The benefits to be received may be made clear by pointing out 
the three branches into which the training divides itself : 

(a) The development of the muscles of the trunk and limbs, 
in order that they may eventually work to their own ends, as well 
as in harmony with the horse ; 

(6) Training the mind to grasp the language required in order 
to communicate with the horse, and also to read and understand 
those signs and indications which the horse gives to his rider ; 

(c) The application of discretion, wise judgment, quick 
decision, etc., in order to know on what occasions certain acts of 
guidance and control must be given to the horse, and in what 
manner it should be employed according to the rider’s knowledge 
of each horse’s adaptability and capacity. 

From the point of view of the evolution of the young pupil, 
each is distinct in itself, although each depends upon the other. 
The first, which is called the ‘ seat,’ will be seen to stand by itself ; 
the other two are closely allied to one another, and comprise 
‘horsemanship ’ as distinct from ‘ seat.’ 

With regard to branch (a), the body of the child is trained in 
relation to the will to be ready for all forms of expression for which 
Nature has made it capable. The direction of his physical deve- 
lopment is carried on at a rate best suited to his special powers, 
bearing always in mind that a healthy life depends upon control 
of a fully harmonised brain and body. The body is rendered 
supple and energetic by the bringing into play of an unusually 
large number of muscles, some of which are seldom, if ever, used 
except when taking this particular form of exercise. The pupil 
comes into touch with eurythmics, for numerous muscular centres 
have to be brought into use to perform various and totally different 
actions all at the same time. In the early stages he is kept fully 
occupied in trying to remember all that has to be done at once ; 
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and considerable will-power is necessary, with constant attention 
directed upon the various muscles (often with no apparent result) 
until they obey orders, and act sub-consciously as required, each 
to a definite end. 

Riding makes use of almost every muscle in the body, and may 
be said to produce almost all the good results obtained from other 
exercises, and even then it stands above them. In gymnastics, 
cycling, solo dancing, running, climbing, swimming, rowing, etc., 
the acts of the performer are purely directed by his will, and 
(except when done in unison with other people) are independent of, 
and unhampered by the actions of another body. Boxing, 
fencing, or wrestling are of a different nature. The performer of 
these has at the same time that he carries out actions for the 
accomplishment of his art to perform others which are forced 
upon him by his opponent : he has to contend with those which 
are of a nature he cannot foresee, viz., those movements which are 
necessitated by the very fact that he cannot carry on his art without 
anopponent. The rider’s work carries him over a wider area, for he 
has, like the gymnast, to perform actions forced upon him, as well 
as those specified actions which are necessary for the performance 
of his art ; but over and above these he has to carry out the con- 
trol and guidance of his horse. Also it should be noted that in 
fencing and boxing the actions of the performers are directed to 
a special end under limitations and rules; but when a horse 
performs unexpected antics there is no time limit to them ; the 
rider must be ever ready to grip with his legs, and bend and sway 
his body in the various ways suitable in order to keep his seat. 
At the same time, but quite independently, he must ply a hand 
language to his horse. Neither can this be done according to rule ; 
it must be performed in such a manner as may seem suitable at the 
moment according to the particular mood or quick changes of 
mood of the animal. 

The second branch of the subject, viz. (b), comprises the inter- 
course between rider and horse, and herein lies the great secret of 
horsemanship. The use of the fingers, etc., on the reins and the 
conveyance of the numerous communications to the horse’s brain, 
through the medium of his mouth, is carried out on the part of the 
rider by the employment of a code of what may be called muscular 
words, and this subtle and intricate language is called ‘ hands.’ 
It may be supplemented by the ‘ aids,’ viz., certain movements 
of the legs and body, which, generally speaking, are only of use 
in conjunction with ‘ hands,’ and also the voice ; but the employ- 
ment of these cannot be enlarged upon in a short article. The 
accomplishment of this is by no means so simple as many people 
suppose, and might in part be likened to a dumb alphabet con- 
taining infinite variations of intensity and light and shade. The 
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employment of this ‘ language ’ to a satisfactory end is to a large 
extent dependent upon the rider’s ability to read his horse’s 
inclinations and emotions and to interpret his actions so that 
both work in conjunction, and with no misunderstandings ; in 
other words, he must acquire that knowledge that is needed in 
order to sympathise with, give confidence to, as well as guide and 
control the independent personalities of the various animals on 
which he may be mounted. This hand and arm language has 
value of a very high quality, requires the most study, and is a 
never-ending one. It is very truly said that a horseman rides 
with his brain more than with his muscles. One proof of this is 
that there are many occasions when the decision as to whether the 
rider remains in the saddle or not is solely dependent upon the 
manner in which he carries on his ‘ conversation’ with his horse, 
It may be said to correspond to words used between human beings, 
but the rider must realise not only that he has carefully to choose 
his words, but equally carefully the tones in which he speaks them. 
He must also take into consideration the length of duration of his 
words, when to use them, and the interval between them, each of 
which latter is of no little importance. ‘ 

(The reader who should imagine that this portion of the subject 
is dealt with in a fanciful or exaggerated manner may rest 
assured that it is based on sound observation. It is for the most 
part knowledge gained by experience and study of the keenest 
nature, inspired by a great love for and sympathy with animals, 
added to long practice of teaching. This latter has been of untold 
value in a career started in the face of heavy opposition, and it 
still remains an unchallengeable asset. The study of horseman- 
ship is one which goes on all through life, but particularly when 
giving instruction to a variety of students does the teacher find 
increased opportunities for furthering his own knowledge.) 

If this exercise is taught as it should be, it is common know- 
ledge that the child’s body is vastly improved in general appear- 
ance, with increased suppleness and grace of movement as well as 
benefit to the organs of respiration, digestion, etc. My object is 
to point out how freely riding lends itself to, and is full of oppor- 
tunities for, the general development of the child’s mind and 
character, and how similes, illustrations and examples—such 
valuable factors in instruction of any kind—are ready to hand in 
abundance. 

The kind of teacher who inspires confidence, and knows his 
work, has no difficulty, even in the first lesson, in awakening the 
child’s interest and pleasure, for if there is work to do and things 
to be understood, they can in no way be better accomplished than 
by creating a wish in the pupil to know them and dothem. Every- 
thing must be done tactfully and in a diplomatic manner, accord- 
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ing to the needs and age of each child, and always in such a way 
that no part of the instruction seems irksome, or causes any kind 
of resentment. 

The great novelty of the work, in no way like anything the 
child has done before, arouses intense enjoyment as time goes on ; 
and the peep into the study of the management of the horse 
becomes so fascinating that new ideas and fresh points of view 
come thick and fast. An entirely new world seems to open 
before him. Although he learns a good deal directly from his 
teacher, he cannot avoid imbibing many forcible impressions of 
which he is not aware at the time, and these unconsciously have 
much to do in the moulding of his mind and outlook on life in 
general. The teacher sees the harm that may be done by ignoring 
the opportunities offered, and great importance is attached to his 
responsibility in seeing that the inferences drawn and the con- 
clusions arrived at by the child are those which shall be beneficial 
to his evolution, knowing that the fact of omitting to direct these 
into the right channels and bring them home in the right way 
may cause real harm. It seems to be far too often forgotten 
in the education of children that when certain things among 
others of their kind are omitted it is tantamount to saying that 
they are of little or no importance, and in this way a false sense of 
proportion is set up. Also when certain things are done wrongly 
and passed over without correction the child draws the inference 
that they are done rightly, or that they do not matter. The same 
thing applies to a rider’s management of his horse, and is a most 
important factor in the avoidance of accidents, for frequently the 
omission of a particular communication at a particular moment 
distinctly conveys to a horse the exact opposite instruction from 
what is intended ; 7.¢e., the lack of a given order sometimes pre- 
supposes another of a different nature. 

It is explained to the child from the first that there are two 
distinct things to be done when he begins to ride, and eventually 
both at the same time. He must therefore try to imagine himself 
two things : one the person who is in the saddle; and who has to 
manage his body and legs ; the other a pair of arms by which 
he will carry on a conversation with the horse, and this quite inde- 
pendently of any movement of his body in the saddle. He should 
think of himself as a sailor up in the mast.of a ship, who holds on 
with his legs in order to have his hands free to do all sorts of 
interesting things with them. (These should be enlarged upon.) 
He is constantly reminded that he should telegraph messages from 
his brain to his legs and tell them to grip as required, and to his 
body to do the movements needed, but must try to resist his 
almost overpowering inclination to send the same messages to his 
arms. All messages to the arms must, on the contrary, be cut off 
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for a time, for until he has gained control of himself sufficiently 
to be able to send these two very different sets of messages simul- 
taneously it is utterly useless for him to attempt any fresh accom- 
plishments. When at a walking pace and during short trots it is 
discovered that his arms are almost as ‘ flexible and bendy as 
pieces of elastic’ he may begin to learn to ‘ play a kind of piano 
language ’ on the horse’s mouth, viz., a language which says things 
in a persuasive and courteous way. 

While trying to do all this, ambition is awakened in the child, 
who is encouraged to feel that he must take pains, because what is 
worth doing at all is worth doing well. He cannot fail to see that 
concentration of thought and purpose is essential. He has perhaps 
hitherto found this quality a very difficult one to develop (for it 
does not come early to most children), but as he advances with his 
knowledge of horsemanship he finds himself slipping into it, 
because the work becomes the more fascinating the more he keeps 
his mind upon it. As regards the control of his body and legs, he 
has to contend with many difficulties before he can do the various 
muscular actions exactly in time with those of the horse. They 
cannot be made easy for him, and so he is obliged to adapt him- 
self to them, and make the best of them; and unconsciously in 
this way he increases his stock of both perseverance and patience. 
The futility of being impatient makes itself evident because he 
suffers nothing but discomfort unless he try to overcome it, and 
if matters are put before him in the right light he is encouraged to 
do this in a cheerful and courageous way ; and it should be touched 
upon in conversation that all these qualities will be needed in 
ordinary life. 

At this point children generally show considerable interest, 
asking how these things could have anything to do with life in 
general ; the teacher easily gives examples of cases in which the 
lack of these qualities may prevent us accomplishing what we set 
out to do, and render us totally incapable of doing many things 
which we would very much like to do, and would have been able 
to do had we cultivated these traits in our youth when oppor- 
tunity presented itself. Those who have a natural tendency 
towards laziness and slovenliness will find riding most helpful, for 
one cannot become a rider in the proper sense of the word and 
retain these habits. Slackness of action should be eradicated as 
early as possible in the education of the child, and it is always a 
difficult matter, whether it arise from hereditary tendency or from 
lack of a robust constitution. The regularly controlled actions 
of the exercise of riding seem quite the easiest and best way of 
overcoming it, especially if from the latter cause, because of its 
being taken in the open air in such enjoyable circumstances. 
It should be put before a child of this type that habits that are a 
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hindrance in becoming a good horseman will be a hindrance and 
handicap through the whole of life. When dealing with children 
who have the opposite tendency, viz., those who are inclined to 
be too energetic and overdo most of their actions, it is easy to 
point out how little can be accomplished without self-control and 
restraint ; and by careful reasoning a sense of proportion is 
developed, so that the child learns not to give undue importance to 
certain actions at the expense of those to which he should give 
more consideration. This brings us to the problem of fatigue, 
which it would be well to bring into the early curriculum of every 
child, for many cases of nerve prostration and other troubles could 
be prevented if knowledge of this kind were properly inculcated. 
A child should know that in the playing of games, as well as in 
doing any kind of work, energy is a valuable force only if not 
trifled with. The simple fact that much more work can be got 
through in the long run when the point of exhaustion has not been 
reached is one which will probably catch hold of the child’s mind 
and remain with him, as also some such piece of information as 
that even metals suffer strain if the work put upon them is too con- 
tinuous. That an omnibus will last longer if, instead of being 
run every day for a long period, it has a day’s rest now and 
then, is one of the simple illustrations which may accompany this 
lesson. 

The third branch of the subject, (c), comes into force when the 
child arrives at the stage at which he is given control of the horse. 
Apart from the necessity for observation, he is encouraged to have 
thoughtfulness and consideration for the feelings of others. As 
no two horses are alike, he is at once launched into the study of 
character, and this is carried on by the help of the teacher. The 
fact that the horse is an individual who has weaknesses, fears and 
ambitions, etc., makes sympathy and tact necessary, and this 
leads him on to take a correct attitude of just treatment towards 
the animal which is so ready to do his will, and he must treat him 
with as much justice and fairness as he would use in dealing with 
a person. When he is for the first time allowed to be free from 
the leading-rein, and is put entirely on his own responsibility, he 
has to be on the alert and watchful to make quick decisions, and 
be wise in his judgment. The sense of responsibility is quite new 
to him ; hitherto he has in his ordinary life,always been under the 
control of nurse, governess or mother, but now he is the leader ; 
the tables are turned, and he finds it hard to use his imagination 
so as to understand that now he is to take the place of mother or 
nurse. This creature, vastly bigger than himself, which until now 
seems to have been taking the lead and doing what it liked with 
him, has been put into his charge, under his entire control. It is 
at first confusing, then later the most delightful thing he has ever 
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known. He can indulge in self-expression for the first time, and is 
overjoyed when he sees the various results of his instructions to 
his horse, and discovers that the animal is actually relying on him, 
and that he is the one, and only one, in authority over it. It is 
almost too much to grasp at once, and an amusing little incident 
often occurs at this eye-opening stage. ‘Oh dear!’ cries the 
child. ‘Look! Beauty is taking me into this gateway.’ Then he 
should be told : ‘ That is your doing entirely. Beauty waits and 
listens for your orders, but, as you ceased to give him any, he did 
not know what to do, and supposed he might wander about 
where he liked. Remember you and Beauty are one; his legs 
should take you just where your brain tells them, just as your own 
legs do when you walk upon them. You cannot be a horseman 
unless you are observant and quick in the uptake, for your orders 
have to be sent promptly, or they are often of no use. Exercise 
your forethought so that you can anticipate Beauty’s inclinations, 
because the messages you send to his legs not only have a much 
longer distance to travel than if they were to your own, but they 
have to be translated twice from one language to another, viz., 
from your brain to your hands, then from ‘the horse’s brain to 
his legs.’ 

Thus as instruction advances accuracy and resourcefulness 
are developed, and when applying judgment and discretion in 
order to decide what guidance is necessary on various occasions 
according to circumstances, the child gains self-reliance, self- 
confidence, courage, and a power of dealing with emergencies. 
He becomes clever with his fingers, and uses his reasoning powers 
to learn to manipulate the reins with muscles that are practically 
unused in ordinary life, viz., those between the fingers, in order to 
have individual control of each rein. When holding four reins, 
although the edges of them are held collectively by the thumb, 
each is held and controlled separately by the muscles which enable 
the fingers to press towards one another. 

In order to press home the necessity of obtaining that quietness 
and gentleness of manner which is so helpful in horsemanship, he 
should be reminded that a horse has two complete visions, one on 
each side of him, his eyes being placed so that they look directly 
out from the sides of his head. Thus the range of vision is so 
extensive that not only can he see behind him as well as in front, 
but he cannot avoid seeing every movement, however slight, made 
by the rider’s hands, feet, or even head. He is told that if when 
seeing friends he give his greeting by throwing up his arm or 
flourishing his whip in the air, the result may be most startling or 
upsetting to his horse, which has been accustomed through training 
to take some of his orders from the movements of the body or 
limbs of the rider. He should, on the contrary, keep a restraint 
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on all actions which are not intended to affect his horse, doing 
them with deliberation, and in a manner which makes it clear 
they are not meant for him. 

. The following is explained in order that the pupil may learn to 
be careful and cautious instead of rash and foolhardy, particularly 
as regards the turning of corners, etc. He is told that when 
travelling in the open the brain of a horse is unconsciously kept 
more occupied than that of a human being in the same circum- 
stances: first, because of his extraordinary range of sight; 
second, by the fact that there are several different gaits, or paces, 
at which he can travel. A horse can at a moment’s notice, and 
without the least confusion, direct his legs to follow each other to 
particular ‘ tunes,’ as it were, viz., he can make them follow each 
other in a certain manner or order which enables him to go at a 
walk, trot, canter or gallop, etc., each of which pace requires a 
different arrangement of the legs. He can change from one gait 
to another at will, and each can be done at the speed required. 

Something should be said regarding the kind of teacher neces- 
sary for the carrying out of this kind of teaching. Above all, it 
should be one who has had a good education, and one who is 
refined and conscientious, perhaps preferably a woman. During 
the course of training for the work there is much to learn quite 
apart from ability to ride side-saddle and cross-saddle. It is far 
too often supposed that anyone who can ride is able to teach, but 
this is not so. Teaching is a special gift, and one quite distinct 
from the instructor’s performance of that art. The teacher must 
have a clear mind upon the various methods of teaching, be 
practical and thorough, and cultivate ability to impart knowledge 
in an intelligible way, so as to suit the understanding of the 
various types of mind, besides making a study of many other 
things. He or she must have sufficient imagination to be patient 
and sympathetic with the weaknesses of those who are naturally 
delicate or timid, making them realise that knowledge of a subject 
goes a long way towards curing any nervousness which comes from 
the fear of it. 

Much of this instruction will be found to be beneficial, not only 
to children even from four or five years old, but to many who 
have reached mature age. In teaching men and women, although 
the same method is used, the teacher requires more tact and a 
careful choice of words and similes, etc. 

Eva CHRISTY. 
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A NEW ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION 


[The ‘ Discovery, originally built for the National Antarctic Expedition 
1901-4, is to be reconstituted for further South Atlantic research work, 
especially as regards whaling. In the fol’owing article an authoritative 
sketch is given of the nature of this new enterprise.—EnprR. N. C.] 


In the spring of 1920 a Blue Book ! was published dealing with 
research and development in the dependencies of the Falkland 
Islands. No great notice was taken of it by the public, which 
does not expect to find interest in Blue Books, and would, indeed, 
have had to embark upon a minor research to find the interest in 
this one ; but, concealed in a somewhat unwieldy body, this Blue 
Book had a soul, and that consisted in a proposal for the employ- 
ment of research ships on a scale comparable with the expeditions 
of the Michael Sars or the Challenger. 

Many projects that have died an early death from financial 
starvation are embalmed in Blue Books, but this proposal has 
the means of support behind it in the shape of a great whaling 
industry, and adds nothing to the burdens of the home Treasury. 
It is true that the cost of shipbuilding has remained so inordinate 
that the proposal has undergone curtailment, at least temporarily ; 
but at the present date the funds in sight have proved adequate 
to justify the purchase of the Discovery, although she will need 
extensive reconstruction. 

There could be no surer way of diminishing the utility of the 
scheme than by restricting it entirely to researches with imme- 
diate economic aims, and there was, and is, no intention of doing 
this. Nevertheless, it must be recognised that the whaling indus- 
try of the dependencies, which pays the piper, will call a good 
many of the tunes; and it is, therefore, well to prefix to these 
remarks a brief account of that industry. In the Book of Job we 
find the inquiries, ‘Canst thou draw out leviathan with an 
hook? . . . Canst thou fill his skin with barbed irons?’ For 
several centuries these questions might have been answered in the 
affirmative as regards whales which float when dead, but not until 
the Norwegian, Svend Foyn, invented the harpoon-gun in 1865 


1 Report of the Inter-Departmental Committee on Research and Develop- 
ment in the Dependencies of the Falkland Islands (Cmd. 657). 
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could it be so answered for those which normally sink when they 
are killed. Nearly all the whales found in the dependencies are 
of the latter class, and Svend Foyn’s invention when perfected 
rendered possible the rise of a great new industry, by which his 
countrymen continue to benefit to this day. That industry 
started in South Georgia in 1904, and in the South Shetlands in 
1906, and its products already exceed 25,000,000/. in value. 
Among its pioneers the most notable names are those of Mr. 
Alexander Lange, who died lately in Norway, and Captain C. A. 
Larsen, who is still in the full tide of activity and enterprise. 
Captain Larsen has another title to fame, derived from his wonder- 
ful voyage on the Jason in the Weddell Sea. Now the Weddell 
Sea is to ships what the Bight of Benin used to be to travellers : 


Beware and take care of the Bight of Benin, 
For one that comes out there are forty go in. 


But the Jason came out, after a voyage described by Fricker as 
the most important since those of Ross. 

The local whaling industry is almost confined to the two 
dependencies already mentioned, although it is occasionally pur- 
sued also in the South Orkneys and in the Falkland Islands them- 
selves. The main objects of attack are the humpback, the fin, 
and the blue whales, scientifically known as Megaptera nodosa, 
Balenoptera physalus, and Balenoptera musculus respectively. In 
the early days of the industry the catch consisted almost entirely 
of humpbacks, the smallest of the three varieties; later on the 
catch of fin whales increased, exceeding in 1913-14 that of any 
other kind; and since 1913-14 the proportion of blue whales 
caught has become large. The blue whale is the greatest monster 
of the deep, ordinarily 90 feet long, and occasionally roo feet. 
Apart from other causes which may have affected the relative 
numbers caught of each species, it is clear that the earlier types of 
whaling steamer were too small to cope effectually with blue 
whales, while recently humpbacks have been protected in the 
belief that they had been overfished. All three species of whale 
belong to the family of fin whales, in which the whalebone is of 
little value, and, although there are several minor products of the 
industry, its mainstay is whale oil, which has usually brought in 
over 95 per cent. of the takings. This oil is used for lubrication, 
fibre dressing, and currying leather, but principally for making 
soap, and, since the development of the hydrogenation treatment, 
for the manufacture of edible fat. During the war whale oil 
assumed great importance for the manufacture of glycerine for 
explosives, and the entire output of the dependencies was acquir 
for this purpose. : 

In the seventeenth, eighteenth, and early part of the nineteenth . 
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centuries Britain took a leading part in the whaling of the day, 
which consisted chiefly in the pursuit of ‘ right,’ or whalebone, 
whales in the waters of Spitzbergen and Greenland. The pioneers 
were the Company of Muscovia Merchants, who despatched the 
Mary Margaret to Greenland in 1611, under the command of 
Thomas Edge, and carrying six Biskayners experienced in whaling. 
In 1622 Captain Edge furnished a description of eight varieties of 
whale found off Greenland and an account of the methods of 
hunting them and boiling down the blubber, to which he added a 
number of quaint drawings. The new industry throve, and two 
centuries later was still in full swing. In 1820 Captain W. 
Scoresby, F.R.S.E., published a complete treatise on whaling, 
dealing fully with the capture of whales, their cutting up, or 
flensing, the packing of the products, and their subsequent manu- 
facture in the United Kingdom. Beautifully illustrated, provided 
with minute diagrams of all apparatus, and illuminated by all the 
scientific knowledge of that time, this book still remains unrivalled 
in whaling literature. But the glory has departed, ‘ right ’ whales 
are nearly extinct, the British practical whaler is no more, and 
Svend Foyn’s invention, with its subsequent development in 
Norwegian coastal whaling, has had the not unnatural result 
that technical skill in modern methods of whaling with the har- 
poon-gun is almost confined to his countrymen. There is much 
British capital embarked in the industry, but scarcely any trained 
British personnel, As the whaling industry is the main support of 
several Norwegian towns, it cannot be expected that the Nor- 
wegians should show much zeal to teach others their means of 
livelihood, while the British seaman is disposed to prefer the com- 
fort of a roomy forecastle in a comparatively steady vessel to a 
life of pitch and toss on a whale-catcher not more than 100 feet 
long, and abnormally unstable, because she is made without a keel, 
so as to turn quicker in pursuit. 

Those who would take to whaling must expect not only hard- 
ship, but adventure also, and more of both than is necessarily 
involved in life on small vessels in uncharted seas. On a calm day, 
in the waters of the South Shetlands, an astonished captain beheld 
a huge sea, a veritable wall of water, bearing down on his little 
craft. With the presence of mind universal in his profession, he 
gave instant orders to the helmsman to put her nose on to the 
wave. This, no doubt, saved the vessel from complete destruc- 
tion, but notwithstanding masses of water swept her from end 
to end, destroying the bridge and injuring all on deck. No other 
waves followed, and the vessel limped home unmolested for 
repairs. The cause of the occurrence was never certainly known, 
but was believed to be a submarine volcanic eruption. 

On another occasion an enraged sperm whale succeeded in 
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charging the vessel with so much effect that one of her steel 
plates was deeply dented, sixty rivets were started, and the fore- 
castle filled with water so fast as to necessitate a hasty return to 
harbour. 

Although the whales are caught mainly on the high seas, the 
industry cannot profitably be carried on without the use of har- 
bours, in which the carcases can be cut up and boiled down, either 
at factories on land or upon specially equipped vessels known as 
floating factories. This need for harbours renders the industry 
amenable to the control of the local Government, in this case that 
of the Falkland Islands. The nearest foreign harbours are 
Chilian, and are too far from the haunts of the whales. Accord- 
ingly the problem of controlling the industry fell to Britain. 

Reference has already been made to the collapse of the Spitz- 
bergen and Greenland whaling industry owing to the practical 
extinction of the quarry, and the history of whaling is full of 
similar instances. It may be inferred that the industry in the 
dependencies is subject to a like peril, and it is the part of wise 
government to investigate the problem and, if possible, to take 
measures to obviate the danger. But when the Colonial Office, 
in co-operation with the local Government, came to consider the 
matter, it was confronted by a mass of opinions, often interested 
and usually conflicting, which proved upon inquiry to have but 
a slender basis of ascertained fact. A review of the position dis- 
closed that most of the information necessary for framing a 
scientific policy remained to be acquired. The whales appeared 
in the waters of the dependencies in widely varying numbers at 
uncertain times during the Southern summer. The migrations of 
the fin and the blue whales at other seasons of the year were quite 
unknown. There were records of a migration of humpbacks up 
and down the West Coast of Africa in the Southern winter, or 
English summer months, but these migrants had not, and have 
not, been identified with the schools of humpbacks hunted in the 
dependencies. The anatomy of whales was well understood, but 
there was complete ignorance of their breeding habits. The period 
required for a whale to reach maturity was variously estimated at 
from five to fifty years. Most important of all, it was not clear 
whether the whales seen and hunted every year in the depen- 
dencies constituted the entire stock, or whether, as Dr. Hjort and 
other Norwegian authorities believed, these whales were merely 
a small fraction of a stock widely distributed in the Southern cir- 
cumpolar regions, forming a reservoir from which the visible stock 
in the dependencies was continually replenished. 

The financial success of the pioneers led to a flood of applica- 
tions for whaling facilities, and it soon became clear that without 
the gravest risk the exercise of control could not be deferred © 
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pending the settlement of these difficult scientific questions. The 
prevention of waste and the protection of female whales accom- 
panied by calves were obviously desirable measures, but, clearly, 
it was also necessary to restrict the total catch. The Government 
decided to effect this by limiting the number of the small steamers 
provided with harpoon guns which actually catch the whales. 
The system was embodied in leases, licences, and legislation, and 
has been steadily maintained. But it has always been recognised 
that this system, although framed in the light of the best technical 
opinion, lacks a firm basis of definite scientific knowledge. 

The need for obtaining such a basis has been kept constantly in 
view, with the object, not only of safeguarding the existing industry 
against collapse, but also of ascertaining whether it could safely be 
extended. Before the war arrangements were made for collecting 
measurements and other statistical data at all the whaling stations. 
Major G. E. H. Barrett-Hamilton, a well-known biologist, was 
despatched to South Georgia to study whaling on the spot, and a 
committee was appointed to collect information in London, 
Major Barrett-Hamilton did work of much value and greater 
promise, but his labours were brought to an end at an early stage 
by his premature death in the dependency. The work of the 
committee was suspended on the outbreak of war. Towards the 
end of the war another committee was appointed with a wider 
scope, including not only whaling, but other industries present or 
possible in the dependencies, and also the question of what purely 
scientific investigations are most required in connection with those 
regions. This was the committee which published the report of 
1920 and recommended the employment of research ships. In 
the meantime a measure had been adopted to provide the neces- 
sary funds by increasing the local export duty on whale oil, and 
these funds have now accumulated sufficiently to enable the 
matter to be taken in hand seriously. 

Under the guidance of Sir Sidney Harmer, who has made the 
subject of the biology of whales peculiarly his own, the committee 
arrived at the conclusion that the solution of the many problems 
regarding these animals which required elucidation could only be 
obtained by means of investigations conceived on broad lines, and 
it is accordingly contemplated that the research ship should not 
merely pursue the direct study of whales both in the waters of 
the dependencies and in other seas, but should avail itself of all 
the resources of oceanography and meteorology for the study of 
whale food, the temperature, salinity and currents of the sea, and 
the ice and climatic conditions which might have a bearing on 
whaling. Among the many lines of research which present them- 
selves, one of the most important is the study of the geographical 
distribution and migration of the stock of whales which is at pre- 
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sent known only at the points of attack in the dependencies. That 
will involve prolonged voyages, not improbably extending to the 
tropics. In this connection it is of vital importance to discover 
a practical method of marking whales, so that means may exist 
of tracing the migrations of individual specimens. Several experi- 
ments for this purpose have been conducted since the committee 
reported, and at present the most promising method appears to 
be the employment of small darts fired, not from a gun, but from 
an imitation of the medieval cross-bow. But the matter is not 
one in which success is likely to be easily attained. 

The study of geographical distribution and migration can con- 
veniently be combined with the oceanographical and meteorolo- 
gical work already mentioned, and with the study of the food and 
the natural enemies of the whale. The humpback, the fin, and 
the blue whale are all nourished by the floating organisms known 
as plankton, and, it is believed, mainly by minute crustacea (such 
as Euphaustide). These are strained from the sea water in great 
quantities by means of the whalebone of the mouth. Accordingly 
it may be expected that much light will be thrown on the distri- 
bution of whales by the study of plankton, its composition and 
seasonal and local occurrence. But that study is so large that 
care will be required to keep it within practical and immediately 
valuable limits. 

In the records of early travellers in China we find mention of 
a Chinese method of execution in which 3000 gobbets of flesh 
were abstracted from the victim before he expired. Some similar 
fate occasionally overtakes a whale which is attacked by a party 
of killer whales or grampuses (Orca gladiator). These ferocious 
creatures are abundant in Antarctic seas, and, while it is believed 
that they are seldom successful in slaying large whales, they may 
kill calves or frighten whales from their usual feeding grounds, 
and for this and other reasons deserve some attention. 

The breeding habits of the whale especially need study both 
by direct observation from the research vessel and by work at the 
whaling stations in continuation of that begun by Major Barrett- 
Hamilton. Most of the females caught in the waters of the 
dependencies are pregnant, and the study of foetal lengths, to- 
gether with the facts that pairing has seldom been observed there 
and birth never, has led to the belief that both normally take 
place elsewhere, probably in warmer waters nearer the Equator 
during the Southern winter. It is also probable that the period of 
gestation does not exceed twelve months, and that it is not far 
short of that period in the case of the blue and the fin whale, 
although the humpback may have a somewhat shorter period. 
Observations made in the Pacific and on the African coast 
indicatesthat whales migrate in winter towards the Equator, 
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mainly for the purpose of breeding, and in summer towards polar 
waters, where food is abundant and the whales rapidly fatten. 
But this has not been verified for the whales of the dependencies, 
and their migration routes and breeding grounds remain to be 
discovered. Nor is it known whether the females usually breed 
annually or at longer intervals. 

It was formerly supposed that whales grew very slowly, but 
there is now an accumulation of evidence to show that the con- 
trary is the case, and that the young of the larger species, at least 
soon after birth, grow at the rate of several feet a month. Foetuses 
up to 29 feet long have been found, and have presumably reached 
that length in less than twelve months. The observations pub- 
lished by Mr. R. C. Andrews in 1914, relating to calves of the 
Pacific Grey Whale, and those published by Dr. Hort, relating 
to a whale calf seen at intervals in Norwegian coastal waters, go 
far to prove this point. But the differences in the rate of growth 
of the various species remain to be studied, and neither the time 
required to attain maturity nor the ordinary duration of life is 
known for any species. 

It will be realised that extensive inquiries from many different 
standpoints will be required before the protection of whales can 
be placed upon an unassailable basis of scientific fact. The ante- 
cedent of a sound conservation policy for any living things, 
whether they are trees or whales, is to know the annual increment 
and the conditions of reproduction. Both are essential, for the 
former will fail if the latter are not properly safeguarded. 

We have now indicated the nature of the inquiries into 
whaling which are the primary object of the researches. Let us 
glance at the area constituting these dependencies and note what 
opportunities it offers for other inquiries. 

The dependencies of the Falkland Islands consist of all the 
land between longitudes 20° W. and 50° W. south of latitude 50° S., 
and between longitudes 50° W. and 80° W. south of latitude 58° S. 
These boundaries include a sector of the Antarctic continent 
stretching to the Pole, the territory known as Graham Land, 
which may or may not be continental, and a number of islands, 
of which the most important are South Georgia, the South Shet- 
lands, the South Orkneys, and the South Sandwich Islands. The 
whole area amounts to about three million square miles, or 1} 
per cent. of the surface of the globe. It includes about one million 
square miles of sea, fairly accessible for whaling, sealing, and fish- 
ing. Naturally most of this is outside the three-mile limit, but, 
as Britain possesses all the harbours in the vicinity, it is not 
likely to be invaded by foreign enterprises other than such as can 
obtain British concessions. Apart from a small sea elephant 
industry in South Georgia, the only industry now carried on in 
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the area is whaling. With these exceptions, the area may be 
regarded as a vast undeveloped marine estate, teeming with fish, 
penguins, and hair seal. 

With this area it will, for some purposes, be convenient to con- 
sider the Falkland Islands themselves and the adjacent waters. 
Indeed, from the fishery point of view, it is the waters between 
the Falkland Islands and the south-eastern coast of South America 
that appear, upon present information, to be the most promising. 
There are large grounds where the sea bed is at a depth suitable for 
trawling operations, and the general character of which resembles 
that of grounds in the Northern Hemisphere, which are known to 
be the site of large fish populations. Shoals of fish have been 
observed, and many fish of edible species, chiefly Notothenide, 
have been taken with the line. Not far away, in Argentina, Uru- 
guay, and Chile, markets are available which at present have to 
import large quantities of salt fish from Europe. 

But in these waters there has been a complete absence of 
experiments with commercial gear, or even with small otter 
trawls, and such experiments are an essential preliminary to any 
attempt to estimate the commercial value of new fishing grounds. 
The research vessel will probably for a long while to come be too 
fully occupied to undertake work of this kind, and in any case 
she would be quite unsuitable for making a thorough trial of the 
grounds. An experimental trawler would probably be necessary. 
The Colonial Research Committee has repeatedly given publicity 
to the subject in its annual reports, but up to the present no 
fishing firm has moved in the matter. 

The waters of the dependencies area are known to abound in 
fish, but it can hardly be expected that in the near future these 
fish will be put to any use other than to furnish a change of diet 
to people whose avocations take them into that area. 

Of sealing in the dependencies James Weddell wrote in 1823 
that the number of fur seals taken in 1821-22 at the South Shet- 
lands might be estimated at 320,000, besides 940 tons of sea- 
elephant oil. He adds: 


This valuable animal, the fur seal, might, by a law similar to that which 
restrains fishermen in the size of the mesh of their net, have been spared to 
render annually 100,000 furs for many years to come. This would have 
followed from not killing the mothers till the young were able to take the 
water, and even then only those which appear to be old, together with a 
proportion of the males. . . . The system of extermination was practised, 


however, at Shetland. 


The fur seals thus wantonly attacked have entirely disappeared 
from the dependencies. A few survive on islands adjacent to the 
Falkland Islands. These are so costly to protect that until 
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recently they were left exposed to the attacks of raiders. It has 
now, however, proved possible to provide protection, and the 
rookeries are being carefully guarded, and have been placed under 
the supervision of a trained naturalist, Mr. J. Erik Hamilton, 
But they will require nursing for many years before they become 
of much economic value. 

The sea elephants have also disappeared almost completely 
from the South Shetlands. In South Georgia, however, owing to 
protection, they are to be found in large numbers which show no 
sign of diminution. 

The other species of seal surviving in the dependencies are 
the sea lion, sea leopard, Ross seal, and Weddell’s seal, all falling 
under the category of hair seals. Their capture is forbidden, 
except in the case of the sea leopard. Further inquiry may reveal 
the possibility of starting an industry in hair seals without endan- 
gering the stock, but these animals are of no commercial use 
except for oil, and yield but little of that. It may be that the sea 
leopard, a ferocious beast of prey, could be exterminated with 
positive advantage. 

Perhaps the most important question jn regard to seals in the 
dependencies is that of the possibility of re-establishing the fur 
seals in the South Shetlands, which at one time swarmed with 
them. 

All the dependencies area abounds in penguins, and reindeer 
have been successfully introduced into South Georgia. 

Leaving now the biological side of the subject, it remains to 
mention what other tasks might usefully be undertaken by the 
research ship. The principal heads are oceanography, meteoro- 
logy, magnetism, geology, and hydrographic survey. Oceano- 
graphy has already been dealt with in its bearings on whaling, 
but there will be opportunity for further work, such as deep sea 
sounding and the collection of samples of the sea bottom. The 
facilities afforded to meteorology by a roving vessel will be limited, 
but meteorological observations, particularly in regard to ice 
conditions, will certainly throw light on whaling, and the general 
scientific prospects were sufficient to induce Sir Napier Shaw to 
recommend most strongly that the research ship should carry a 
trained meteorologist, furnished with special equipment. Valu- 
able results have been obtained in somewhat similar circumstances 
by Mr. Alexander Buchan from the voyage of the Challenger, and 
by Major G. I. Taylor from that of the Scotia in 1913. 

As regards magnetism, the Astronomer Royal has represented 
the need for making observations both at new sites and at sites 
where observations have previously been made, in the latter case 
for the sake of the determination of the secular changes in the 
magnetic elements. For reasons of economy it will not be possible 
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to provide a non-magnetic ship, and accordingly the more 
important magnetic observations will have to be made on land. 

As regards geology, it cannot be said that the prospects of dis- 
covering payable minerals are alluring. The more accessible areas 
have been prospected without result, and it would, indeed, be a 
valuable mineral that would be worth extracting from beneath 
some hundred feet of moving ice, a condition common enough in 
Graham Land. The Falkland Islands have just been carefully 
examined by Dr. H. A. Baker, who has ascertained that from their 
Gondwana beds the strata in which coal elsewhere occurs are 
missing. Geological investigations in the dependencies are not 
unlikely to remain of purely scientific interest, but that interest 
will be considerable, and the South Sandwich group contains a 
remarkable series of islands actively volcanic, which are at 
present geologically known only through a few specimens collected 
by laymen. 

The coasts of the dependencies, even those most frequented by 
whaling vessels, have never been properly surveyed, and are very 
poorly charted. Many accidents have occurred from the lack of 
good charts, and insurance rates are correspondingly high. A 
hydrographic survey is accordingly much needed, but presents 
somewhat serious difficulties. It would make large demands on 
the time of the research ship, and would be incompatible with 
the intensive study of whales. Moreover, trained marine sur- 
veyors are obtainable only from the Admiralty, and the Admiralty 
staff is very fully occupied. It seems certain that survey work 
must be postponed, and it may have to wait until a second ship 
can be obtained. 

The question of providing a suitable vessel to carry out the 
researches has been one of great difficulty. The cost of building 
seemed likely to prove so heavy as to cripple the finances of the 
expedition. Only wooden ships are suitable for ice navigation, 
and wood shipwrights have grown so scarce that building must be 
very slow. Among existing vessels only the Terra Nova and the 
Discovery appeared thoroughly suitable. But the difficulty has 
now been happily solved by the purchase of the latter vessel. At 
present she is little more than a hulk, and her after-part is so 
rotten that it will have to be renewed almost entirely. But her 
formidable bow, in spite of past encounters with the heaviest ice, 
is still sound, and expert opinion is unanimous that by extensive 
reconstruction she can be made as good as new, though at no 
little expense. The reconstruction will now be put in hand under 
the supervision of Sir Fortescue Flannery, and it is hoped that it 
can be completed in about nine months. 

The Discovery is a roomy ship of over 400 tons net, and 
Captain Scott described her as the finest vessel ever built for 
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exploring purposes. But experience discloses some scope for 
improvement in the best of ships, and Captain Scott pointed out 
that she was a slow sailer, under-canvased and under-masted, and 
that the masts were stepped too far aft. Her masts will in any 
case need to be replaced, and the opportunity will be taken to 
remedy these defects. 

With a vessel such as the Discovery, the expedition should 
achieve the greatest safety attainable in circumpolar waters, but 
in any case it is not contemplated that it will incur such risks as 
those which were inseparable from the voyage of Captain Scott. 
The safety of the ship will be the first consideration, and, although 
physical adventures will probably not be lacking, they will, as 
far as possible, be avoided. But it would be hard to overrate the 
splendour of the opportunity for spiritual adventure which will 
be afforded to fresh minds eager to penetrate into the unknown, 
and we can confidently anticipate that it will develop men not 
unworthy to be mentioned in such company as that of Darwin and 
Hooker, Ross and Nares, Murray and Bruce. 


ROWLAND DARNLEY. 





THE OFFICERS’ TRAINING CORPS: ITS 
GREAT VALUE}? 


Any appreciation of the work of the Officers’ Training Corps in 
the country to-day must be made from two points of view: its 
value must be estimated as a military institution and also as an 
educational factor. 

The debt of the country to the Officers’ Training Corps in 1914 
is now universally recognised; yet there are many to-day, 
schoolmasters, parents and cadets, who are keen supporters of a 
contingent as a school institution, but who fail to realise its 
military significance and importance, or, indeed, that it is a part 
of His Majesty’s forces at all. There are others, who agree with 
the vital necessity of military training for the rising generation, 
who do not appreciate the educational value of the movement. 
It is only when both aspects are realised, not only by public 
opinion, but by the cadets, that the necessary morale and enthu- 
siasm can be created, which alone will secure for the country the 
full value of the Officers’ Training Corps. 

From the military point of view the purpose of the Officers’ 
Training Corps is to give some elementary training to cadets who 
intend to enter the Regular Army, to provide a supply from which 
officers for the Territorial Forces may be drawn, and to create a 
potential reserve of officers, which could be utilised in the event 
of a national emergency. With these objects in view, a test of 
the individual efficiency of a cadet has been provided in the 
examination for Certificate A, which includes a practical test in 
powers of command, platoon tactics, and elementary musketry, 
and a more searching test of tactical knowledge and map-reading 
in a written examination. The first part of the examination is 
held by regular officers appointed by the comrhand within which 
the contingent is situated, and the second part is conducted by 
the War Office. 

For cadets who are candidates for the Regular Army the 
instruction given in a school contingent must be very insignificant 


1 Throughout this paper the term ‘ Officers’ Training Corps’ is used exclusively 
in reference to the Junior Division at schools, as distinct from the Senior Division 
at the Universities. 
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in comparison with the training which they will receive at Wool- 
wich or Sandhurst; yet Army candidates are among the keenest 
members of a contingent, because they have the practical stimulus 
of gaining, through Certificate A, several hundred marks which are 
credited to them in the Woolwich and Sandhurst examinations. 

The number of cadets who, while at school, have the definite 
intention of obtaining a commission in the Territorial Force is 
only a very small percentage, but for these also Certificate A is 
a definite aim, as the possession of it will give them the claim to 
such a commission without further service in the ranks. To the 
vast majority of cadets, probably 85 to go per cent. in an average 
contingent, Certificate A makes no such practical appeal, for they 
have no intention either of becoming regular officers or taking a 
commission in the Territorial Force ; yet it is on the attitude of 
these, because they are in a large majority, that the morale of a 
contingent must largely depend. It is the special object of this 
paper to consider the problem of the Officers’ Training Corps in 
reference to this class of cadet. . 

In the first place, it must be recognised that their point of view 
will be different from that of the cadet who is going to make the 
Regular Army his profession, or take a commission in the Territorial 
Force, and, consequently, the objects of the Officers’ Training Corps 
must be presented to them in different terms ; the appeal, however, 
must be a practical one, if it is to create a motive which is strong 
enough to convince them that it is worth while to take as full 
advantage as possible of the training offered by a school contin- 
gent. This training can be best represented to them as a life 
investment, which will enable them, if ever the demand for 
national service comes in their generation, to take their place, not 
in the ranks, where their rich inheritance from a public school 
education will be wasted, but as officers of His Majesty’s Army. 
This, however, is a point of view which does not naturally present 
itself to public school boys, for two reasons : it appears unpractical 
and imaginary. In the first place, it is already a common point 
of view that the probability of another great war in the lifetime of 
the present generation is very remote ; at any rate, it is so distant 
and visionary that it is not a sufficiently strong motive in many 
cases to compel the sacrifice of ten days of the summer holidays 
to attend camp, or to give up sufficient time out of school during 
term to attend the extra parades which are necessary for Certifi- 
cate A. Secondly, it is difficult for the cadet to realise that the 
training which is offered by the Officers’ Training Cc.>s can be of 
such practical value that it will enable him to start his military 
career if ever he should be called upon as a platoon commander. 
It is not proposed to discuss here the probability of another war in 
his generation, but if this military training is to be regarded with 
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positive enthusiasm by the cadet who has no intention of making 
the Army his profession and no intention of joining the Territorial 
Force, he must be convinced that if he takes full advantage of it 
he has, on leaving school, an investment for life, the practical value 
of which he will be capable of realising by taking his place as a 
platoon commander. 

Can this claim be substantiated by the training which is now 
offered in a school contingent ? Is it true to say that a cadet 
who leaves school with the rank of corporal or sergeant, having 
attended camp, and in possession of Certificate A, will be fit to 
assume command of a platoon fifteen or twenty years later even 
if he has done no further military training, though it is to be hoped 
he will have continued his service for a few years, in one of the 
senior divisions if possible ? If this claim cannot be justified, then 
a large percentage of cadets will find it difficult to realise the 
practical value of military training at school; but if this claim 
is justified and appreciated, surely no cadet will refuse to take as 
full advantage of it as possible. 

It must be admitted that a cadet cannot be equipped with 
all the necessary knowledge which a platoon commander should 
have when he takes over his command. This would be quite 
impossible in the time now at the disposal of a school contingent. 
A minimum of forty parades in the year, exclusive of camp, is 
laid down by the War Office as one of the essential conditions for 
a cadet for whom the annual efficiency grant of 1. 6s. 8d. is 
claimed ; otherwise the number of parades is left entirely to the 
discretion of the commanding officer, and there is considerable 
variation in the number carried out in the year by different 
schools. Nor should acquirement of knowledge, whether of 
tactics, musketry, or drill, be the first consideration of the com 
manding officer in arranging the work of the contingent ; in many 
cases, such knowledge, even if acquired, may well be forgotten 
in the lapse of years before the cadet needs to fall back upon the 
military training which he had at school. Much that is of value 
must inevitably be excluded from the annual programme, and 
information which is quickly forgotten and rapidly acquired must 
be sacrificed first, while stress is laid on the development of 
instincts which last a lifetime, and without which a man cannot, 
with any confidence or success, assume command of a platoon, 
An example of this is seen in Lewis gun training, which consists 
of instruction in the mechanism, characteristics, and tactical 
handling of the gun. The mechanism and characteristics of the 
gun can be mastered by an intelligent officer in ten days at a 
school of musketry ; on the other hand,’ the successful tactical 
handling of the gun depends not only on a knowledge of its 
characteristics, but on a sound application of this knowledge to 
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different circumstances, determined by such considerations as 
the nature of the ground, the type of target, and the situation 
on the flanks. This success can only be acquired by experience, 
by constant application of principles to circumstances until 
action is instinctively guided by knowledge of principles which 
have been completely absorbed. In the syllabus for Certificate 
A, no knowledge of the mechanism of the Lewis gun is demanded, 
but every candidate is tested both in the practical and written 
examination in the tactical handling of the gun. The platoon 
in a contingent must, therefore, be organised with two Lewis 
gun sections and two rifle sections. The platoon commander 
will be trained to think in such terms in the solution of his tactical 
problems ; his tactical instinct will be gradually created and 
developed ; though with the lapse of time it ma*’ get rusty, it 
should be so firmly established that it can be quickly sharpened 
if necessary, and it will never become completely extinct. 

The tactical instinct, however, is by no means the most 
important qualification of an officer; there are other instincts 
of greater importance, as the necessary outfit for the potential 
platoon commander, instincts which cah, be created more 
thoroughly in a school contingent of the Officers’ Training Corps. 
Two of these must be considered: the instinct to command and 
the instinct which recognises as the first and natural concern of 
an officer the welfare of the men. 

The instinct to command should be within the reach of every 
member of a contingent, for it is an instinct which is largely 
acquired by practice. It will be most completely developed in 
the cadet who has passed from his initial examination or test for 
the rank of lance-corporal to the rank of cadet officer commanding 
his platoon and, in some contingents, his company. He will 
have acquired the habit of command to such a degree that he would 
never lack the confidence to take command of a platoon of men ; 
and even the cadet who does not reach higher rank than that of 
a section commander will have acquired very valuable experience. 
Close order drill must, owing to limits of time and often of space, 
be the main work of a contingent during term ; this is sound, not 
only because drill is the basis of all discipline, but for the oppor- 
tunity offered to section and platoon commanders of constant 
practice in the art of command ; and the most important feature 
of the preliminary examination for Certificate A is a test in the 
power of command and control. Further, the large amount of 
time given to close order drill, culminating in the ceremonial 
of the annual inspection, is of great value in teaching correct 
discipline on parade, without which command cannot be obtained. 
Too much stress cannot be laid on section and platoon com- 
manders being instructed in quickness of eye in detecting the 
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smallest mistakes in the simplest drill movements and correcting 
them, never allowing a single movement to pass which is done 
slovenly or in which the fault of an individual can be detected. 
They will then pass out of the contingent, whether with the 
rank of lance-corporal or cadet officer, with a power to command, 
and a standard of discipline and drill indelibly stamped upon 
their minds. Further than this, in a school contingent the 
fundamental distinction between ‘on parade’ and ‘ off parade’ 
relationships can be taught and enforced. The relationship of 
an officer and cadet on parade is quite distinct from that of the 
schoolmaster and schoolboy in or out of school; officers ‘ off 
parade ’ are colleagues on absolute equality, but on parade can 
set the example of correct demeanour in every detail on the 
principle of seniority ; but the most valuable lesson of all in this 
respect is among the cadets themselves. There is no better proof 
of the discipline of a contingent than to see the captain of the XV. 
or the head of a house, perhaps as a lance-corporal in the ranks, 
taking his orders cheerfully and quite naturally from a section 
commander who in the school world is junior to him in every way 
and perhaps quite undistinguished. It is true that this extreme 
is not often the case, but any reverse tendency to give promotion 
for anything but good work in the contingent will undermine 
the discipline and efficiency of the Officers’ Training Corps, and 
the tendency will appear of the orders of the N.C.O. being carried 
out, not because of the rank he holds, but because of his position 
in the school. 

The duty of an officer to his men and his responsibility for 
everything which concerns their life and welfare are subjects 
which, unfortunately, cannot be included in the ordinary training 
of a contingent in term-time; but the public school boy will 
instinctively take such an interest in his men, and this is one 
of the greatest gifts he inherits, a gift which, in many cases, 
the Officer Cadet Battalion, in spite of their great work in the 
war, failed to give. The fringe of the subject can be indicated 
by making the platoon commander, and through him the section 
commander, responsible for the turn-out of their men on parade, 
and by insistence on such details as the supervision of the dis- 
missal of a platoon by its platoon commander, and the dismissal 
of the platoon commander only when it is complete. Field days, 
with problems of rations and blank ammunition, afford additional 
opportunities, but in this respect the ten days in camp are worth 
more than the rest of the annual training put together. This is 
one reason why camp is of such vital importance, but attendance 
at camp remains one of the most difficult problems of a contingent 
commander. The importance of camp is recognised by the War. 
Office, which only authorises the full financial grant to a contingent 
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if 50 per cent. attend camp, and yet attendance at camp is 
voluntary. Such a policy is inconsistent, and a possible solu- 
tion is that camp should be made compulsory, and an essential 
condition of efficiency for each individual cadet, unless excused 
for reasons of health or at the request of parents in special 
circumstances. 

It would be impossible here to detail all the advantages a 
cadet gains by attendance at camp, but the greatest is that in 
camp he learns the problem of interior economy in the soldier’s 
life, with which he is not brought into contact at all during term. 
He learns that the command of a platoon on parade is not the 
most important or the most difficult task of a platoon commander ; 
he finds himself face to face with a series of problems which are 
his daily concern: the cleanness of the lines, the dressing of kit, 
the folding of blankets, the issue of rations, the orderly administra- 
tion of meals, the care of his feet, and the comfort or discomfort 
of a palliasse to sleep on. To his infinite benefit, he is brought 
into contact with the regular officer as his battalion commander, 
and he finds that there is no detail of his life in camp which is 
not his battalion commander’s concern. ‘One illustration, at 
Tidworth Pennings, remains vividly in the mind of the writer. 
The battalion had marched out to an area in the morning for 
training and returned at mid-day soaked to the skin, operations 
having been given up. Drying tents were provided, and each 
contingent in turn took its clothes to be dried, and was met 
by the battalion commander. For the next hour, drenched to 
the skin, he saw each of his contingents in turn, helping them in 
every detail and vigorously swinging coke braziers to keep them 
alight. 

The future is safeguarded in that at least attendance at one 
camp is rightly made a condition of Certificate A. The full 
benefits of the Officers’ Training Corps to the country will only 
be realised when go instead of 50 per cent. attend camp, and by 
so doing come into close touch with the live problems of soldiering, 
and thus equip themselves, as they can in no other way, for 
exercising, if the time ever comes, the greatest privilege of the 
British officer, the care of his men. 

Such are some of the opportunities offered by the Officers’ 
Training Corps, and surely it is no exaggeration to say that 
those who exploit them to the full, by becoming N.C.O.’s, attending 
camp, and taking Certificate A, have on leaving school a life 
investment in military training, which will be of the greatest 
practical value in the future if they are ever called upon to serve 
their country in His Majesty’s Forces. 

As an educational factor the Officers’ Training Corps is of the 
greatest value as a corrective to some tendencies in modern educa- 
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tion. To-day there is a danger of undue emphasis being laid on 
the cult of the imagination at the expense of the development of 
mental concentration. It is sometimes urged that boys must 
not be driven to work, or even to play, at things which do not 
interest them, a theory which denies the necessity in the forma- 
tion of character of what is one of the most essential factors of 
success in later life, namely, the capacity to concentrate on what 
is dull and to master what is tedious. 

It is, of course, the duty of the master in school, or the officer 
on parade, to arouse the interest of his pupils, and the measure 
of success which he secures is a fair criticism of his ability as a 
teacher or instructor; but, however gifted the instructor, close 
order drill will not arouse the enthusiastic interest of the majority, 
and for this reason the insistence on intense concentration, com- 
plete mastery of detail, and rigid self-control, is of great educa- 
tional value. The instructor on parade is undoubtedly helping 

e teacher in school in the case of pupils whose lack of progress 
is due, not to lack of intelligence, still less to lack of imagination, 
but to genuine incapacity to concentrate the mind on the subject 
in hand. Nor is this development of the mind through military 
training one-sided ; the imagination is stimulated, but in touch 
with realistic conditions of ground and weapons, in the solution 
of tactical problems. Technical interests also are given scope 
for development in the signal section, which is excellently equipped 
with telephones. 

Yet our educational system owes a much greater debt than 
these to the Officers’ Training Corps, and this lies in its teaching 
the duty of public service. An efficient contingent demonstrates, 
in a practical way, that the suceess of the platoon, the house, 
the contingent and the school depends on the loyalty and efficiency 
of every individual concerned. Yet even greater is the debt of 
the Officers’ Training Corps to the school. It is for this reason 
that the military and educational aspects cannot be separated, 
for without the background that is given by the education of 
the public school the work of the Officers’ Training Corps would 
almost be in vain. The work of a contingent must, therefore, 
be planned in co-operation with school work and school games, 
and arranged so as not to interfere with the full development 
of every interest which contributes to the wealth of life at a 
public school. It is just because the material in our public 
schools is the finest material in the world for the potential officer 
that the enthusiastic co-operation of the school in the work of 
the contingent is of such vital importance for the future. 


E. E. A. WuITwortu. 
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OUR PARTY SYSTEM 


I. ARGUMENTS AGAINST IT 


OnE of the most striking characteristics of a certain type of 
Englishman is a splendid capacity of shutting out from his mind 
inconvenient facts. Confronted with something more than usually 
disagreeable, he ‘ refuses to believe it,’ and, as far as he is concerned, 
the matter is ended. This habit of mind has upon more than one 
occasion served him sufficiently well. He has not, coward-like, 
died many times before his death. It does not follow, nevertheless, 
that his last sickness may not be brought’ about by this same 
insistence on turning the blind eye. 

It is typical of him also that he is indulgent to his public men 
if they exhibit a like tendency, and that he will not rebuke them 
unduly if he discovers at a later date that this habit of mind, with 
which he has so much sympathy, has involved him in real trouble. 
Never has this characteristic been more prominently displayed 
than during the periods preceding and following the war: during 
the former, when trouble was brewing ; during the latter, when 
the causes contributing to what might well have been disaster 
had become all too evident. 

For years prior to 1914 German officers, almost in our faces, 
clinked glasses to ‘The Day.’ From Bismarck to Bernhardi, their 
statesmen made clear theirultimate end and object. Our public 
men, however, remained calm, and cheers were drawn from 
enthusiastic crowds by the simple expedient of ‘ refusing to believe 
in the possibility of anything so terrible as the threatened confla- 
gration.’ It seemed splendid in the big one to remain unmoved 
by the wails of the scaremongers; and the crowd generously marked 
its approval of an attitude of mind so cool, tranquil and dignified, 
which, moreover, had the additional advantage that it did not 
call for any disturbance of the everyday life to which the people 
were accustomed. 

Quite apart, too, from the impossibility of the thing, we were 
amply prepared. Even Lord Fisher gave us permission to sleep 
quietly in our beds, and it was not a difficult matter to read 
between the lines. The Navy would hold the enemy upon the 
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seas whilst Lord Haldane built the citizen army from under cover 
of the impenetrable wall. Everything was prepared and in readi- 
ness for the contingency which obviously would never come. 

When, in fact, the impossible was achieved, it was discovered 
that we had the potential army, but that the necessity of arming 
it had, most unfortunately, been overlooked. We were only in a 
position to turn out rifles at the rate of 8000 a week. Not the 
most bloodthirsty person in the land, however, suggested that any- 
one should hang. The 8000 rifles, indeed, were hardly mentioned. 

This refusal to face facts brought us as near catastrophe as can 
well be imagined. At one time, in 1918, as a result of German 
force, there was a gap of twenty miles between the Allied Armies. 
If the enemy had been in a position to press his advantage it is 
doubtful if anything could have saved us. 

It has for long been recognised that ‘to protect the people 
from violence from without or anarchy from within ’ is the primary 
duty of the governing executive, and it is suggested that the 
method of discharge of this duty presented the main fundamental 
issue during the years in question. What was the measure of 
expenditure of wealth and energy necessitated by the international 
situation ? Was it sufficiently real to call for some derangement of 
the national life, for any considerable expenditure of the national 
wealth ? If the division of parties had been such that this question 
could have been put for the unfettered judgment either of the 
House of Commons or the country, there is little doubt that 
heavy payments by way of insurance would have been favoured. 

It is, I suppose, common knowledge that the danger was 
known and recognised by the leaders of both of the historic 
parties, and that in the year 1910 or thereabouts a strenuous 
effort was made to effect an arrangement which would have paved 
the way—in the face of the national danger—for a national rather 
than a party Government. The first plank in the programme of 
the Government would have been some form of national service. 
It was recognised, in other words, that the then division of parties 
was artificial, unscientific and unreal, and did not represent the 
true division of opinion on the main fundamental issue. It was 
further recognised, apparently, that effect could not be given to 
the policy, which the needs of the nation dictated, unless and until 
a rearrangement had been brought about. ‘ 

Rumour has it—and in this case rumour can be relied upon— 
that, if the negotiations had been successful, Ireland also would 
have been taken out of the cockpit of party politics and effect 
given to the reasonable compromise which came after much 
bloodshed ten years later. History will probably tell us what 
happened to baffle hope so near achievement. It is sufficient for © 
the moment to note that during the years that followed party 
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loyalty reached a high standard, that daily scenes in the House 
of Commons provided most entertaining reading, that we remained 
officially ignorant of the impending danger, and that the war 
came on us and found us unprepared. 

Apologists for the existing arrangements would probably 
argue that the Liberal-Conservative division represented a natural 
grouping on a vital issue—that of Free Trade or Tariff Reform. 
It must, however, be remembered that the election of 1906 had 
given an emphatic verdict, and that in 1910 the chances of the 
reformers had still further receded. 

Whatever justification for this division there may have been 
in Ig10, it certainly did not remain in 1918. That year saw 
Protection stretched on its death-bed. German submarines 
brought it to birth; the rapacity of profiteers killed it in its 
early youth. Not a politician of any standing or vision could be 
found to attempt a resuscitation of the corpse. 

Had Protection remained a real living question, however, it 
is doubtful if, in view of the much more important issue which 
came as the product of the war, it justified a retention of the 
old Liberal-Conservative division. Mr. Chamberlain would have 
modified materially our economic system whilst retaining its main 
features. A party now, however, had arisen which would destroy 
it and replace it by another. I refer, of course, to the Labour 
Party, now definitely committed to socialistic principles. This 
party was, and is, zealous, well organised, numerically strong and 
sincere. It came so swiftly that the great mass of people hardly 
realised that it had come, or realising its presence, failed to realise 
what it meant and stood for. 

It was, in fact, the natural outcome of the war. That crushing 
experience bit deep into the hearts of the people and left them 
with a burning desire to obtain some compensation for their 
sufferings, some benefit for themselves and their children after 
them. 

The movement was helped by the ever-increasing prosperity 
of the war profiteer. The returned soldier was hard pressed to 
find any niche in the civil life of the country. The fellow that 
exploited his country’s distress, upon the other hand, had in most 
cases made enough to assure ease and comfort for himself and his 
children after him. This in spite of the fact that the country 
loathed the one and was genuinely grateful to the other. It was, 
of course, the result of the system seen at its worst. The indivi- 
dualistic system functions but ill when demand is greater than 
supply. 

Whatever the cause may have been, the year 1918 saw this 
group definitely committed to an onslaught on the individualistic 
system, and supported almost unanimously by the trades unions, 
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representing incomparably the most effective political organisation 
in the country. The confusion of thought which followed is not 
really surprising. To find a parallel, indeed, one must go back 
nearly three centuries, to the time of the Levellers. It is, however, 
curious that such astute politicians and profound thinkers as 
Mr. Asquith and Sir John Simon should have added to the con- 
fusion. More than once they have gone out of their way to 
deprecate an attack on Labour, insinuating of course thereby 
that those that would divide parties on the real issue rather than 
according to ancient prejudices were contemplating an attack on 
Labour. The suggestion, of course, is quite ill directed. Labour, 
as such, is concerned neither more nor less than any other section 
of the community with the proposed reforms, the fact of the 
organisation, supporting the socialistic movement, having 
happened upon the fortunate title of ‘The Labour Party,’ being 
a mere incident. Suppose, for example, that the Labour Party, 
as it well might, had adopted Tariff Reform as the foremost plank 
in its programme, and the country had divided on that issue, 
would it have been reasonable in that event to have labelled those 
that endeavoured to rally Free Traders into one camp as anti- 
Labour? How is the position altered by the Labour Party 
standing for destruction rather than reform? If, too, it was 
necessary to divide into two main groups on the question of Free 
Trade or Tariff Reform, is it unreasonable to suggest that when 
the question of destruction or retention has become a live and 
practical issue the necessity is much greater? ‘As in rgr1o, the 
difficulty of the problem presented is accentuated by the refusal 
of rank-and-file politicians and the main body of the public to 
face the position or, at any rate, to consent to a material derange- 
ment of existing institutions in order to meet it. As before, 
there can be little doubt that a large proportion of the leaders 
not only recognise it, but would agree to considerable changes 
in well-tried machinery in order to meet it. A clear lead 
over a period of time was given by Lord Balfour, Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain and Mr. Lloyd George, representing three distinct 
schools of thought. Mr. Bonar Law for not less than three years 
moved unswervingly in the same direction, and it is more than 
probable that a certain pronouncement at the Carlton Club 
indicated, in his opinion, a choice of evils rather than an abandon- 
ment of views expressed on other occasions with no uncertain 
voice. As in rgro, the failure of negotiations appears to be 
bringing with it return to party strife on the old lines. On the 
former occasion catastrophe came after four years. The mischief 
on this occasion may well take about the same time to mature. 
Fortune favoured us then. Perhaps it will againi Perhaps, upon 
the other hand, it will not 
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In 1910 we were threatened by the destruction of our national 
life. It would be idle to suggest that the danger now—if danger it 
be—is equally grave. We are, nevertheless, threatened by a force 
which would overthrow the economic system which has obtained 
in this country since our ancestors, half naked, roamed the woods, 
in which we believe, and under which the prosperity of this 
country has been built up. Asin 1910, we are engaged in fighting 
amongst ourselves rather than devising machinery to counteract 
the menace. 

When Mr. Asquith deprecates an attack on Labour he refers, 
of course, to any union of forces against the Labour Party. It 
may therefore be inferred that he is of opinion— 

1. That the Labour Party truly represents the opinions of 
working men and women. Otherwise an amalgamation against 
the Labour Party cannot be described as an ‘attack on 
Labour.’ 

2. That the Labour Party does not really stand for the over- 
throw of the present economic system. Otherwise is there 
any issue on which we are entitled to group ? 

3. That, although the party is essentially socialistic in its out- 
look, there is no immediate probability of its commanding sufficient 
support in the country to form a Government without assistance 
from some other party. 

All of these are vital considerations, and must be discussed. 

Is it true that the Labour Party can rightly claim to represent 
Labour? Itis, of course, clear that at the time of the last general 
election it did not. Otherwise it would have been returned to 
form a Government. The Conservative Party, upon the other 
hand, can justly claim to have represented the prevailing opinion 
of the majority of the working classes. If that party to-day 
adopted such a programme that its acceptance or rejection 
provided the main political issue of the moment, and, in order to 
defeat it, all the other parties agreed temporarily to unite, who 
would be so foolish as to describe such a union as a combination 
against Labour ? It is equally foolish to suggest that any school 
of thought merely by adopting a certain title can rightly claim 
by virtue of its name that it represents any given section of the 
community. We need not, therefore, worry our minds with the 
consideration that in attacking the Labour Party we are combining 
against Labour. 

Is it true that the Labour Party stands definitely for the over- 
throw of the present system, or is it rather the fact that, if it were 
called upon to form a Government, Office—as has been suggested— 
would bring with it an added sense of responsibility? Is it 
probably the fact that no real attempt would be made to put into 
practice precepts which have been so often preached ? During the 
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recent election Mr. Henderson, one of the leaders and most 
moderate men, announced that the Labour Party ‘ had declared 
war on private enterprise.’ Did he really mean that, and if he 
did, was he speaking without the book ? 

I suggest that anyone who has any doubt on the question is 
unfairly and unnecessarily maligning the leaders of that party. 
He is suggesting that they are dishonest and insincere, and that 
when once they have reached their goal they will cynically ignore 
pledges that got them there. Nationalisation of the systems of 
production and distribution stands at the top of the programme of 
their party. To fail to take almost immediate steps to give 
legislative effect to it would be an act of treachery which need not 
be anticipated. 

Who would have suggested the possibility of Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain, returned to form a Government after a strenuous 
Tariff Reform election, calmly in office ignoring the very thing 
upon which he was returned ? Why, then, should it be regarded 
even as a possibility that Mr. Ramsay MacDonald would, when 
the opportunity of his party came, prove false to everything for 
which hitherto he has stood? No more fatal mistake, indeed, 
could be made by those who, with all its imperfections, would 
fight to retain the present system, than to doubt the sincerity of 
those who would supplant it. If they were insincere, if this attack 
were actuated by blind hatred alone, there would be no reason for 
fear. Their strength rests, rather, on circumstances quite oppo- 
site, upon their almost fanatical belief that under the present 
system there is no cure for certain terrible evils in the body 
politic, and their conviction of the practicability of the system 
with which they would replace it. Eagerly and without a 
moment’s unnecessary delay, they would endeavour to give 
practical effect to that in which they believe. They would know, 
too, that if they hesitated they would be swept away by the forces 
behind them. 

It is not, of course, necessary to form alliances against a nation, 
however aggressive, which is backed by an inconsiderable or ill- 
organised army. If, therefore, it is true, as some assert, that the 
forces behind the party have been over-estimated, or that there 
are not within its ranks competent leaders, then there is no need 
to contemplate any disarrangement of the political machinery to 
which we have grown accustomed. . But is it true? Recent elec- 
tions appear to have provided an answer. Fighting against a 
powerful combination, now apparently broken up, they doubled 
their representation in the House of Commons. Anyone with 
knowledge of the political life of our great industrial cities knows, 
in addition, that there is there a reserve of power which has 
hardly shown itself. This party does not have to complain of the 
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apathy of its supporters. Night after night they gather together 
at meetings, orderly and well attended. Such enthusiasm must 
spread, is spreading. With no Press worth speaking of behind 
them, the message is passed from mouth to ear. They have 
probably not yet captured the women in proportionate numbers, 
Education, however, is proceeding apace, and that is only a matter 
of time. 

The suggestion that the party is without leaders is equally 
dangerous. If Labour is not fit to govern, or at any rate, capable of 
giving the impression that it is, we may rest fairly assured that it 
will not be called upon to do so. Fortunately or unfortunately, 
however, it is not true. As far as the House of Commons is con- 
cerned, members of the party generally are not past-masters of the 
art of speaking with precision or the niceties of debate. As far 
as public sense or political knowledge goes, however, they are not 
inferior to the members of other parties. The writer has, indeed, 
upon more than one occasion observed members of that party lie 
back and laugh, not derisively, but with genuine amusement, at 
some lamentable exhibition of ignorance coming, not from their 
own, but the other, side. ; 

As far as the country is concerned, it is doubtful if any of the 
parties can claim an organisation equally effective or a higher 
general standard of intelligence amongst its active supporters. 

Let me now summarise the conclusions to which I have been 
drawing, and which appear to be necessary for the proper con- 
sideration of the subject. They are as follows: 

1. That the party known as the Labour Party has no more 
right to its claim that it represents Labour than either of the other 
political parties. 

2. That it is definitely committed to the task of overthrow- 
ing the present economic system, the capitalistic, individualistic 
system, the system of private enterprise, call it what you will. 

3. That it is rapidly gathering strength, and probably has a 
more effective organisation than any other political party in the 
country. 

4. That it has behind it a body of supporters fanatical in their 
zeal and united in their purpose. 

5. That it could form a Government at short notice, and, in the 
event of being called upon, would unhesitatingly insist upon 
legislative effect being given to that part of its programme which 
is essentially socialistic. 

It is not, of course, suggested that a majority of the electorate 
at any time in the near future would deliberately and consciously 
vote for the overthrow of the present system. The contrary, 
indeed, is believed to be the case. It is suggested that, in the pre- 
sent confused state of parties, this one party, voting solidly on the 
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main fundamental issue, and opposed to others dividing the 
remain'ng votes between them, might well secure a majority not 
only at an early date, but at the next election. 

Apart from the fact that we have as yet failed to recognise the 
position, there is no excuse for the present Liberal-Conservative 
divisions. The justification for party politics is that it facilitates 
the division of the world politic into two camps according to its 
views on the main fundamental issue of the moment. If it does 
not do this it has no justification. The only issue that counts at 
the present time is the one to which reference has been made. 
Groups, however, are being formed, not according to their views 
on this or any other matter of principle, but on past history, 
round personal quarrels and antipathies, and according to the 
dictate of ancient prejudices. Prior to the war there were, of 
course, real differences of opinion between Whigs and Tories, 
Liberals and Conservatives. The division was not unnatural and 
served a national purpose. Large sums of money were subscribed 
and machinery was set up to enable the one to fight the other. 
Those directing operations to-day appear to feel themselves in 
honour bound to use the money and machinery for the purpose 
for which they were subscribed and devised respectively, this, too, 
in spite of the fact that the enemies of yesterday are the natural 
allies of to-day. 

The recent academic debate in the House of Commons on the 
motion of Mr. Philip Snowden has as yet served no particularly 
useful purpose. The average elector, no less than the member of 
Parliament, is capable of making up his mind on the question of 
the advantages and disadvantages of nationalisation. If a 
division is taken, however, the time will not have been wasted, as 
it will be seen that every member of the Labour Party has voted 
for the motion. It will be observed, too, that the most effective 
speeches in answer were made by Sir Philip Lloyd-Graeme and 
Sir Alfred Mond respectively. Possibly it may occur to some that 
steps should be taken to avert the possibility of these gentlemen 
and their supporters securing the triumph of the cause, which 
they so brilliantly condemned, by cutting one another’s throats 
at the next election. 

The recent Coalition represented an attempt at grouping 
according to principle, but it failed for the same reasons that all 
coalitions have failed. The wings were perpetually pulling 
against one another. Neither was completely loyal to the 
partnership. The Conservatives saw in it a means of giving effect 
to Conservative principles, the Liberals of getting upon the Statute 
Book Liberal legislation. Neither frankly accepted the position 
that it was a coming together of two groups of opinion, united on — 
the main issue, necessitating real give and take on either side. 
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Neither was willing to sink completely its own identity in the 
interest of the main body of which they were members, as individual 
members would have done for the benefit of their own party. 
Each had its own organisation in the country and its own Press, 
The country organisations did not co-operate honestly and loyally 
together. Manceuvre was met by counter-manceuvre, intrigue by 
more intrigue. With two or three exceptions, the London papers, 
too, fought for the furtherance of the interest of the party to which 
they were attached, failed to emphasise common interests and 
pressed continually to the foreground points of difference. The most 
casual student saw at an early date that the union—natural and 
proper as it was—could not survive unless steps were taken to bring 
into one organisation the members of the two parties. It was of 
vital importance that that organisation should be neither Conserva- 
tive nor Liberal. There is but little doubt that if bold steps in this 
direction had been taken, say, in the early days of 1920, a strong 
united party could have been formed, which would have rallied 
round it all those who are united on the main issue to which I have 
referred. Even under the Coalition, apparently, members of the 
Government were not hampered by old party ties and prejudices. 
Leaders in the country, members of the same organisation, 
fighting under the same banner, would in the same way have been 
able, without doubt, to settle minor difficulties and arrive at a 
common programme. 

Steps were taken in this direction. Timidity, jealousy and 
mutual suspicion were probably the main factors which frustrated 
the effort. There was a time, however, when the necessity of this 
move appeared to be so obvious that the formation of a central 
organisation appeared to be a certainty. With some diffidence 
the writer reproduces a letter written by him to The Times on 
March 18, 1920. It appears to express sufficiently well justifiable 
hopes and fears, and indicates the position at the moment. It 
indicates, too, his firm opinion as to the only possible lines on 
which this problem of machinery could have been solved : 


To-day the Prime Minister of this country will meet his Liberal colleagues 
and, if the Press is correctly informed, will endeavour to persuade them that 
the time has come for them to sink their identity and to change their name. 
Will he, however, tell them that in reality the new party will be no more 
than the Liberal Party under another name ? A few days or weeks later 
Mr. Bonar Law will repeat the process with his supporters. Will he tell 
them that the move is one of expediency alone, and that his conception is 
of a great Tory party under another name ? 

The main supporters of both appear to expect this. Their choice of 
names demonstrates my proposition. Conservatives, generally, prognosti- 
cate that the new party will be called ‘ The National Party ’ or ‘ The Con- 
stitutional Party.’ Liberals, on the other hand, demand ‘ The Reform 
Party ’ or ‘ The Democratic Party.’ Either of them in its magnanimity is 
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prepared to accept a name intimately associated with its own particular 


I trust, however—although I have my fears—that neither leader wil 
pander to any pettiness in the minds of his supporters, but will boldly say, 
‘The past is dead—let us bury it. The old machine is rusty and out of 
date; we must have a new one—a completely new one.’ The Tories will 
retain their nationalism because that was good. They will, however, in 
name or deed be no longer Conservative. Conservatism too often meant 
conservation of the vicious. Liberals will retain everything that was truly 
Liberal and generous in their programme. They must, on the other hand, 
be no longer bound by the obnoxious weeds which were choking an ordi- 
narily healthy plant. Both of them will retain the best, but will not hesitate 
to discard the worst, even if the worst had for long been regarded as 
‘ splendid traditions.’ 

If the new party proves indeed to be a fusion of the two old parties and 
nothing more, some of us will nearly despair. If, upon the other hand, our 
national emergency produces a man with a mind so discriminating that he 
can separate the good from the vicious in the old systems, with gift of leader- 
ship so great that he can command support, with such courage that opposi- 
tion is boldly met, we may hope again. The country would respond to such 
a man. 

The conclusions then, Sir, which I respectfully urge are as follows: 
First, that Mr. Lloyd George and Mr, Bonar Law will best serve their 
country by demonstrating to their supporters that neither party can absorb 
the other nor fuse with the other, but that, in the interests of the State, the 
sacred duty of Hari Kari must be performed by each party to the contract. 
It will be some consolation to Conservatives in their death agony to realise 
that the old enemies are similarly afflicted. Secondly, that in the event 
of failure to carry a majority of their erstwhile supporters they would not 
lack support in the country if—unbacked by any tried organisation—they 
cut right away the hampering obstacles of the past, boldly faced the possi- 
bility of obscurity for a time, and bent their mind to the task of preparing 
a completely new and workmanlike machine. 


We appear to be on the eve of intensified party warfare. 
Men of like opinions, but with different labels attached, will be 
fighting desperately at the next elections. There will be splendid 
party triumphs and more party defeats. In the majority of 
cases probably neither Tory nor Liberal will be returned, but those 
who, possibly with some justification, have something approaching 
contempt for the folly of either. 

Union will certainly come, and probably at no very distant 
date. It remains to be seen how much irreparable damage will 


by that time have been accomplished. 
.C. E. Losesy. 


Voi, XCIII—No, 555 
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I would not be understood to mean, that public affairs deserve no care 
and attention at all. Would men be moderate and consistent, their claims 
might be admitted ; at least might be examined. The country party might 
still assert, that our constitution, though excellent, will admit of mal- 
administration to a certain degree ; and therefore, if the minister be bad, 
it is proper to oppose him with a suitable degree of zeal. And, on the other 
hand, the court party may be allowed, upon the supposition that the minister 
were good, to defend, and with some zeal too, his administration. I would 
only persuade men not to contend, as if they were fighting pro aris et focis, 
and change a good constitution into a bad one, by the violence of their 
factions—Hume: That Politics may be Reduced to a Science. 


Few philosophers who concern themselves largely with the prac- 
tical things of daily life have worn better than the good David 
Hume. It is astonishing to note how often his remarks upon the 
peculiar problems of his age apply, in altered circumstances, to 
those of our own, and indeed of almost every age. This is particu- 
larly true of the half-dozen essays which he devoted to politics and 
government. Yet, when we reflect upon the matter, this apposi- 
tion should not, after all, astonish us, for there is closer resemblance 
between the Administration of Sir Robert Walpole, which was 
before the eyes of Hume when he wrote, and that which lately 
came to an end, than between the latter and any other of the past 
fifty years. In politics, asin many other forms of human activity, 
we move in circles. Our circle is of small radius. In Italy, at 
about the same time as we made our last change, they revolved to 
the politics of Julius Cesar. 

Modern party government in this country until the war was 
based upon a convenient fiction. Every nowand then ‘the country’ 
called at a general election for a change of policy. As a matter of 
fact, when it did thus have a chance of expressing its opinion, it 
commonly called for one. When it accorded a second term of 
office to either party, it made up for this benevolence by giving that 
party a proportionately heavier drubbing when next it was con- 
sulted. But what was ‘ the country,’ this giant with cornucopia 
in one hand and cudgel in the other? Well, it consisted of per- 
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haps 5 per cent. of the electorate, which did not know its own mind 
very well, and changed its political views from time to time, with 
a certain proportion of the younger generation which did not 
inherit the opinions of the fathers it succeeded. Thus were the 
Ins put out and the Outs put in ; thus were initiated new policies, 
opposed automatically and as a matter of principle by the dis- 
possessed. It were bold to prophesy that this state of affairs will 
continue. There have been two general elections since the 
Armistice, but they are poor indices of what may happen in future. 
The first was altogether exceptional, and neither followed a tenure 
of office by a single party. A vastly increased electorate, includ- 
ing now both sexes, may make a difference. The emergence 
of a third party rivalling the two historic parties may bring 
still greater changes. But for the moment at least we are 
back to the old system of party government as it existed before 
the war. 

Under that old and tried system, to which we have returned, 
there was, after the pitched battle of the election, a reorganisation 
of forces. The victors, in the military idiom, consolidated their 
position, after singing Land of Hope and Glory, or The Land for the 
People, as the case might be, in the Albert Hall. The officers of 
the beaten army went about restoring the moral of their troops, 
and prepared a counter-attack all along the line. Debate followed 
debate, and the fight raged on again, always with the inevitable 
result that the Government withstood the Opposition and defeated 
it with the reserves of its majority. Each question was discussed 
as though there were prospect of the House of Commons being 
influenced by speeches and arguments, but the discussions all 
ended alike in the division lobbies. The great orator might excel 
himself in eloquence, but there was a man far more powerful than 
he who never spoke, but sat beside the door, and watched who 
went out. In this strange form of warfare the straggler’s post, 
manned by the party Whip, was a much surer means to victory 
than all the thundering of the big guns. But even the Whip only 
represented a greater power still. Behind him was ‘ the country,’ 
in other words the 5 per cent. of the electorate which had changed 
its mind from one election to the next. 

The powers of this vacillating 5 per cent. were then almost limit- 
less. It could make wars, or, at least, second-class wars ; it was 
_ the referee in such vast problems as fiscal policy. Such powers 
were regarded with jealousy by many. ‘ Let us,’ said these, ‘ give 
it its due, but no more than its due. Let us have proportional 
representation, which will ensure that the House of Commons is a 
true reflection of the country’s, the real country’s, opinion.’ But 
the 5 per cent. had its stout defenders also. ‘ Government,’ these 
declared, ‘ would be impossible without it. An accurate reflection 
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of the country’s opinion would almost always result in the party 
representing the majority being unable to form a stable Govern- 
ment. Take away the power of this admirable 5 per cent., and 
you will destroy the system of party government.’ 

For long that appeared to be a threat so terrible that it silenced 
discussion. The reckless few who protested that such a result 
might be a blessing were not listened to. But their numbers grew, 
and they made themselves heard. People began to examine the 
venerated system. Now it is a fact that a superficial examination 
of the whole method and procedure of the House of Commons can 
scarcely fail to throw into relief its bad, one dare say its ludicrous, 
side, to the disadvantage of its virtues. All that endless dis- 
cussion that led nowhere, all those long miles tramped at the 
summons of the division bell, when the sole interest was whether 
the Government’s majority would be over 108 or under 105—were 
they really necessary to the governance of this empire? And 
when the war came to an end, and for a time it seemed as though 
the party system had passed away also, there were many who 
threw up their caps at the old tyrant’s apparent decease. 

But, alas for human estimates! not only had the old tyrant 
still life in him, but when a few months ago he rose from 
his sick-bed, buckled on helm and breastplate, drew sword once 
more, he was hailed on all sides as a deliverer, a champion 
of freedom, the people’s man! Disillusionment had, in truth, 
been swift and bitter. If anything in this world could have 
given the British system of Party government a new lease of life 
it was the atmosphere of the last couple of years of non-party 
government. It would be hard to imagine an Administration 
more nervously anxious to miss no eddy of public opinion, and at 
the same time more completely divorced from life and thought 
outside its debating-chamber. Policies founded upon compromise 
after compromise became in the end no policies at all. 

Now the swing of the pendulum has brought uppermost the 
virtues of the party system. It has become clear again that there 
was truth in the protestations of its old apologists. In the battle 
of wits, the exchanges of debate, there is doubtless huge waste of 
energy and of time. There is fruitless punctilio and a share of 
humbug. But there does emerge from it all a result. Policy is to 
some extent shaped and modified. To far greater extent is 
opinion moulded. Criticism may be brushed aside, but if it is 
sound criticism, it does not wholly die. Victory in argument may 
be unacknowledged, may be turned to defeat a few moments later 
by the counting of heads, but the fruits are not wholly lost. The 
steady hammering of an alert and persistent Opposition does 
gradually shake the stronghold. The speeches of its leaders are 
listened to and do have their effect outside the chamber. The 
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country does consider the alternative programme, the counter- 
proposals put forward for the solution of its ills. It may seem to 
‘accord them little attention, but they sink into its mind, and when 
the time comes for it to deliver its next verdict they have not 
been forgotten. The party system does provide, in fact, a means, 
though possibly not the only means, for the governance of the 
people according to the people’s will. 

Such are some of the reflections aroused in the minds of many 
by the accession to power of a new Administration based upon the 
support of a single political party, and faced by an Opposition 
itself, indeed, divided, but a strong and aggressive political force 
in criticism and debate, such as we had not seen since 1914. It is, 
indeed, both amusing and rather disturbing to observe how 
speedily the old fires have been stoked, how pat are the old catch- 
words and war-cries on every lip. The most cursory study of the 
Press reveals how easily we have returned to the old fashions. The 
House of Commons is almost exactly what it used to be, save that 
the Glasgow group of Socialists has taken up the réle once played 
by the Irish Nationalists, and plays it without their humour. 

In the main there is good cause for belief that the change is a 
sign of political health. To attain that recovery it is probably 
worth while to put up with those extravagances of which David 
Hume, in his essays, makes merciless fun, the fun of a Scottish 
philosopher ponderously impish, but never missing his nail when 
he brings down his hammer : 

His [the chief minister’s] enemies are sure to charge him with the 
greatest enormities, both in domestic and foreign management ; and there 
is no meanness of crime, of which, in their account, he is not capable. 
Unnecessary wars, scandalous treaties, profusion of public treasure, 
oppressive taxes, every kind of maladministration is ascribed to him. .. . 
On the other hand, the partisans of the minister make his panegyric run as 
high as the accusation against him, and celebrate his wise, steady, and 
moderate conduct in every part of his administration. The honour and 
interest of the nation supported abroad, public credit maintained at home, 
persecution restrained, faction subdued ; the merit of all these blessings is 
ascribed solely to the minister. 


This state of affairs is, indeed, laughable ; carried to its logical 
extremity, the process becomes dangerous. There have been of 
late two interesting examples of the manner in which newly 
roused party feeling affects problems of the day. The first is the 
matter of housing. The late Government embarked upon an 
elaborate housing scheme. Its subsidies, which allowed both 
masters and men to form impregnable combines, delayed the 
resumption of private buildings for two years, and raised the price 
of workmen’s houses to fantastical heights. Its expenditure. was 
enormous; but—and this no fair critic can deny—it accomplished © 
much. Then it decided that the scheme was too extravagant and 
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abandoned it. There were protests, of course, but in the main 
the question of housing dropped temporarily into the background. 
Then comes a ‘party’ Government, announces the gradual 
removal of the provisions of the Rents Restriction Act, which none 
had imagined could last for ever, at the same time promising a new 
housing scheme, which would almost certainly involve a further 
subsidy. Instantly, and long before that scheme can be unfolded, 
there is a real old-fashioned party storm, in the thick of which 
Ministers are defeated in bye-elections for normally safe seats. It 
is not suggested that there has not been public anxiety on the 
subject of housing, but that anxiety has been for party purposes 
fanned toa flame. Presently the flame will die, and the thing will 
be discussed on its merits. Meanwhile impatience and injustice 
have been greater than shown by the audiences in gold-mining 
saloons, who have to be requested not to shoot at the pianist, 
since he does his best. In this case the fusillade opened before the 
wretched man could get his fingers to the key-board. 

A far more important affair has been that of. the French occu- 
pation of the Ruhr coal-field. The subject of that expedition is a 
complicated one, which has already given rise to much loose think- 
ing and unbalanced rhetoric. On one side it has been proclaimed 
that if it be right, as these speakers and writers believe it is, for 
the French to march into the Ruhr, it is right for the British also 
to march into the Ruhr. The contrary opinion is, as to the more 
charitable section, that the great majority of the French nation 
has suddenly gone mad, and, as to the less charitable section, that 
France is filled with the lust of power and blood, and has become 
in a flash, from being our sound ally, our worst enemy. From 
both these schools of thought there has been criticism of the new 
Prime Minister, and both are agreed, if agreed upon nothing else, 
that he is acting with culpable weakness, and that ‘ he ought to 
do something.’ 

Mr. Bonar Law himself has stated that in his opinion the French 
are making a mistake in entering the Ruhr. But it is quite possible 
to argue that they are right, that they are justified in the course 
they are taking, without suggesting that we should be right to 
join them. In any case it is not by those holding the first of the 
two opinions that he is likely to be embarrassed, though his action 
is possibly further from their policy than from that of their oppo- 
nents. The reason is that the former belong to his own party, and 
the latter to the various parties of the Opposition. The affair has 
become a party question. And so we have the spectacle, which 
would be curious had we not seen it fairly often before, of violent 
attacks upon a Ministry by an Opposition, or by Oppositions, which, 
if transferred to-morrow from the Speaker’s left hand to his right 
would not make any alteration of policy in this particular matter. 
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For let us consider what Mr. Bonar Law’s critics would have 
done in his place. What would a Liberal Administration have 
done? Dissociated itself from the French plan? Mr. Bonar 
Law has done so firmly, but with the friendship and courtesy due 
to an ally. Mr. Asquith could have done it no more firmly ; 
one trusts and believes he would have done it with no less friend- 
ship and courtesy. Removed the British garrison from Cologne ? 
Extremely unlikely. Would the action of Mr. Ramsay Macdonald 
even have been substantially different? He might have pro- 
tested in terms rather stronger, but the extra warmth of his 
protest would have made no difference. As for removing our 
troops, there is strong feeling in the Labour Party for keeping them 
there, if for no nobler nor more logical reason than because the 
Germans do not desire them to go. 

One is driven to the conclusion that no party represented in 
the House of Commons, save possibly the Communist Party, which 
boasts at present a single member, would or could have acted very 
differently from Mr. Bonar Law. If, its action being similar, its 
manner had been different, then assuredly that manner would 
have been worse and less effective. Mr. Bonar Law was, in the 
familiar phrase, between the devil and the deep sea. In that 
difficult position he has preserved his dignity, and has neither been 
roasted in the flames of one nor drowned in the waters of the other. 
Above all, his Administration has won from the French more 
respect than they accorded to the preceding régime, which was 
often, outwardly at least, more accommodating to them. The 
extremists who urge that we should have marched into the Ruhr 
beside the French may be in error ; those who suggest that this 
country ought to embark upon a campaign in favour of Germany 
are either strangely ignorant of the country’s sentiments or are 
advocating for a party advantage a course which they know very 
well they themselves would never adopt. It is in cases such as 
this that the party spirit ceases to be amusing and becomes a 
danger to the State. 

It has been said that the return of party politics a few months 
ago was generally applauded, and it has been suggested that the 
applause was justly bestowed. Our duality of Government and 
Opposition, of Ins and Outs, has given stability to our politics at 
home and abroad which the rapid rise of a third party has not yet 
threatened. Few Englishmen would be inclined to exchange it 
for the French system of groups. In France during the last fifteen 
years three men only, all of them of exceptional political talent, 
MM. Clemenceau, Briand and Poincaré, have been able to found 
Ministries that could look a week ahead with a fair certainty of 
not suffering defeat. If a Ministry lasted two years, it was only 
because its head was of rare character or very great tactical skill. ~ 
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And several of the Ministries in that period were largely composed 
of second-rate personalities, stop-gaps which knew themselves 
to be stop-gaps. Such restlessness and unsettlement, an enervat- 
ing influence, we at least have avoided. Above all, it is almost 
impossible under the party system for a Government to represent, 
rather than a particular policy approved by the electors, a balancing 
and trimming of parliamentary expedients, of personal ambitions, 
affections, and dislikes, as under the group system it does often. 

But it is suggested also that we are to-day no less in need of 
the advice of David Hume set at the head of this paper than 
were his countrymen in the days when he wrote it. Let us pre- 
serve our party enthusiasms and war-cries, but let us, as he urges, 
modify our zeal by his some and sutiable. Men equipped with 
intelligence and a sense of humour may be convinced supporters 
of one particular party, but they cannot honestly proclaim that in 
present-day British politics they see one side as pure white and 
the other as pitch-black. If they pretend to do so, and cynically 
excite the only too easily aroused fanaticism of others, they are 
doing an ill service to the cause of truth and the cause of the 
State. Ridicule has often been turned upon the behind-the-scenes 
amenities of our parliamentary life. It has been suggested that 
our politicians are hypocrites, who call each other blackguards in 
public, while in private they shake hands and go out to dinner 
together. But the men of our time who have done most to uphold 
our political traditions do not, as a fact, call each other black- 
guards in public, and there is no reason why they should do so 
in private. The methods of controversy employed by Mr. Bonar 
Law, Mr. Asquith, Mr. Clynes, may appear humdrum to those 
whose minds are like the world of the cinema, peopled by none but 
heroes and ruffians. They are, nevertheless, the only methods by 
which the decencies of public life can be preserved. And they pay 
in the long run. Abuse may win a quicker triumph, but argument 
comes to its own as soon as men have time to stop and think. 

After all, it is the vacillating 5 per cent. to which we owe the 
general steadiness of our modern history. It is to it, and not to 
the politicians, as Tennyson stated, that we are indebted for the 
application of the whip to ‘ Too slow’ uphill, and of the chain to 
‘Too quick ’ going down. 

And if we move to such a goal 
As wisdom hopes to gain, 


it will be through the sagacity of the 5 per cent. that we shall 
achieve our purpose. I, for one, shall never have the courage to 
join it, but I yield to none in my admiration of the noble company 
of vacillators which has made us what we are. 

CyRIL FALLs. 





NEW ZEALAND’S LOYALTY TO THE EMPIRE 


Tue article entitled ‘Why We Should Concentrate on the 
Empire,’ by Viscount Long of Wraxall, which appeared in the 
October "number of The Nineteenth Century, has been read with 
keen appreciation in New Zealand, largely, no doubt, because it 
is always agreeable to find one’s own views adequately expressed 
by someone else. As regards the importance of the development 
of trade within the Empire New Zealand stands in no need of 
conversion. It is a subject upon which the Government party 
and the Official opposition (Liberal) are agreed. As far back as 
1903 the Right Hon. R. J. Seddon introduced ‘ A Preferential 
and Reciprocal Trade Bill,’ which imposed higher duties on cer- 
tain foreign imports into New Zealand with the object of giving 
preferential treatment to imports from all parts of the Empire. 
The present Prime Minister, the Right Hon. W. F. Massey, the 
political antagonist of Mr. Seddon, is, if possible, an even more 
ardent Imperialist. In his message to the people of New Zealand, 
issued at the beginning of this year, he said it was interesting to 
notice from the speeches of British Ministers, and from articles in 
the British Press, that the possibility of greatly increasing the 
commercial and financial relations between British countries 
overseas and the United Kingdom is now recognised and en- 
couraged. He added: 

New Zealand has, in proportion to its population, already done a great 
deal in this direction, and we should lose no opportunity of doing more in 
the way of strengthening the Empire, and assisting to make it self-contained 
and self-supporting. 

We can give practical proof of our patriotism by commercial preference 
within the Empire, just as well as by any other method, and it is well to 
remember that anything which tends to prosperity in Britain must indi- 
rectly benefit New Zealand, because Britain is the principal market for 
our products. 

Mr. Massey and his Government have gone to really remark- 
able lengths in their efforts to stimulate trade within the Empire. 
The last Tariff Bill, passed in 1921, was framed with the object, 
while paying due attention to the protection of established local 
industries, of giving preference to the Mother Country, and to 
such other parts of the Empire as have not adopted a policy directly 
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leading to the exclusion of our own products. It provides three sets 
of duties, namely, ‘ British Preferential,’ ‘ Intermediate,’ and 
‘ General,’ instead of two, as in the former tariff, namely, ‘ British ’ 
and ‘ Foreign.’ The British Preferential Tariff is applied to goods 
the produce or manufacture of the United Kingdom and British 
Dominions, and the General (or highest) Tariff to goods the pro- 
duce of foreign countries. Section 5 provides that the Governor- 
General may, by Order in Council, apply the Intermediate Tariff, 
either in whole or in part, to goods the produce or manufacture of 
any country, whether part of the British Dominions or not, and 
section 6 provides that under similar circumstances the General 
Tariff may be applied to goods being the produce or manufacture 
of any part of the British Dominions (other than the United 
Kingdom). In other words, while maintaining an overriding 
preference in favour of the Mother Land, the Government has 
retained power to grant a modified preference to such foreign 
countries and such Protectionist Dominions as are willing to 
enter into reciprocal arrangements with this. country. This 
power has already been exercised. Australia having adopted a 
high tariff which was prejudicial to New Zealand trade, the 
Dominion Government issued an Order in Council applying the 
General Tariff to all goods coming from Australia. This was 
intended as a preliminary to negotiations between the two Govern- 
ments for a Reciprocity Treaty, which was, in fact, arranged on 
lines satisfactory to both. 

The very able British Trade Commissioner, Mr. R. W. Dalton, 
who has just been promoted to Canada after six years’ residence 
here, in his last report to the Imperial Government states that 
the new tariff is ‘ a practical expression of the desire of the Govern- 
ment of New Zealand to assist British trade with this Dominion 
to the fullest extent possible." He adds : 

The Government has gone to very great lengths in this direction, and 
in doing so it has had in a truly extraordinary degree the approval, not 
only of the House of Parliament as a whole, but of the Press and the general 
public. One could not help being struck during the passage of the tariff 
through the House with the keen sympathy which was repeatedly and 
emphatically expressed by both Government and Opposition members 
with the proposal of the Cabinet to safeguard British interests in this 
market. Moreover, the facilities which were given to H.M. Trade Com- 
missioner’s office to express views on the subject of the effect of the tariff 
on British trade, not to mention the sympathetic consideration which was 
given to those views, both by the permanent head of the Department, and 
by the responsible Minister, indicated clearly the desire of all concerned 
to promote the principle of the development of inter-Imperial trade. 
Analysing the tariff schedules, Mr. Dalton points out that the 
most important feature is the extent to which the preference to 
British trade has been increased. In the previous tariff the 
number of items was 483, and of these preference was shown in 
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208 items, leaving 275 items in which there was no preference ; 
in the new tariff there are 644 items, and of these 427 items show 
preferential rates, 217 items being without preference. In the 
great majority of cases the items on which preference is given are 
more important than the items on which there is no preference. 

Apart from its tariff legislation, the New Zealand Government 
has gone to great lengths to encourage British manufactures when 
placing contracts by accepting tenders for British goods though 
foreign materials, not always inferior in quality, could have been 
procured at a cheaper rate. Mr. Dalton, in an article which he 
contributed to The Times after his return to England, said that 
the Government and local authorities in New Zealand are deli- 
berate in their preference for British materials, plant, and work, 
and both merchants and general public follow suit. 

The two greatest spending departments of the Government 
are the Railways and Public Works, and their expenditure goes 
into millions of pounds per annum. As regards the Public Works 
Department, I have ascertained that a preference of at least 10 
per cent. is allowed to British manufacturers when competing 
with foreign tenderers. This applies to goods on which there is 
either no duty, or the preferential duty is less than 10 per cent. 
If the Customs duty exceeds the degree of preference mentioned, 
then the British manufacturer gets the full benefit of the preferen- 
tial tariff, although in the ordinary course goods intended for 
the Government are exempt from Customs duties. By the appli- 
cation of this principle British manufacturers have lately secured 
large contracts for hydro-electric plant which otherwise would 
have gone to America. As illustrating the policy and practice of 
the Railway Department, it may be mentioned that when tenders 
were called for the manufacture of forty-five locomotives and 
2500 four-wheeled wagons tenders were received from one 
German, one Canadian, four American, and four British firms. 
The tender of a British firm was accepted, the total contract 
price being 1,368,675). 

Striking evidence as to the practical effect of this determina- 
tion to foster British trade is given in the table in Lord Long’s 
article showing the value of United Kingdom exports of produce 
and manufactures to the British Empire and foreign countries, 
and value per head of the population. This gives the following 
comparison for 1921 : 

Dominions. Total Value of Exports. Average Value " Head. 
s. . 

Australia . F - 45,644,527 4 

Canada _ . - 19,433,206 

New Zealand J ; 14,928,076 

Union of South Africa . 29,808,328 


Total for Dominions. {109,814,137 
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From this it will be seen that New Zealand not only took more 
British exports per head of population than any other Dominion, 
but that her total per head of such purchases was nearly double 
the average of the four Dominions referred to. These figures, it 
should be borne in mind, relate to a period before the new tariff 
had begun to make its influence felt. 

Lord Long, in his masterly exposition of the resources of the 
Empire and its power to provide for its own requirements, has 
deliberately confined himself, as he says, to ‘ plain facts and 
figures ’ and ‘ unvarnished statements.’ He has left the question 
of sentiment severely alone. But sentiment certainly has a great 
deal to do with the determination shown by New Zealanders to 
cultivate trade with the Mother Land. On this point Mr. Dalton 
is emphatic. The preference shown for British goods, he says, is due 
to some extent to a belief in the superior quality of British workman- 
ship, but ‘ deep down in the hearts of Ministers, local authorities, 
and the general public, it is known to be a practical expression 
of their belief in the necessity for the consolidation of the Empire.’ 

The people of New Zealand are proud of their ancestry and 
loyal to the Mother Land to a degree that no one can fully appre- 
ciate who has not lived among them. It is a pre-eminently 
British population, no less than 98°37 per cent. having been 
born within the Empire. The country was fortunate in its 
founders. The pioneers of Canterbury, founded originally as a 
Church of England settlement, comprised University men, 
younger sons of good families, and some of the best types of farm 
labourers and artisans. It was the aim of these pioneers, as they 
said, to make it ‘ a section of England from top to bottom,’ The 
Presbyterian colony of Otago, with Dunedin as its centre, contri- 
buted its quota of Scottish shrewdness, perseverance, and inte- 
grity, the effect of which remains to the present day, and has 
materially contributed to the successful enterprise which charac- 
terises the leading business undertakings. Sturdy men of Devon, 
slow of speech, but steadfast in action, were the backbone of the 
settlement of Taranaki, and well they played their part in the 
Maori wars of the late ‘ ’sixties’ and early ‘ ’seventies’ of the last 
century. Auckland is perhaps the most cosmopolitan of our 
centres, but is just as whole-hearted as other parts of the Domi- 
nion in her patriotism and loyalty. Doubtless she owes much to 
the military settlers—some of them New Zealand volunteers, but 
many representatives of British regiments—who fought in the 
Maori Wars, and were given grants of land in the Province for 
their services. 

The Dominion was first to get away a contingent to the South 
African War; she sent ten contingents in all, and would have 
sent more had they been needed. In the Great War fully 10 per 
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cent. of the entire population enlisted for service overseas, and, 
as Sir Ian Hamilton pointed out, ‘ that superb band, raised from 
a population of one million, lost 15,000 killed ; whereas, to take 
other standards, the Belgians, justly famous for having fought so 
long and so valiantly for the freedom of Europe, lost 13,000 
killed out of a population of seven millions.’ Now, the hearts of 
the people here, as in every other part of the Empire, ache at the 
thought of war. But when the crisis in the Near East became 
acute, and Mr. Lloyd George cabled to ask whether, if the despatch 
of troops became necessary, New Zealand desired to associate 
herself with the Mother Land, there was no hesitation. It happened 
that when Lord Jellicoe, the Governor-General, received this 
fateful message, an Investiture was being held at Government 
House, and Mr. Massey and several of his Ministers were present. 
An impromptu Cabinet meeting was at once held, and within 
an hour and a half a reply was on its way intimating that New 
Zealand was prepared to act with the Mother Country. Although 
no call for recruits was made, as it was not considered that matters 
were sufficiently advanced to make that necessary, young New 
Zealanders at once rushed to the Defence Offices, and some 12,000 
put down their names for active service. 

These facts are recalled, not in any spirit of vain-glory, but so 
that the British people may realise the warmth of affection to the 
Mother Land, the ardent desire to cement the bonds of empire, 
which fills the hearts of the people in this ‘ Britain of the South.’ 
It seems necessary to say these things, because Mr. Dalton, who 
showed throughout his term of office a sturdy independence and 
outspokenness which New Zealanders greatly appreciate, has 
stated his emphatic conviction that— 

The practical commercial as well as sentimental patriotism of New 
Zealand towards the Mother Country, with the possibilities of its effect on 
commercial relationships, if it is understood at all, is understood to the full 


only by those of our merchants and manufacturers who have had actual 
and personal experience in New Zealand ; and they are terribly few. 


More than this, the British Trade Commissioner has said, what 
a New Zealander would hardly like to say, that at present, for 
want of this knowledge, mistakes are made by British firms in 
their relations with New Zealanders, and the latter even meet 
with ‘ offhand treatment ’ from those in the United Kingdom ‘ to 
whom they wish to transfer their business, and to whose interest 
it would be to have it.’ 

While New Zealand has not escaped the wave of depression 
which surged round the world following the boom after the war, 
it has been felt here very lightly compared with the Mother 
Country, and, in the opinion of competent judges, she has now 
seen the worst, and is once more entering on a steady recovery. 
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In 1920 there was a serious amount of over-importing, into the 
causes of which it is not now necessary to enter. The imports for 
that year reached the enormous total (for a country with less than 
1} millions of people) of 61,595,828/., or nearly three times the 
total for 1914, whilst the exports amounted to 46,441,946/. Steps 
were taken to restore, as far as possible, the balance of trade, with 
the result that in 1921 the imports were reduced to 42,942,4431., 
and the exports fell to 44,828,827/. The following table, kindly 
supplied by the Comptroller of Customs, shows the principal 
classes of imports, and the countries from which they were 
obtained : 


RETURN SHOWING THE VALUE OF IMPORTS INTO NEW ZEALAND 
DURING THE YEAR I92I FROM THE UNITED KINGDoM, Aus- 
TRALIA, ALL BRITISH COUNTRIES, U.S.A., AND ALL FOREIGN 
CouNTRIES. 


. United . Total Total 
Principal Items. Kingdom. k itish. ee go Foreign. Imports, 


£ £ £ £ £ £ 
Apparel, Drapery and a | 6,378,623 | 331,054 | 6,977,993 } 364,976 | 1 214,746) 8,192,739 
Fruits, fresh, ied 

preserved . . . 20] 238,338] 389,837] 118,337 221,434 611,271 
Sugar. - ® ‘ é 4 167,352 | 1,940,387 16,648 126,296 | 2,066,683 
Tea . . ° . ° _ - 324,451 _ 14,402 338,853 
Spirits, Wines, Tobacco - | 1,258,983 | 410,984 | 1,694,435 | 190,290 341,699 | 2,036,134 
Oils . ° ° . 41,632 | 191,570 | 2,339,980 | 2,613,139 | 2,804,709 
Timber ° e m > 625,327 688,611 97,906 125,205 813,816 
—. » ° é e * 814,237 | 1,018,739 160,420 302,301 1,321,040 

° s 85,962 161,386 30,666 205,688 367,074 

ee ead Steel 1,719,635 262,532 | 2,217,152 302,966 347,956 | 2,565,108 
Hardware, Tools, Metal! Manu- 

facture . 3,180,989 536,170 | 3,879,089 | 1,112,121 | 1,241,849 | 5,120,938 
Setiony 1,586,515 132,441 | 1,765,320 | 1,004,807 | 1,205,074 | 2,970,394 
Motor Vehicles ‘and “Parts 

and Materials . 574,956 194,968 | 1,023,566 936,319 1,203,464 2,227,030 
Paper, Books, Stationery || 1,037,850] 126,095 | 1,711,445 | 202,753 329,989 | 2,041,434 
Drugs, Chemicals and ae 

gists’ Wares . . 506,918 218,831 749,849 243,367 332,587 1,082,436 
Glass and Glassware . 134,845 105,430 242,171 95,172 265,098 507,269 
Chinaware and Earthenware . 423,809 40,702 468,717 11,700 31,350 500,067 
Leather and Leather sui 

factures . é 202,788 134,668 348,455 ones 64,441 412,896 
Bags and Sacks . o 312 6,311 341,151 219 341,300 
Fancy Goods and Toys : 253,577 34,810 | 294,235 154,099 211,556 505,792 


Total Imports (all Items) . | 20,832,520 | 5,460,481 | 31,149,594 | 8,166,967 | 11,792,849 | 42,942,443 





The figures for the year ending December 31, 1922, are not 
quite complete at the time of writing, but a return furnished to 
me by the courtesy of the Comptroller of Customs, Mr. W. B. 
Montgomery, C.M.G., by the authority of the Minister, the Hon. 
W. Downie Stewart, M.P., shows that for the eleven months 
ending November 30, 1922, the statistics were : 

United Kingdom. Australia. Total British. U.S.A. Total Foreign. Total Imports. 


£ £ £ £ £ 
16,292,148 2,989,769 23,349,814 4,884,791 8,158,612 31,508,426 


Roughly speaking, about 80 per cent. of our exports has been 
sent to the United Kingdom since the establishment of direct 
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shipping lines trading to New Zealand. The Official Year-book 
points out that the value of exports to the United States fluctuated 
considerably up to 1912, with no definite indication of increase. 
In 1913 and 1914, however, there was a substantial rise, and the 
war and post-war years have witnessed a huge further increase, 
with the result that the United States now ranks second to the 
United Kingdom as a purchaser of the Dominion’s surplus pro- 
duction. Our main exports to the United States in the past have 
been of wool, kauri gum, and New Zealand flax. Recently, how- 
ever, there have been exports to America of New Zealand lamb 
and butter, and the high quality of these goods has been much 
commended. The development of the export trade to America 
is of importance to British manufacturers and merchants, 
seeing that increased importation of American goods in exchange 
is almost sure to follow. 

The following is a return of the total value of exports from 
Ney, Zealand during the eleven months ending November 30, 
1922 : 


United Total to Total to Total 
Kingdom. Australia British Countries. U.S.A. Foreign Countries. Exports. 


£ £ £ £ £ £ 
32,901,398 2,073,573 35,802,967 2,557,634 3,302,036 39,105,003 


An examination of the import returns for 1922, so far as they 


are available, seems to show that the Preferential Tariff of 1921 
had already begun to divert trade from foreign into British 
channels. The imports into New Zealand from the United King- 
dom in 1921 amounted to only 48°51 per cent. of the total, whereas 
the figures for eleven months of 1922 show an increase to 51°77 
per cent. 

But it is well that the British people should know that, in 
spite of the goodwill of the New Zealanders, and in spite of our 
Preferential Tariff, foreign competition has been making steady 
encroachments into New Zealand trade of recent years. In 
normal times, just before the war, the United Kingdom supplied 
about 60 per cent. of our total imports. In the early ‘ ’eighties’ 
and ‘’nineties’ the proportion figure was, on the average, nearer 
70 than 60 per cent. On this subject the New Zealand Year-book 
for 1923 remarks : 


The cause of this decline is to be found in the development of trade with 
other countries in quite recent years, particularly with the United States, 
Japan, Canada, and in a lesser degree with Belgium, Italy, Sweden, and 
other European countries, The United States was sending goods to New 
Zealand, practically from the foundation of the colony, and the share of 
the imports received from that country steadily increased till in the first 
decade of the present century it was 11 or 12 per cent. The adoption of 
Imperial Preference seems to have caused a temporary drop in the figure to 
about 7 per cent., though the proportion has now for some years been 
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steadily climbing again, and has indeed actually surpassed its old level. 
In 1921 more than 18 per cent. of the imports came from the United States, 


A long-standing subject of complaint is that British manufac- 
turers are too conservative in their methods, and will not take the 
trouble to alter their designs with the view of meeting the special 
requirements of this market. A good deal of trade in such things 
as agricultural machinery, cooking and heating appliances for 
household use, dairying plant, etc., has in consequence gone to 
the Americans, who show themselves more adaptable, enterprising, 
and far-seeing than their British competitors. If it be replied 
that it would not pay the British firms to make the alterations 
suggested, it may be pointed out that the Dominions are in their 
infancy, that in course of time their population will exceed that 
of the Mother Land, and that if the opportunity to secure the trade 
now is lost it may not recur. 

More recently the combination of groups of British manufac- 
turers with the view of arranging uniform prices has not been 
regarded with favour either by retailers or the general public. If 
there was a consolidation of capital and business enterprise with 
a view to increased efficiency and lower prices it would, no doubt, 
be to the benefit of all concerned, but what is felt here is that the 
combinations which have taken place have been too much in the 
nature of cartels, or arrangements to enable individual firms to 
keep up prices while adhering to old methods and leaving over- 
head charges practically as heavy as they were before. 

When Mr. Seddon introduced the ‘ Preferential and Reci- 
procal Trade Bill ’ of 1903 he said : 


We in granting the concessions proposed in this Bill are demanding 
nothing in return. If our kindred in the United Kingdom spontaneously 
arrive at a conclusion to help us a little, well and good; that is for them to 
determine. . . . I refused, as your representative at the Prime Ministers’ 
Conference, to be a party to demanding from the Imperial authorities, 
or your kindred at home, something in return. There must be no bargain- 
making over a great national question like this. Patriotism must be our 
guide, empire the goal. We are prepared to give and leave it to our 
kindred in the United Kingdom to say what the return shall be, if any; 
and that, I think, must be the stand to take. 


In saying this, Mr. Seddon expressed the feeling of the people 
of New Zealand at that time, and the same spirit animated the 
Tariff Bill of 1921, which goes to lengths which Mr. Seddon never 
contemplated. In this Bill we have retained the power and the 
means to bargain with foreign countries, and even with British 
Dominions having protective tariffs, but the preference given to 
the Mother Land is practically without reserve. It is doubtful, 
however, whether any Government will be able to extend further 
preference to the United Kingdom without some measure of 
reciprocity. The leader of the Opposition, whose loyalty to the 
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Empire is unquestioned, suggested last session, in the House of 
Representatives, that the Government was pushing sentiment a 
little too far in the preference shown to British firms over Ameri- 
can tenderers for supply of hydro-electric machinery. 

If it is really too much to hope, at least in the immediate 
future, for reciprocal preference through the tariff, New Zealanders 
would be gratified and encouraged if, in the meantime, their kins- 
folk at home would at least reciprocate to the extent of using 
commodities produced within the Empire whenever these give 
approximately the same value as foreign. Mr. Massey once said : 
‘One would almost think, on looking back on Britain’s pre-war 
policy, that it was a policy of preference ; but it was a policy of 
preference in favour of every country but our own.’ Surely no 
ground for such a statement will ever be given again. 

The worst enemy of the New Zealand producer cannot accuse 
him of being grasping. Soon after the outbreak of war he cheer- 
fully agreed to his wool, meat, and butter being commandeered 
by the Imperial Government at a reasonable price. He did not 
complain when he found that the British Government, compelled 
by the exigencies of the time, was giving a much higher price for 
Argentine meat of an inferior quality, although it did go rather 
against the grain when he discovered that the good New Zealand 
mutton and the inferior Argentine was being sold at the same 
price, to the detriment of the former, and that the profits made 
on the sale of the New Zealand meat were used to meet the losses 
on the Argentine. Still, full allowance was made for the difficul- 
ties of the Government, and there was little, if any, public expres- 
sion given to the soreness felt. In the case of wool the terms of 
the ‘commandeer’ provided that, in addition to the arranged 
price for military supplies, the Imperial Government would return 
to New Zealand wool-growers half the profits on wool sold for 
other than military purposes. A patriotic sheep farmer, Mr. E. 
Newman, M.P., suggested that this should be given to a fund for 
the benefit of British seamen invalided in the war and the depen- 
dants of those who were killed or incapacitated. The idea was 
taken up with alacrity, some 212,000/. was subscribed in this way, 
and the fund is now being administered in England. 

Now that the war is over, the New Zealand producer is feeling 
the effect of diminished prices, and is making strenuous efforts to 
increase production, and to improve shipping and marketing 
facilities. It is with that object that the Meat Control Board has 
been established, and an attempt has been made to form a Butter 
Pool. The high quality of New Zealand meat and butter is 
admitted, and probably the New Zealand producers, like some 
English manufacturers, are to blame for insufficient propaganda 
work, That omission, however, seems in a fair way to being 
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remedied, and it is hoped that the British consumers will at least 
give these commodities a trial, and that the Admiralty, War 
Office, and local authorities, when letting contracts, will favour 
Empire producers rather than the foreigner whenever this can be 
done without undue sacrifice. 

A number of important recommendations were made by the 
Dominions Royal Commission, which sat for five years, and took 
evidence throughout the self-governing Dominions with a view 
to reporting on Imperial development and trade in their widest 
aspects. These will well repay careful study at the present time. 
The Commission rightly laid stress on the importance of improving 
communications. In regard to ocean freights, they brought out one 
startling fact which should not be forgotten when considering the 
question of preferential treatment through the tariff. In the pre- 
war period British steamship companies actually made a practice 
of charging a lower rate to New Zealand from Hamburg and other 
German ports than from London on the same class of goods, 
despite the fact that the foreign goods had'to be brought to 
London and transhipped. The net effect of this practice was, as 
the Commission pointed out, ‘to facilitate the competition of 
German manufacturers with British in New Zealand, unduly to 
handicap British manufacturers, and to destroy, at least to the 
extent of the difference in freights, the advantage intended by 
New Zealand to be given by means of preference to the British 
manufacturer.’ 

In other words, we had British shipowners nullifying to a 
very large extent the efforts of a British Dominion to give pre- 
ference to British manufactures! Surely care will at least be 
taken to see that this sort of thing does not happen again. The 
cheapening of postage and cable rates would materially assist in 
promoting Imperial unity and fostering Imperial trade. The 
Dominions Commission, it will be remembered, in addition to 
these recommendations, urged the creation of an Imperial Deve- 
lopment Board, advisory in its initiatory stages, and representing 
all parts of the Empire, which should consider and advise the 
different Governments on all matters affecting development of 
the natural resources and the trade of the Empire. 

In conclusion, the writer ventures to hope that every effort 
will be made to encourage the feeling of attachment to the 
Mother Land which warms the hearts of those dwelling in the 
outermost parts of the Empire to an extent little dreamed of by 
those at home. Next to the great comradeship of the war, 
nothing in recent times has done more to draw the Empire to- 
gether than the visit of the Prince of Wales. Too much care 
cannot be taken in selecting those who are to be the King’s repre- 
sentatives in his outlying possessions. No action of the Imperial 
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Government in recent years in regard to New Zealand has been 
so popular as the appointment of Viscount Jellicoe to be Governor- 
General. It was felt that in sending to us a man who had already 
played a distinguished part in the history of the Empire a great 
compliment was paid to this Dominion, and the manner in which 
Lord and Lady Jellicoe have endeared themselves to the people 
by their personal qualities and actions has more than confirmed 
the wisdom of the choice. It would be well if all who aspire to 
Ministerial office at home were to regard a tour of the Empire as 
a necessary preparation. 

If masters of Public Schools and professors of Universities in 
England and the Dominions could exchange posts for a time 
it would be of mutual benefit. One secondary school in New 
Zealand—Christ’s College, Christchurch—was fortunate in having 
a master from Clifton on its staff for a couple of years, while a 
New Zealand-born master, on the Christ’s College staff, was given 
the privilege, as he regarded it, of gaining further experience as 
a master at Rugby. There is no question that more exchanges of 
this kind would help very materially to diffuse a more accurate 
knowledge of the Empire and of its varying conditions and needs. 
The master who returned to Clifton can tell his pupils what the 
Empire really means, and advise any of them who think of 
migrating to New Zealand as to the conditions they are likely to 
find, and even help them on their way with suitable introductions. 
The advantages to the colonial schoolmaster who has had first- 
hand knowledge of a great Public School in England, and has been 
able to steep himself in the rich historic and literary associations 
of the Mother Country, are obvious. Cannot greater facilities be 
given to young New Zealanders to enter the English and Indian 
Civil Services? Some of them have surmounted the obstacles 
which exist, and have done well. We are all very proud of the 
distinguished position achieved in the government of India, for 
example, by Sir William Marris, born and for the most part 
educated in New Zealand. But the fact that it is necessary to go 
to England to sit for the examinations makes it impossible for 
all but a few. We want to feel, as Seeley put it in his Expansion 
of England, ‘ as if we belong to England just as much as the man 
living in Surrey or Kent.’ Even love grows cold if there is no 
response. New Zealand’s affection for the Mother Land shows no 
evidence of being chilled at present, but some sign that it is 
known and appreciated would cause it to glow with fresh fervour. 


W. H. Tries. 
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WHY DO WE REMAIN IN MESOPOTAMIA? 


For several years past, the House of Commons on every available 
occasion has discussed the subject of our commitments in Meso- 
potamia, and the possibility of our leaving the Arabs to work out 
their own salvation. The recent debates, on the whole, were free 
from party politics, and the speakers showed an honest desire to 
find a practical solution of the problem. The average British 
taxpayer is, I believe, so sick of Mesopotamia that he would 
willingly see deported to Baghdad all the people who are in favour 
of the retention of the mandate, and a study of the official reports 
of the debates themselves does not give much assistance in form- 
ing an opinion one way or the other. 

In the debate on the Address, the Prime Minister admitted that 
the amendment asking for a drastic curtailment of our responsi- 
bilities in Mesopotamia was in a form which should be accepted, 
but as any amendment to the Address constituted a vote of censure 
on the Government, it could not be accepted, whilst for the same 
reason in the debate in Supply Committee on ‘ Middle Eastern 
Services ’ the proposal for a reduction of the vote was opposed by 
the Government. 

The arguments of the party who are in favour of our remaining 
in the country may be summarised as follows :— 

1. The Arabs gave us great assistance in the war. 

2. In the famous Baghdad Proclamation it was stated to the 
Arabs that we came to their cities and lands, not as 
conquerors, but as liberators from the oppression of the 
Turk, and in the Anglo-French Declaration of Novem- 
ber 8, 1918, a promise was made to establish national 
Governments and Administrations, drawing their autho- 
rity from the initiative and free choice of the indigenous 
populations. 

3. Mesopotamia, on the authority of Herodotus and Xenophon, 
was once the granary of the world, and might be so again, 
with cotton thrown in as an extra, and with the possi- 
bility of discovering oil. 

4. We should lose prestige if we cleared out of the country bag 
and baggage. 
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I suggest the following replies to these arguments :— 

1. With reference to the alleged assistance given us in the war, 
it is common knowledge that sacks of gold delivered to the King 
of the Hedjaz kept him on the side of the Allies. Certainly in 
Mesopotamia the Arab sat most successfully on the fence, and 
killed the wounded and looted the dead of both sides, with such 
impartiality, that I believe I am right in saying that the Turkish 
Commander-in-Chief once suggested a truce and a combination 
of forces to beat the Arab. 

2. In the matter of the Baghdad Proclamation and the Anglo- 
French Declaration it is, I believe, a fact that Turkish rule in 
Mesopotamia was in the case of the Arabs singularly lenient and 
admirably adapted to their character ; there was comparatively 
little oppression, and if a tribe refused to pay taxes, the Turk 
usually shrugged his shoulders and took no action. 

Concerning the promise to establish national Governments, 
drawing authority from the free choice of the people, any delusion 
we ever had as to the possibility of making the Arab a useful 
citizen, within a period of 70 to 100 years, has long ago been dis- 
pelled, and anyone who has doubts on this point cannot do better 
than read that interesting book The Ins and Outs of Mesopotamia, 
the author stating therein, as a result of his practical experience, 
that, although he believes that the Arabs will learn in the course 
of long years the advantages of self-discipline and co-operation, 
at present they are nowhere near the beginning of the alphabet, 
and that they only desire self-government as an opportunity to 
escape from all law and order. 

3. We next come to the statement which has probably caused 
more harm than any other, viz., that Mesopotamia may again 
become the granary of the world. To anyone who has, like 
myself, lived in and studied the country, and is acquainted with 
the technical problems, it is difficult to be patient when such 
nonsense is talked. 

To irrigate effectively Mesopotamia would cost at least 
30,000,000/. to 40,000,000/. (Sir William Willcocks estimates it 
at 78,000,000/.), and when the works were completed, where would 
the people come from to produce the grain and the cotton? The 
less said about potential oil, the better. 

Unlike the Egyptians and the Indians,.the Arabs are bad 
agriculturists, and although the population is very limited, they, 
like the Arabs in Palestine, would most strongly object to the 
importation of members of an alien race to develop their 
country. 

For the money we are spending annually in Mesopotamia we 
could largely assist in the development of South and East Africa. 
and other parts of the Empire, where there are millions of acres of 
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rich soil only waiting to be cultivated with grain, cotton and other 
valuable products. 

4. As for loss of prestige, surely, if we can vacate Ireland without 
loss of prestige, we can also vacate Mesopotamia ! 

The party who are in favour of our abandoning Mesopotamia 
say that, although the Arabs detested our administration, they 
still more detest the alien king we have thrust upon them, that 
only by force of arms can we keep him on his throne, and that, 
in the present state of British finance, we cannot afford to 
spend millions of pounds per annum without the slightest prospect 
of any return for our money. In this connection I cannot do 
better than quote one of the greatest living authorities on Meso- 
potamia, who, when the question of self-government for Meso- 
potamia was first discussed, said that, in his opinion, it was 
impossible in these days to create a new sovereign Mohammedan 
State out of the remnants of the Turkish Empire, and that any 
form of administration we should adopt, based upon the concep- 
tion of such a State, was bound within a few years to result in the 
retrocession of a considerable part, if not the whole, of Mesopotamia 
to Turkish rule, unless we were prepared to utilise our armed forces 
to support the Arab State against its internal and external enemies. 
If that be the correct appreciation of the position—and I see no 
reason to doubt it, because the Turk is in a much stronger position 
to-day than he was two years ago—it means we should remain in 
Mesopotamia for a long and indefinite period, and almost solely 
for the purpose of preventing the Turk and the Arab from falling 
into each other’s arms, not as enemies, but as friends. 

It is admitted that we made a mistake in going to Baghdad and 
conquering Mesopotamia, and we made a still greater mistake when 
we put King Feisul on the throne. 

Would it not be more honest to admit that our present half- 
hearted occupation of the country has no connection with our duty 
to the thankless Arab, our prestige, or the development of the 
country, but is solely influenced by the fear of the future if the 
Turk came back again, and could we not in discussing the matter 
confine ourselves to this issue ? 

GEORGE C. BUCHANAN. 





THE KENYA CONFERENCE 


Ear.y this month a Conference will be held at the Colonial Office 
at which the position of Indians in Kenya Colony will be exhaus- 
tively discussed. 

The Governor, Sir Robert Coryndon, has come home specially 
to attend this Conference, and the interests of the British settlers 
will be represented by a delegation elected for the occasion. Lord 
Delamere is the head of the delegation; Mr. T. A. Woods, of the 
Legislative Council, and Mr. Archer, President of the Convention 
of Associations of East Africa, are members. It is hoped that 
the services of the Rev. Dr. Arthur, Secretary of the Protestant 
Missionary Alliance, will also be available. All the members of 
the delegation are settlers of long experience in East African 
affairs and have been entrusted by the British colonists with the 
fullest powers on their behalf. 

The deputation from India which will attend the Conference 
in order to lay the Indian point of view before the Colonial Office 
authorities left Bombay on April 14. It is accompanied by the 
Rev. C. F. Andrews, who visited Kenya two years ago. The Aga 
Khan, who is keenly interested in the whole question, is expected to 
attend in London when the rival deputations meet in conference. 

The British public probably has no conception of the magnitude 
of the issues at stake ; but it is hoped that a perusal of the follow- 
ing pages will convince readers of this Review that these issues 
are every whit as momentous as those which exercised the public 
mind on the eve of the American Declaration of Independence in 
1775-6, or those which arose over the attempted coercion of 
Ulster in 1914, and which seemed to be on the point of plunging 
this country into civil war, when the tragedy of the Great War 
overshadowed and eclipsed every other issue all the world over. 


RELATION OF EUROPEANS AND ASIATICS IN KENYA 


1. The population of Kenya Colony, according to the census 
taken in June 1921, was : 
Europeans. ° , ° - 9,651 
Indians : ‘ , 4 . 22,822 
Natives, between 2,500,000 and 3,000,000, 
767 
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2. The responsible offices in all Government departments are 
held by Europeans, Indians being employed only in the lower 
grades of the service. 

3. The Legislature consists of a majority of European officials, 
who are, through the Governor, under the direction of the Colonial 
Office ; eleven elected European representatives ; one nominated 
Arab representative ; and four Indian representatives. The original 
number of Indian representatives was two, and the ‘ politically- 
minded ’ Indians who purported to represent the Indian com- 
munity declined to co-operate unless the number was increased ; 
and their agitation was successful. This ‘non-co-operation ’ is, of 
course, the main platform of the Gandhi policy, which is responsible 
for allthe trouble. The interests of the natives are looked after by 
the appointment to the Council of the Chief Native Commissioner. 

4. Acertain portion of the Highlands of Kenya has, in accord- 
ance with directions from the Home Government, since 1906 been 
reserved for European occupation. 

5. A principle of residential segregation between the various 
races, European, African and Asiatic, has obtained for many years. 

6. Immigration, except in the case of criminals and indigents, 
is unrestricted. 

7. The Indian community mainly follows three paths of 
activity : shopkeeping, artisan and clerical employment. 


THE MILNER POLIcy 


The growing disloyalty in India, which reached a climax when 
Mr. Montagu was Secretary of State, caused the India Office to 
entertain the idea of throwing Kenya as a sop to India. This 
movement started during the war, when practically the whole 
European population of Kenya was on active service. The move- 
ment was supported by local Indian agitation, and became so 
threatening to the welfare of the Colony that the whole subject 
had to be carefully reviewed by Lord Milner (then Colonial 
Secretary), with the result that in 1920 a despatch from the 
Colonial Ofhce was published enunciating the ‘ Milner policy.’ 

This policy by no means satisfied the Europeans or the 
Indians, but it was accepted by the former tacitly as a temporary 
compromise to tide over a critical period without discord. 

The points of the ‘ Milner policy’ to which the Indians took 
exception were : 

1. The recognition of the right of occupation of the reserved 
portion of the Highlands by Europeans to the exclusion of 
Asiatics. 

2. The upholding of the principle of segregation. 

3. The limitation of the right of Indian representation on 
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the Legislative Council to two members, elected on a communal 
franchise. 

It must be understood that these objections are not raised 
by, and indeed do not appeal to, the masses of the Indian popula- 
tion ; they were put forward and are upheld by the politically 
minded Indians who are the agents of the Gandhi seditionist move- 
ment in India. The agitation was immediately renewed, and still 
more extravagant demands made, on the advent of Mr. Winston 
Churchill to the Colonial Office. Complete equality with Euro- 
peans was demanded, as a short cut to complete supremacy, to 
be asserted by the force of numerical superiority. This complete 
equality would entail : 

1. The right to hold any position, however eminent, in the 
Civil Service and local Military Forces. 

2. The right to equal representation with the Europeans on 
the Legislative Council on a common franchise. 

3. The right to acquire land in the hitherto reserved portion 
of the Highlands. 

4. The abolition of the principle of segregation. 

5. The right of immigration without any restriction of numbers. 


WaArR SERVICES OF KENYA INDIANS 


The above claims are advanced on the grounds (inter alia) 
(1) that the Indians are British subjects, and (2) of the Indian 
war services. 

Without wishing to disparage the achievements of the fighting 
races of India, under the leadership of English officers, it should 
be pointed out that the war record of the local Indians is not one 
of which they can well be proud. The adult male Indian popula- 
tion of Kenya, Zanzibar, Uganda and Tanganyika during the war 
is believed to have been about 20,000, and of these 1383 became 
members of the Forces. Of this number only 376 were com- 
batants, the remainder being employed as clerks, transport 
drivers and sweepers (scavengers). The large majority of the 
1383 Indians who served were automatically absorbed into the 
Forces by reason of the department in which they were employed 
(e.g., the Uganda Railway) being made subject to martial law. 

The casualties suffered by local Indians were : 

Killed . ‘ ; ‘ ‘ . Na. 
Died of wounds . ‘ ‘ é . Nil. 
Wounded . ° ‘ : . Nil. 
Executed for treachery . 5 
(the death sentence in three other cases being commuted). 

The local Indian during the war was notorious for his efforts 

to avoid military service. 
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Further, it is a significant fact that of the large number of 
British Indian traders in German East Africa while the campaign 
was in progress practically none were interned by the Germans, 

The advocates of equal rights for Indians in Kenya claim 
them as an act of justice to those Indians who are already resident 
here. There is a feeling amongst the European colonists that the 
illuminating figures quoted above hardly justify this claim. 

The war record of the native tribes presents a contrast. The 
total who served, either as combatants with the King’s African 
Rifles, or in the Labour or Transport Corps, or as carriers, was 
upwards of 600,000, of whom it is believed at least 10 per cent. 
were killed or perished under the rigours of the campaign. 

The agitation in Kenya is definitely identified with Gandhi-ism 
by the above, and by the admission of the local leaders. As 
further evidence, two illustrations are selected at random: 
(i.) In July of this year a hat belonging to Gandhi was auctioned 
at a mass meeting of Indians in Nairobi for a large sum amidst 
scenes of enthusiasm. (At this meeting, it may be mentioned, 
Mangal Dass, one of the Indian leaders, stated in English : ‘ When 
we get self-government in India, we too,can bring our cannons 
and rifles and fight for our rights in this colony.’) (ii.) The local 
Indian paper, the organ of the party, voices its approval of the 
following telegram from one Marcus Garvey, President of the 
International Congress of Negroes at New York, to Gandhi: 
‘ Accept best wishes 400 million negroes, through us their repre- 
sentatives, for the speedy emancipation of India from the thraldom 
of foreign oppression. You may depend on us for whatever help 
we Can give.’ 


POLITICAL AND Economic ASPECTS 


Mr. Winston Churchill enunciated the doctrine that all British 
subjects are to be equal in His Majesty’s dominions, and that 
neither race, colour, nor creed shall be a bar to the very highest 
position. 

Such a doctrine, propounded in the interests of the Indian 
seditionists, themselves subject to the most rigid and exclusive 
tules of caste, strikes the practical British settler as merely fan- 
tastic ; and when considered in connection with the primitive 
races of Africa, just emerging from slavery and barbarism, 
requiring helptul direction and discipline to raise them from the 
depths of ignorance and superstition, its application could only 
be disastrous. 

The grant of the elective franchise, coupled with unrestricted 
immigration, to a race which already outnumbers the European 
population by more than two to one, in a country in which— 
to use Mr. Churchill’s words— the European has not the power 
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to constitute a white proletariat,’ must ultimately give them a 
controlling influence in the government of the Colony, no matter 
what safeguards are devised. The inevitable final step will be 
the virtual evacuation of the Colony by the bulk of its European 
population and the degradation of the remainder, since the two 
civilisations, from every point of view, are so opposed that a 
mixed community of the two races is unthinkable. 

The bulk of Indian immigrants into Kenya consists of artisans, 
clerks, and small traders. With regard to the first two classes, 
it may at once be admitted that hitherto they have been an 
economic necessity, and that for some time to come, but in a 
decreasing ratio, they will continue to beso. The gradual improve- 
ment of the native’s manual, mechanical, and intellectual capa- 
city will enable him gradually to replace the Indian. If the 
Colony is to be indefinitely flooded with Indians, not only is 
the prospect of the native hopeless and all incentive to progress 
removed, but the Indian will continue to oppose every artificial 
obstacle in his power to his advancement, and with increased 
political power will do so with ever increasing success. 

As to the Indian trader, he has already eliminated the native 
trader from his rightful position in the Colony, though at the 
same time it must be admitted that a strictly limited number of 
Indian traders is advantageous to the commercial and domestic 
life of the community. 

The British European colonists are definitely of opinion that 
the ‘ Milner policy,’ which was reluctantly acquiesced in as a 
temporary measure at a time of great stress, has been grossly 
abused by the Indian agitators, and is inadequate for the protection 
of themselves and of the indigenous population. They, therefore, 
now insist that the ultimate Asiatic policy of the Colony must 
include the principles which they have for long past maintained 
as essential to the development of Kenya and to the maintenance 
of Imperial integrity, principles which the Convention of Associa- 
tions of Kenya affirmed in June 191g, and, in reaffirming in 
1921, digested into the following five cardinal points : 

(i.) Strictly controlled immigration at present with a view 
to ultimate prohibition, consistently with the principle 
enunciated in 1917, and confirmed in 1921, by the 
Imperial Conference, of the inherent right of every 
community within the Empire to determine the com- 
position of its own population. 

(ii.) Two nominated and not elected Indian members of the 
Legislative Council. 

(iii.) Segregation in residential areas, and, where practicable, 

in commercial areas also. 

(iv.) No alienation to Asiatics of land in the Highland area. 
(v.) Full recognition of existing Asiatic property rights. 
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As regards segregation. A people which has elevated caste 
into a religion and carried the principle of exclusiveness to the 
extreme pitch can hardly be taken seriously in their objections to 
segregation. In fact, the leaders of the local Indian agitation 
have boasted that Indians have no wish to live amongst Europeans 
and that they claim to be entitled to live where they choose 
on principle only. 

The dangers of non-segregation of an Oriental race in a Euro- 
pean community are mainly on sanitary and moral grounds. 

The views of the bulk of the local Indians on sanitation and 
hygiene are worse than primitive, and, particularly in a tropical 
country, their proximity to European residential areas is fraught 
with the gravest danger to the latter community. From the 
moral aspect, the breaking down of the barrier of segregation will 
inevitably lead to the establishment of mixed schools, with the 
undesirable consequence of English children sitting alongside 
Indian children who are in all probability married and initiated 
into the mysteries of sex. . 

The Europeans of Kenya cannot agree to face dangers of 
such magnitude, and have never ceased’ to protest against the 
mistaken policy of the Colonial Office and the breach of faith 
involved in the repudiation of guarantees upon the strength of 
which our soldier settlers embarked their capital, took up land, 
and made homes for themselves in a distant colony. 


THE AsIATIC INQUIRY COMMISSION 


It is worthy of note that in February 1921 the Asiatic Inquiry 
Commission, appointed by the Governor-General of the Union of 
South Africa, presented its Report to the Union Parliament ; it 
contained the following recommendations : 

1. That there should be no relaxation in the enforcement of 
the Immigration Laws. 

2. That Law 3 of 1885 (Transvaal) should not be repealed. 

(This Law, as amended, was promulgated on January 26, 1887 ; 
it provided that Indians should not be eligible for the burgher 
right, or be allowed to own fixed property, except in such streets, 
wards, and locations as the Government for purposes of sanitation 
may assign them to live in.) 

3. In Natal (where the conditions, gué Indians, most nearly 
resemble those in Kenya) the right of Asiatics to acquire and own 
land for farming and agricultural purposes, outside the townships, 
should be confined to the coast belt, say twenty or thirty miles 
inland. This recommendation is on all fours with the contention 
of the European settlers in Kenya that the Highlands of the 
Colony must remain in perpetuity the exclusive property of the 
white settlers. 
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The Report of the Commission quotes a very significant passage 
from Lord Milner’s covering letter to a despatch of Sir Arthur 
Lawley’s in 1904: 

I think that to attempt to place coloured people on an equality with 
whites in South Africa is wholly impracticable and that moreover it is 
in principle wrong. 

The viper of Indian sedition, which had for so long been 
cherished in the bosoms of Liberal politicians, stung its deluded 
foster-mother, through the medium of the public Press, in the 
following pregnant utterance (apropos of the Report of the Asiatic 
Commission) : 

We might at the outset inform both the Houses of Parliament that we 
(the British Indian Association) intend to appeal to the League of Nations 
regarding our rights and status as citizens of the British Empire, and being 
members of one of the signatories of the League of Nations, viz., India, if 


the laws affecting us inimically at present in the Statute Book of the Union 
are not repealed during the present session of Parliament. 


RETIREMENT OF MAJOR-GENERAL SIR E. NORTHEY 


Early in 1922 Mr. Winston Churchill submitted fresh Indian 
proposals which did not include restriction of immigration, and 
which threatened the immunity of the European Highlands from 
Indian settlement. These terms were not acceptable to the 
European community, and General Northey was summoned home 
to discuss the matter with the Secretary of State. The Governor 
managed to get them rescinded, and he returned to the Colony 
with the news that the subject was being reconsidered. 

At the end of August, however, the white community was 
electrified by a despatch from the Colonial Office ordering all 
official members of the Legislative Council to vote as directed by 
the Colonial Office. If their consciences forbade them to vote as 
directed, their only remedy was to be the resignation of their 
posts as civil servants and the consequent loss of their means of 
livelihood. 

As the officials are in a majority on the Council, this procedure 
meant simply that Mr. Churchill was determined to establish a 
one-man dictatorship from home, and that the maintenance of 
the so-called Legislative Council would in future be mere eye-wash 
to deceive and hoodwink the British public and Parliament. 
Having thus cleared the way, the Colonial Office autocrat sent out 
fresh orders on the Indian question under a ban of secrecy, and 
the colonists did not hear of their arrival until some months later ; 
but meantime, in October, General Northey was recalled, and 
another Governor—Sir Robert Coryndon—appointed. 

It is of course clear that General Northey did not see his - 
way to enforcing the more than doubtful methods of the Colonial 
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Office to give effect to its policy of throwing the Kenya settlers as 
a sop to the Indian malcontents in order to stifle agitation among 
the politically-minded natives of India under Gandhi’s banner. 

It has been made clear by Mr. Churchill that he considers it 
the duty of a colonial official to resign his appointment if his 
conscience forbids him to carry out the orders of the Colonial 
Office ; this view would be endorsed by most reasonable people, 
under normal conditions, as necessary to the most elementary 
discipline. But the circumstances in this case and the issues 
involved were anything but normal ; the life of the community 
and even the integrity of the Empire were at stake. 

Now, as regards the question of resignation in such circum- 
stances. Suppose an official feels unable to carry out an order 
which he considers unconstitutional, and instead of tendering his 
resignation decides to put the onus on the Colonial Office of dis- 
missing him from the service! In the case of a minor official it is 
possible that such a step might be taken without attracting an 
undue amount of attention or apprehension on the part of the 
public. But in the case of a Governor, and still more in the case 
of a Governor supported by a majority of the official members of 
the Council, such action by the Colonial Office would seriously 
disturb the public mind ; awkward questions would be asked in 
Parliament, and an inquiry demanded, with results which might 
be inconvenient to the Secretary of State, and even to the Govern- 
ment. The financial position of the majority of civil servants 
seldom renders them sufficiently independent of their salaries 
to permit them either to resign or to court dismissal ; but if the 
crisis be of such a grave nature as to render their position intoler- 
able, they may decide to take their courage in both hands and 
face the issue. This is what occurred during the Ulster crisis in 
1914, when the same Minister tried to force the Army into an 
adventure which the conscience of the Army abhorred. We do 
not know what view Mr. Winston Churchill’s successor will take, 
but we may be permitted to hope that he will realise in time the 
gravity of the issues which are at stake. 

Sir Robert Coryndon has been ordered to carry on the govern- 
ment of Kenya on the lines dictated by Mr. Winston Churchill. 
The new terms appear to give way to all the Indian demands, in 
spite of the promises of previous Governments to reserve the 
Highlands for Europeans. It was on the strength of these 
promises that the soldier settlers set out to colonise the country, 
and if the Indians be given equal rights with Europeans, Kenya 
will become uninhabitable for the men of our own race who have 
fought for our Empire. 

It has been made clear that the Kenya Indians did not take 
a part in the Great War which entitles them to consideration on 
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the ground that they fought for the Empire, or even for Kenya. 
It is indeed the expressed intention of the Indian agitators to 
flood the Colony with Indians until they have complete control 
over it, and the policy of the Colonial Office is to assist them in 
this design. They have frequently stated that their aim is to 
fill the Civil Service with Indians, and they even speak of an 
Indian Governor! The whole agitation is engineered from India— 
it is part of the propaganda and agitation of the Gandhi non- 
co-operators, who desire to secede from the British Empire, and 
in doing so to take Kenya Colony with them as the first Indian 
colony. Once the Indians are given equal franchise, the rest must 
inevitably follow. And the Colonial Office appears ready to grant it. 

It seems incredible that a people who are admittedly not yet 
fit to govern themselves in their own country should be permitted 
to govern Englishmen in an English colony. 

It is the deliberate opinion of the British settlers that the 
proposed action of the Colonial Office is more provocative than 
that which caused the American colonies to make their Declara- 
tion of Independence and defy the attempted military coercion 
of the British Government. The settlers are unanimously deter- 
mined to oppose the equal Indian franchise to the last gasp. 
Should the Government try to force legislation through, they are 
prepared to take the government of the Colony into their own 
hands. Should the Government attempt to coerce them with 
military force, they are ready to take up arms in defence of their 
rights and their homes. The settlers feel confident that if the 
Government try to use force the situation at the Curragh in 
1914 will be enacted over again. There can be no question as 
to the secret sympathy of all British officers and officials with 
the attitude of the settlers in Kenya ; but this is not all, for any 
attempt at the coercion of Kenya would set the whole of South 
Africa in a blaze, as the whole of the Union and Rhodesia un- 
doubtedly share the sentiments of the settlers in regard to the 
Indian question. 

Will the Government of George V. commit the same tragic 
blunder in Africa that the Government of George III. committed 
in America a century and a half ago ? 

And there is a wider aspect even than this. If the East is 
permitted to penetrate Africa, and the trusteeship of the vast 
native population be transferred to other and alien hands, then 
gone for ever is the dream of a series of Christian African States 
created and linked together by the genius of British colonisation. 
Is England to be branded with the betrayal of the African native 
to Eastern rule and the proselytism of a debased religion ? It is 
not an inspiring outlook. 

F. G. STONE. 
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INTERNATIONAL MANNERS 


It is nowadays often said, almost as though the truth of it were 
self-evident, that modern facilities of travel tend to do away with 
the misunderstandings between nations by making them better 
known to each other. The statement involves two assumptions 
which are highly disputable. The first is that closer knowledge 
means better liking. The second is that intercourse between 
nations is not only more easy but more effective than in the days 
when floating palaces, trains de luxe, and personally conducted 
tours were unknown. Now it is very untrue, generally speaking, 
that the more people are thrown together :the better they like 
each other. To think such a thing is, indeed, part of the false 
sentiment of the age, which rings the changes on that blessed 
word ‘social’ without any clear idea of its implications and 
limitations. The limitations are fairly well defined for us in the 
old proverb ‘ Birds of a feather flock together’ ; the implications 
may be suggested by the fact that any bird of another feather 
who blunders into the flock is likely to have a poor time. In other 
words, all societies—be they clubs, or churches, or nations, or 
what not—exist only by reason of a certain community of ideas 
and manners which distinguish them from other societies, and all 
resent the intrusion of alien and unsympathetic elements and seek 
to extrude them. Usually they live at peace with each other 
owing to a tacit understanding that there is to be no such intrusion. 
Attempts of well-meaning people to break down the barriers, in 
the supposed interests of human ‘ brotherhood,’ mostly end, after 
a prolonged period of irritation, in fresh lines of cleavage and more 
rigorous segregations. Talk about ‘ our unhappy divisions’ and 
the need for Christian union has always heralded the establishment 
of new sects. The breaking down of the barriers of the exclusively 
aristocratic ‘society’ of mid-Victorian days has not produced fusion, 
but confusion, a dozen ‘ societies,’ founded on less respectable prin- 
ciples of exclusiveness, having taken its place. Out of the cosmo- 
politanism of the French Revolution sprang the nations of to-day, 
with their exaggerated self-consciousness, rivalries, and hatreds. 
Physically the world has been drawn closer together ; but in 
all that makes for true community of sentiment in the things that 
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matter its parts are probably more widely separated than ever. 
Communication in the Middle Ages was difficult and dangerous, 
but Europe had then, in spite of feudal anarchy and dynastic 
wars, 2 common consciousness and a common life. The univer- 
sities were cosmopolitan, though the quarrels of the ‘ nations’ in 
them led at times to a certain liveliness. The crowds of poor 
students who begged their way from one to another gained 
perforce an intimate knowledge of the manners, customs, and 
points of view of the peoples through whose countries they passed ; 
and these students either settled abroad or returned to their own 
countries as lawyers, priests, or teachers; in either case they 
acted as missionaries of mutual understanding. The same is 
true of the merchants who undertook long journeys for gain, and 
also, though perhaps in a lesser degree, of the soldiers of fortune 
who sought service wherever there was fighting to be done. In 
time—as, for instance, between France and England towards the 
close of the Hundred Years War—national consciousness and 
international hatred -developed, but they never attained the 
exclusive force and the bitterness which have characterised them 
in recent years. So late as the eighteenth century, indeed, they 
were still quite subordinate. Sterne, when he set out on his 
Sentimental Journey, did not remember till he reached Dover that 
France and England were at war. Even then the realisation of 
the fact did not interrupt his journey, and during his stay in 
France he found that his good manners and address were a suffi- 
cient passport. For wars in those days were between princes, 
not peoples: they were fought by professional armies with due 
regard for etiquette and the rules of the game; and they by no 
means altogether interrupted personal and trade relations between 
the nationals on either side. Even Napoleon’s armies, though 
by this time the national spirit was awake, were clothed with 
English cloth and shod with English boots. 

Nationalism in its more recent developments has revived the 
ferocious spirit of the primitive tribe, which carried on wars of 
extermination in order to preserve or extend its hunting grounds. 
The principle of self-determination has all but destroyed the fine 
conception of the State, as a society founded on broader and more 
catholic principles, and has substituted for it a series of com- 
munities whose whole raison d’éire is their insistence on qualities 
that differentiate them from their neighbours. Moreover, in 
order to preserve these qualities, these national communities 
have to cultivate an exclusive spirit wholly alien to the old 
unnational State. Thus the very babies in their cradles have 
become potential enemies, and men speak with a shudder of 
weapons which in the wars to come will exterminate whole 
populations. 

VoL. XCIII—No. 555 35 
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Out of this great fear sprang the League of Nations. But 
even those who are most enthusiastic in its advocacy, and most 
sanguine of its success, admit that it can achieve little for peace 
unless its counsels are reinforced by public opinion—that is to 
say, by the sentiment of the peoples of whose representatives it is 
composed. In other words, the spirit of exclusive nationalism 
must subside ; there must be a general disposition to insist on 
common rather than on separate interests, points of view, and 
habits of life ; and there must be an enlightened mutual toleration 
of diversities. 

So far there will probably be general agreement, for it is 
plainly desirable that a friendly spirit should prevail among the 
nations, Disagreement begins only with the discussion of the 
practical means by which this friendly spirit is to be created and 
maintained. The matter is vast, complicated and contentious, 
ranging from insoluble problems of international finance down to 
what to some may seem negligible details of national manners. 
The big questions at issue are, or ought to be, the affair of diplo- 
matists, who can bring to their discussion a trained intelligence ; 
and those who are not familiar with the facts will best serve the 
cause of peace by keeping silence—a warning, unfortunately, by 
no means unnecessary. But in lesser things ordinary people, by 
taking a little trouble and exercising a little imagination, can doa 
great deal for the future peace of the world. Vulgar ridicule of 
things foreign, which has wrought untold harm in the past, should 
of course pass away, as a thing in itself ridiculous, with the spread 
of knowledge. But something more than this is needed, namely, 
what may be called the study and sympathetic practice of inter- 
national manners, which, so far from being negligible, are of the 
utmost importance—as I hope to show. 

Good manners are the lubricant which makes the mechanism 
of society run smoothly. This is well understood in the case of 
society in the narrower sense, and at one time manners were its 
hall-mark. It is no less true of the society of nations. In the 
old days, when diplomacy was concerned with princes, not peoples, 
politeness was studied as an essential part of the art of negotiation : 
no Ambassador was esteemed efficient who could not make himself 
agreeably at home at the Court to which he was accredited ; and 
as for diplomatic language, which has been condemned by a recent 
writer as ‘ false-friendly, circumlocutory and non-committal,’ its 
use was, and still is, that ‘ it regulates the precise words of respect 
and courtesy necessary to be used on every occasion, and deprives 
argument of its heat and expostulation of its acrimony.’ Demo- 
cracy has in no way lessened the need for such helpful conventions. 
The pride of princes was of course easily wounded, but so too is 
the pride of peoples. Princes were susceptible of flattery; the 
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same is true of peoples. The main difference is that whereas 
princes were so accustomed to flattery that, in order to be effective, 
it had to be laid on with a trowel, in the case of peoples a very 
little, judiciously applied, will produce an astounding reaction. 

Now the most subtle form of flattery, as it is also the most 
certain sign of good breeding, is to accommodate oneself without 
obvious effort to the prejudices, manners, and customs of those 
with whom one associates. To be a gentleman, says a French 
writer of the seventeenth century, 


it does not suffice to be of a good presence, to have intelligence, and to be 
an honourable man ; it is also necessary to have a certain manner, which is 
hard to describe but easy to observe. This consists in a certain air of 
combined dignity and familiarity which wins and conciliates all sorts of 
dispositions ; it is a particular turn which one gives to everything one does, 
which is bound to please and shows itself in all one’s actions, the little as 
well as the great. . 


If this be so, there is good reason in the old tradition by which 
the diplomatic service has been open only to those who could give 
proof that they were ‘ gentlemen,’ or, as Sir Ernest Satow puts it, 
those who ‘ at least had had the opportunity of mixing in society 
where good manners are expected.’ And in this delicate business 
of diplomacy it does not suffice to have the instincts and education 
of a gentleman ; one must have a special knowledge of the tem- 
peraments to be conciliated and won over, which vary with every 
climate, country, and race of men; and for this a long training 
and wide experience are essential. Democratic diplomacy, 
conducted by bluff men with honest forthrightness, might succeed 
with those peoples which are accustomed to the ‘ shirt-sleeve ’ 
school of manners—though even this is doubtful; it would be 
disastrous if attempted in the case, say, of the Latin American 
republics, which cultivate the dignified ceremonialism inherited 
from Spain, and in which every citizen piques himself on being 
a caballero. In short, the recent tendency to contemn and set 
aside the regular diplomatic service argues a pitiful ignorance of 
the technique of diplomacy, a mastery of which is quite as impor- 
tant as in the case of any other profession. 

But great as is the part played by diplomatists in the cultiva- 
tion of friendly relations between nations, it is possible to conceive 
an even greater part being played by the multitude of people who 
travel abroad on business or pleasure, if they could be made to 
understand their obligations in this matter and to see what these 
obligations involve. To put the matter briefly then: every 
tourist and every bagman who travels in foreign lands, still more 
everyone who settles abroad for one reason or another, represents 
his country to those among whom he moves and lives; for the 
greater number of people—and these are now rulers—have no 

3E2 
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means of gauging the quality of foreign nations except by expe- 
rience of the individual persons belonging to those nations who 
happen to visit their country. Now nothing is more certain than 
that in the past the offences committed against national standards 
of good manners, sometimes out of sheer vulgarity, but more 
often only through ignorance, by a succession of foreigh visitors 
have served as a constant irritant, and that their cumulative 
effect has greatly increased, if it has not caused, those aversions 
which have ended in hatred and the war spirit. The danger is 
greatest in the case of peoples who, like the Americans and the 
British, have no rigid code of manners at all, when they come in 
contact with peoples among whom the ceremonial tradition 
survives strongly. Sometimes, unfortunately, they offend delibe- 
rately, or at least with a culpable carelessness, as the mere outcome 
of a hopelessly insular or Transatlantic habit of mind. But far 
more often such offences as they commit are due to sheer ignorance 
of the local customs, and without intending to be so they are 
grossly rude because they act abroad precisely as it would be 
proper to act in the same circumstances in their own country. 
Instances drawn from my own experience will perhaps best 
serve to make this clear. As a young man in the ’eighties of the 
last century I spent a considerable time at Weimar, that delightful 
town where generation after generation of English boys had 
stayed in order to finish tiueir preparation for the various services. 
It was a critical time in the development of the relations between 
the German and English peoples ; for hatred of the foreigner and 
of things foreign had for years been taught as part of the Prussian 
educational system, in order to give to the Germans that exclusive 
spirit of sinn fein which they had hitherto conspicuously lacked ; 
and this hatred the genius of the great historian Treitschke was 
now concentrating on England and the English. Weimar, where 
the tradition of German Liberalism was strongly entrenched, was 
as yet hardly touched by this new spirit. The venerable Grand 
Duke Karl Alexander was a lifelong friend of England, and 
Englishmen whose credentials were in order were certain of a 
hospitable welcome at his Court and in the society over which he 
exercised a fatherly dominion. It was thus that I obtained, 
almost by accident, the opportunity of learning the importance of 
the study of social conventions abroad. In Germany, I found, 
these conventions were often diametrically opposed to those of 
good society in England. For instance, a stranger admitted to 
any social gathering, whether in a private house or a club, was 
expected as a matter of course to make himself known as soon as 
possible to everyone present ; it was the duty of a man to intro- 
duce himself to the men and to request them to present him to 
their ladies. This convention I happened to know, and at the 
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first official party to which I was invited I worked hard all the 
evening to make myself known. Unhappily, being young and 
rather shy, I began at the bottom instead of at the top, and many 
of the more important people left before I could reach them. I 
confided my trouble to an officer standing by me, expressing the 
hope that their Excellencies X and Y would not think me very 
rude. He turned to me with a sort of enthusiasm. ‘ Aber nein!’ 
he said; ‘ we have all been noticing how well you have been 
behaving. Usually when your countrymen are invited to our 
parties they stand in a corner and speak to nobody.’ ‘ Excuse 
me, Herr Major,’ I replied, ‘ but that is because they do not know 
your customs. Ours are different ; for in England we have to 
wait till someone offers to introduce us. Had I behaved in a 
London drawing-room as I have behaved to-night, I would have 
been frozen into the street.’ ‘ Ach so!’ he said, ‘ mow I under- 
stand.’ Then I too understood ; the diffidence imposed by our 
manners had been interpreted as a manifestation of insular 
haughtiness and exclusiveness. The same impression, I found, 
prevailed in the Bohemian Artists’ Club, of which Englishmen 
were very hospitably made members. No Englishman, unless 
forewarned, would know that a new member entering such a club 
in Germany must bow individually to everyone present, mention- 
ing his own name and receiving a bow anda nameinreturn. Yet 
that many neglected this sacrament—for which, as the outward 
and visible sign of the grace of good comradeship, there is much to 
be said—undoubtedly caused a good deal of resentment. Fortu- 
nately a little explanation wrought wonders in this case also, and 
Englishmen, once instructed, of course readily adapted themselves 
to the custom. 

The instances just given illustrate the point mentioned above, 
namely, that more dangerous offence is given by defect than by 
excess of ceremonialism. A foreigner who, not knowing our 
customs, should solemnly introduce himself to everyone seated 
in the smoking-room of a London club would excite emotion 
perhaps, but it would not be that of wounded national pride. 
Similarly, to bow and remove the hat contrary to custom is not 
so offensive as to keep the hat on and nod in places where it is 
customary to take off the hat and bow. For this reason, perhaps, 
there has been less complaint of the manners of ceremonious 
foreigners in England than of those of the uncetemonious English 
abroad. It is not that the English have less native courtesy than 
the Continental peoples—they have at least as much, if not more ; 
but their politeness is little concerned with forms, or is at least 
less formally expressed. But in casual intercourse the form of 
politeness is often of more practical importance than the essence. 

It is not enough, then, that people of various nationalities 
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should meet—they must meet in the right spirit and in the right 
way ; and, even where a complete accommodation of manners is 
impossible, there must at least be a studious effort to avoid offence, 
In the sixteenth century the great Italian mathematician and 
physician Girolamo Cardano, in his Proxineta seu de prudentia 
civili, laid it down as a chief maxim of prudence for those living 
abroad that they should adapt their language and way of life to 
those of the sovereign or inhabitants of the country in which they 
chanced to be living, and added that it was folly to refuse to do 
this. This is sound counsel for all time, and for no time more 
than the present, when the Great War has left national sensi- 
bilities almost morbidly acute. A certain accommodation to 
national customs on the part of strangers, especially if these be of 
a richer and more powerful nation, will do more to soothe these 
sensibilities than much airy talk about ‘ union of hearts.’ It also 
brings distinct material advantages. In South America before 
the war I was told over and over again that the chief, if not the 
only, advantage which German traders had over their British 
competitors was their greater willingness or capacity to identify 
themselves in language and manners with, the Latin Americans, 
The tendency of the English, especially in the lower ranks of 
trade, was to keep apart. Wherever, on the other hand, they 
took the trouble to master the language and accommodate them- 
selves to the manners of the country they not only had no cause 
to fear competition, but produced a quite disproportionate effect 
in drawing closer the traditional ties of friendship between Great 
Britain and the Latin American republics. 

The moral is easier to apply in the case of residents abroad than 
in that of mere travellers. The very convenience and ease of 
modern travel have deprived it of most of its educational value, 
and of the vast mass of people who perambulate the globe on 
business or pleasure there are very few who really gain any insight 
into the life of the peoples among whom they move. The business 
man who flies to Paris from London, transacts his affairs, and 
returns the same day is likely to know far less of France than did 
the medizval merchant who spent months in the country travelling 
with his packs from market to market. The rich tourist making a 
luxurious progress from the Ritz Hotel in London, vid the Ritz 
Hotel in Paris, to the Ritz Hotel in Monte Carlo in effect never 
changes his surroundings, and certainly sees nothing of the 
characteristic life of the country through which he passes. Poor 
tourists, herded in personally conducted flocks, are also spared 
the necessity of knowing a word of foreign languages, and they 
return to their native countries with little more than a confused 
impression of natural scenery and the external aspect of cities. 
Moreover, so far from drawing people of different races and 
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tongues together, these mass migrations of holiday-makers tend 
to accentuate divisions ; for the groups of various nationalities 
are apt to offend each other by the conflict of their manners and 
habits, so that the very inns, though nominally open to all, are 
often practically reserved for this nationality or that, the astute 
proprietors discouraging the intrusion of unsympathetic elements 
in the interests of peace and quietness. In short, the greater 
number of people who travel nowadays, for all the real knowledge 
they gain of the countries they visit, might as well travel on a map. 
Also, save for the material profit they bring, they for the most 
part do very little to make themselves welcome, and often a good 
deal to make themselves disliked. 

The ordinary tourist, however, is a well understood pheno- 
menon, and the gaucheries of which he is guilty have usually no 
serious positive effect. It has sometimes been otherwise in the 
case of those parties organised by well-meaning people to go 
abroad on some special mission of goodwill. Such deputations 
—whether of the House of Commons or of any other public or 
private society—are bound to be regarded as in the truest sense 
representative, and it is therefore most important that they 
should be carefully selected, so as really to represent the best 
elements in the country. That this has too often not been the 
case is unfortunately true, and much friction has from time to 
time been caused by the irruption into a country of a horde of 
people, collected haphazard, whose ignorance and bad manners 
have been all the more offensive because of their official or semi- 
official character. Lapses due to ignorance of the language are, 
of course, usually not very serious—as in the case of that British 
member of Parliament who ended an eloquent speech in French 
at an Entente Cordiale banquet in Paris by saying with impressive 
emphasis : ‘ J’at toujours supporté les Francais, et je les supporterat 
toujours.’ More serious are incidents such as that related to me 
by a Frenchman of position as having occurred in Paris some time 
before the war, when the Entente was in its first beginnings. A 
number of British members of Parliament and their wives were 
on an official visit to France. No care had been taken in their 
selection, and they consisted for the most part of the tag-rag and 
bob-tail of the House, intent mainly on enjoying a cheap trip 
abroad. At a formal reception held in their honour by the head 
of one of the greatest of French public institutions the majority 
of these ladies and gentlemen appeared in the costume which the 
vulgar British tourist thinks good enough for foreign parts, 
omitted the ordinary courtesy of greeting their host and hostess, 
and made a bee-line for the refreshment-room, where they spent 
the evening. The incident excited somewhat bitter comment, 


and was with difficulty kept out of the Press. Frenchmen of the - 
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educated class knew, of course, that these people did not represent 
what was best in England, but they naturally resented the fact 
that England had not thought it worth while to send of her best 
to France. 

Similar instances might be multiplied, but one more— 
American this time—may suffice to enforce the moral. In his 
Modernizing the Monroe Doctrine General Sherrill, formerly 
American Ambassador to the Argentine Republic, speaks of his 
countrymen as ‘as short in manner and tact as we are long in 
ingenuity and versatility,’ and enlarges on this fact as a serious 
bar to the establishment of cordial relations between the United 
States and the Latin American republics. 

Another easily overlooked factor making for friction [he says] is that 
of too many visits to them by ill-chosen groups of professors or students, 
The citizens of the lands visited . . . don’t want to be considered as 


exhibits for sociological research parties. A number of strong editorials 
on this subject have appeared in their leading newspapers. 


The moral of all this is that, if good feeling is to prevail in 
the intercourse between nations, some effort should be made to 
popularise an international code of good manners. This does not 
mean that manners should be assimilated. Indeed, so far as this 
process has been already in operation, it has usually been one of 
levelling down rather than levelling up; and variety is always 
amusing. It means that there should be cultivated among all 
those who go abroad a realisation of the importance of adapting 
themselves in a reasonable measure to the customs of the peoples 
whose countries they visit and, as a necessary consequence, the 
importance of acquiring the knowledge that shall enable them to 
do so. The practical question is how this knowledge is to be 
acquired. For the educated person a little observation and expe- 
rience will in all cases perhaps suffice. But the vast mass of the 
travelling public nowadays, whether it be rich or poor, is not 
educated, and in all cases ignorance of the language of a country 
is a bar to the quick understanding of its social conventions. 

Something might be done by including in guide-books a short 
account of any peculiar rules of etiquette or behaviour generally 
to be observed by visitors to any particular country. But the 
main thing is that all members of the public should realise their 
responsibility in this matter and should take the little trouble 
necessary in order to equip themselves as ambassadors of peace 
and goodwill. There are people who boast of their complete 
ignorance of foreign languages, and of the fact that this does not 
prevent their travelling anywhere. Let them remember that to 
show complete ignorance of the language of a country visited is 
always at least slightly offensive, and that it is not hard to learn 
a few polite phrases which will serve to minimise the offence. 
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There are people who take a pride in being uncompromisingly and 
ostentatiously British, or American, or German in their manners 
and customs wherever they go. Let them remember that there 
is nothing more insulting than obstinately to refuse to conform 
to the customs of those whose guests they are. I was once told 
of two young Englishmen who sat down in a foreign restaurant 
with their hats on and refused to remove them when requested to 
do so. Probably they had sinned in ignorance, but, having been 
instructed, they should have swallowed the humiliation, apolo- 
gised, and obeyed. As it was, they were very properly kicked 
into the street. Clearly, the multiplication of such incidents 
would not make for international comity. Sensible and instructed 
people will avoid them instinctively. The vulgar by nature are 
probably incurable, and in the interests of peace they should be 
refused passports to travel. For the vastly greater number of the 
travelling public there is hope, if they have ears to hear and eyes 
to see. Let them remember the advice given by the first Earl 
| of Malmesbury to a young diplomatist :—‘ Never to attempt to 
) export English habits and manners, but to conform as far as 
. possible to those of the country where you reside—to do this 
! even in the most trivial things—to learn to speak their language, 
| and never to sneer at what may strike you as singular and 
absurd. Nothing goes to conciliate so much, or to amalgamate 
you more cordially with its inhabitants, as this very easy sacrifice 
of your national prejudices to theirs.’ 


1923 INTERNATIONAL MANNERS 
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THREE EVENINGS WITH COUNT LEO TOLSTOI 


DurinG the winter of 1900-1901 Count Leo Tolstoi resided at 
Moscow, in his house at Khamovniki.1 It was at that time that 
I happened to make the acquaintance of the famous writer. I 
was introduced to him by the Annenkoffs, my distant relatives, 
Mr. K. N.2 Annenkoff, a well-known and learned man of law and 
landed proprietor of Lgoff, imbued with the ideas of 1860, could 
in no way be looked upon as being a partisan of Leo Tolstoi’s ; his 
wife, Mrs. L. Th. Annenkoff, on the contrary, was a zealous dis- 
ciple of Tolstoi’s teaching. An independent landowner, she led 
a life of absolute simplicity, and followed Tolstoi’s literary activity 
most fervently, so that one could be certain of always finding his 
latest work, copied in her own handwriting, on her table. 

Every winter, as soon as the sledge-roads were traffickable, the 
Annenkoffs would leave their country solitude (the village of 
Tvnitza, in the Lgoff district, at a distance of about fifteen miles 
from Lgoff) for Moscow, where they remained for two or three 
months, so as to see their intimate friends and acquaintances and 
to gain new impressions. During these visits, when the Tolstois 
themselves resided at Moscow, that frequent intercourse between 
them became established which served as the chief attraction for 
Mrs. Annenkoff in Moscow. 

The entire so-called ‘ Tolstoi circle’ could be met with in the 
evening in the two small rooms which they usually occupied for 
the time in Tchijoff’s furnished lodging on the Mokhovaya,® 
opposite the University. Boulanger, Dounaieff, P. Sergueienxo, 
Birioukoff, if I am not mistaken, Khilkoff, Gorbounoff-Possa- 
doff, Baratysnxaia, were amongst the habitués, leaving aside less 
known disciples of Tolstoi. The hospitable and social lady of the 
house, Mrs. Annenkoff, who treated her guests to various home- 
made sweets and pastry, was the centre of these small parties. 
The conversation invariably referred to the periodical questions 
of Tolstoi’s literary teaching, and to the various public lectures 
of his partisans and adherents. Faithful to her habits, however, 


1 Part of the city of Moscow. 
2 Konstantin Nikanorovitch. 
® Street at Moscow. 
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she never remained idle. She would always be busy at some hand- 
work, which generally consisted in knitting woollen scarves, gloves, 
mittens, socks, and caps intended for Count Leo Tolstoi, whose 
name she pronounced with special reverence. Her husband, Mr. 
Annenkoff, sometimes jokingly made fun of her handwork, 
remarking that her knitting was evidently very precarious, 
judging by the short time Tolstoi was able to wear her work. 
The Annenkoffs, who were vegetarians, always brought their own 
petroleum kitchen with them from the country, and were accom- 
panied by their own maid-servant, a young and good-natured 
little Russian, who, as Mrs. Annenkoff asserted, was likewise a 
follower of Tolstoi. The characteristic peculiarities of this village- 
proselyte of the great author consisted in a perpetually swollen 
cheek and feet clad in huge felt boots. 

The Annenkoffs remained at Moscow longer than usual during 
the winter I am speaking of. I had for a long time wished to 
become acquainted with Count Tolstoi personally ; he had already 
heard of me many years previously through Professor Nicolaus 
Grote, had read several of my literary trials and had even once 
given his approbation, which was flattering to me, but that was 
all. I must candidly confess now that, owing to my youthful 
infatuation, I disliked the idea of paying my obeisances to Tolstoi, 
and preferred to wait until I might chance to make his acquaint- 
ance through Grote or some other mutual friends. 

I vividly recollect a vexing incident on having, at Professor 
Grote’s request, read through the proof-sheets of Tolstoi’s What 
is Art? (a work, to which, as is generally known, the author lent 
great importance), which was at the time being published in the 
periodical review, Questions of Philosophy and Psychology, edited 
by Grote. I happened one evening to call on him to return him 
the sheets, and was met, to my utter vexation and distress, by the 
words, ‘ Had you come half an hour sooner, you would have met 
Count Leo Tolstoi ! ’ 

Thanks to the Annenkoffs, a favourable chance of getting 
acquainted with Tolstoi in suitable circumstances lay in store for 
me. They proposed to come and fetch me so as to drive together 
to the Tolstois’, at Khamovniki, in the evening. This was on 
February 1, 1901. Mrs. Annenkoff drove ahead alone in a cab, 
whilst her husband and I followed in another, The weather was 
infamous ; a regular snowstorm was blowing, and I was surprised 
at my companion’s stoicism ; he was clad in a simple autumn 
overcoat without a fur collar, and smoked all the way. His 
endurance was due to the excessive training he had always sub- 
mitted himself to, bathing as he did in the open air until. the 
beginning of October. 


I remember to this day how confused I felt as we drove up to : 
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the Tolstois’ house, which was surrounded on all sides by factory 
buildings. We turned into the courtyard, past the house porter’s 
lodge and the side-wings, and stopped at the entrance door. I 
remember having pulled the brass door bell myself. A tidily 
dressed flunkey instantly opened the front door leading into the 
brightly lit hall, and politely said, ‘ Please come in; the Count 
and the Countess are in,’ as he made room for us to pass and pro- 
ceeded to brush away the layer of snow which covered our fur 
coats and caps. Whilst we were ridding ourselves of our coats we 
heard the sound of voices coming from the upper flat. We 
ascended the carpeted staircase with its banisters covered with 
red cloth and fringes, and were shown into a spacious hall lighted 
by wall lamps. To the right stood a grand piano, and to the left 
were a long dinner-table and old-fashioned furniture, such as is 
met with in most of the country mansions of the second half of the 
nineteenth century. There was no one in the hall. However, 
when the flunkey had announced our arrival, an elderly lady with 
eye-glasses made her appearance in the doorway, and I instantly 
recognised Sophia Andreievna, the great writer’s wife, whose 
portrait I had often seen. Involuntarily Ilooked for the Count 
himself to appear. The first greetings and the ceremony of my 
being introduced once over, Sophia Andreievna informed us that 
her husband was in and would soon join us. There were two 
ladies besides us in the sitting-room. One of them, the elder, 
was the wife of the famous physician Pogojeff; the other, quite a 
young girl, was M. A. Maklakova, a sister of the lawyer V. A. 
Maklakov, Plevako’s * assistant, who was then beginning to get 
known. The Countess and Mrs. Annenkoff sat down on the sofa 
and took up their handwork by the light of a lamp screened by a 
large shade, whilst the rest of us seated ourselves in arm-chairs. 
Ten minutes had hardly elapsed, when Count Leo Tolstoi 
made his appearance in the doorway leading from the hall into the 
sitting-room. 

Without my being able to account for it, I remember he 
seemed shorter to me than I had expected, though I had several 
times before seen him in the streets, at the public meetings of the 
Society of Psychology, and at L. E. Obolensky’s ® lectures. He 
was dressed, as usual, in a grey blouse with a belt round his waist, 
and a dressing gown was thrown across his shoulders. He greeted 
us all with affability. ‘Iam pleased to make your acquaintance,’ 
he said, addressing me: ‘we know one another already through 
Grote.’ We all of us seated ourselves again. I can’t remember 
at all what was being said, so entirely was I absorbed by my 
inward feelings. 


« Famous lawyer. 
5 A publicist of the time. 
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The guests, amongst whom I remember the figures of V. A. 
Maklakoff, N. N. Raievsky, B. Goldenweiser, the sculptor Prince 
Paolo Troubetzkoi, gradually made their appearance. The 
assembly was fairly numerous. Shortly after we were all asked 
to pass into the hall and have tea and ‘zakousska’ (hors 
d@ euvres). 

Tolstoi did not sit down at the large table, but placed himself 
at a small round table with a cane sofa and a couple of cane arm- 
chairs, to the left of the sitting-room door. A small circle formed 
around him, consisting of V. A. Maklakoff, K. N. Annenkoff, 
Gorbounoff-Péssadoff and myself. Tolstoi helped himself to tea, 
honey and light pastry (he never took any sugar). The conversa- 
tion broached various social topics and events of the day, amongst 
others the question of lectures for the workmen; Maklakoff 
spoke with great animation, whilst Tolstoi listened, putting in his 
observations from time to time. 

Signs of the coming ‘ Zoubatovstchina ’ * were already percep- 
tible at the time, and questions of so-called ‘Government Socialism’ 
were being warmly discussed in all those corners of Moscow where 
the pulse of social life was beating. The echoes of these interests 
were noticeable in the conversation which took place. I remember 
Count Tolstoi’s remark on the question of a series of lectures on 
social themes announced to be delivered at the auditory of the 
Historical Museum: ‘No good will come of it all,’ he said, 
‘because the only vital point won’t be mentioned. Questions 
of real Christian morality, of the mutual love of mankind, won’t 
be broached at these lectures, where only quite useless subjects 
will be endlessly touched.’ This opinion naturally met with 
refutations. Gradually the conversation turned to the disconnec- 
tion which existed between modern science and the essential 
exigencies of life. Tolstoi became very animated and, addressing 
me, said : 

You go in for philosophy. Please kindly explain to me what is it that 
Prince S. N. Troubetzkoi has written about Logos in his last book. 


Although I was well acquainted with Prince S. Troubetzkoi’s dis- 
sertation, just then published in the twenty-ninth number of The 
Scientific Notes of the Moscow University, and despite my having 
been present at its public delivery, which took place with great 
solemnity in the public auditorium of the University, I felt rather 
disconcerted at first by the question. However, I got over the 
first feeling of uneasiness, and gave a short and, I believe, satis- 
factory exposition of the principal thesis of that work, adding 

* The word ‘ Zoubatovstchina ’ comes from the police official Zoubatoff, who 


ingratiated himself with his agents amongst the workmen so as to know their 
intentions and to communicate them to the high authorities. 
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some general remarks. After having listened to me attentively, 
Tolstoi said : 


This only corroborates my opinion on the uselessness of such works, 
Who can practically need them? An ordinary, half-educated reader 
would be unable to understand them, while a highly educated and well-read 
man would find nothing new in them. But the most essential point is 
that they in no way give an answer to the most important question as to 
how one should live and think in order to approach the real truth of life, 
i.e., in order to learn to fulfil the will of God and to put one’s life in God. 


I must own that such a harsh judgment of so brilliant a dis- 
sertation (for such it was considered at the time of that talented 
professor, who was, besides, my teacher) strongly perplexed me, 
and I attempted to refute Tolstoi, producing in his defence all 
the arguments I could, from the standpoint of the interests of 
general philosophical and theoretical construction. I instantly 
felt, however, that all my arguments entirely lacked that internal 
persuasion which should have influenced Tolstoi. When I had 
done, he asked me : ; 


Tell me, please, wasn’t Troubetzkoi an intimate friend of Vladimir 
Solovieff, and has not he made numerous adaptations from him ? 


Whereupon I answered that Troubetzkoi’s philosophical opinions 
approached, indeed, Solovieff’s standpoint on the world’s concep- 
tion, that a great friendship existed between the two, but that, 
nevertheless, Troubetzkoi’s works were not devoid of a certain 
independence. Tolstoi interrupted me, saying : 


All your Solovieffs, Lopatins,’ Troubetzkois, are practically one and the 
same. All three of them lack originality and repeat the songs of the 
German philosophers, but each of them to his own tune, that’s all! And 
I cannot possibly understand why Solovieff is considered an independent 
philosopher. He is uncommonly dull, but, above all, it’s hardly possible to 
make out what he wants. His lectures in public are absolute rubbish. I 
shall never forget the day when the late Strakhoff * dragged me to one of 
Solovieff’s lectures. Just imagine: a densely crowded hall, stifling air, 
hardly any elbow-room—not only all the chairs, but even the window-sills, 
occupied, ladies in evening dress, and the sudden appearance on the plat- 
form (naturally much later than the appointed hour, as it behoves a 
maestvo) of Solovieff’s lean figure, as long as a pole, with his huge head 
of hair and eyes like those of a Byzantine image, and clad in a frock coat 
which hung from his shoulders as though they were a clothes-peg. Instead 
of a scarf, he wore a huge white silk handkerchief tied about his neck in a 
bow such as Montmartre painters are in the habit of wearing. After having 
surveyed the audience, he fixed his eyes into vacancy, and then off he went 
with his lecture, using endless German quotations, which are, for some 
unknown reason, considered indispensable to every true philosopher. He 
enumerated, as though he were a priest, an endless row of seraphs, cherubs 
and other heavenly officials. I’m at a loss to make out where he could 


7 Professor of philosophy. 
8 N. N. Strakhoff is here meant (a philosophical author). 
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ever have come across them ; one might have imagined that he had seen 
them himself. It seemed utterly foolish. I could stand it no longer and 
bolted, leaving Strakhoff to his fate. 


After a short silence Tolstoi added, as though he were trying to 
recall something to his memory : 

No, he’s. no philosopher! he’s simply a clerical man of the ancient 
Eastern Church, born too late. And who on earth needs his universal 
theocracy ? I should say least of all He whom he is giving himself all 
this trouble for, i.e., God. Then again, that absurd book, The Apology 
of Good—I could positively not read it to the end, though I tackled it 
several times. . . . We had one real, clear-headed philosopher. . . . I 
believe, by the bye, that he’s still alive, . . . and that is Nicolai Fedorovitch 
Fedoroff. I used to meet him years ago at the Roumiantzeff Museum and 
was very fond of talking with him. Unfortunately, he likewise got lost 
in the jungles of learnedness and missed the right track. During the time 
we used to meet he had some individuality in his opinions and in his life. 
Strakhoff at times also wrote sensibly, but there was nothing typical in 
him, 

I was eager to hear Tolstoi’s opinion on my University teacher, 
N. J. Grote, with whom I was on intimate and friendly terms, and 
who prepared me for my professorship. The importance of 
Grote’s personality was very essential for the development of my 
philosophical horizon, and it is to his fascination that I, to a great 
extent, owe having concentrated my scientific interests on philo- 
sophy. That is why Tolstoi’s opinion was dear to me, and it was 
with a certain inward anxiety that I questioned him on the 
subject. 

Tolstoi looked at me attentively and said : 

Grote was a very good and sincere man, but he lacked impulsiveness, and 
his opinions were seldom constant. His philosophy was not deep, but 
what I value in him is, that his erudition and learnedness had not affected 
the simplicity and clearness of his views on life. He might have attained 
something important had he not been too much absorbed by outward life. 
But practically he did not live, but constantly ‘ boiled in a kettle,’ to use 
his own expression, and the consequence was that he ‘ boiled out.’ How- 
ever, some of his works I read with pleasure, His small book on Plato was 
especially good. You are sure to know it. 

Meanwhile the guests had gradually spread into the 
various rooms; some of them retired with one of the Count’s 
sons (with Serguei Lvovitch, if I am not mistaken); Golden- 
weiser sat down to the piano, the ladies repaired to the sitting- 
room, so that finally Count Tolstoi, K. N. Annenkoff, and myself, 
were left to ourselves. I was very keen to draw Tolstoi into some 
serious discussion on such topics as interested him most, but 
somehow the general frame of mind was not propitious enough. 
However, Tolstoi seemed to have guessed my secret desire and 
said to me: j 

You know, you and I ought to have a talk together; come and see 
me some day when there are fewer guests. By the bye, have you read Spir ? 
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I had to own that I only knew of him by hearsay, but had never 
read any of his works. 

I advise you to read him [he said musingly]. He is certain to interest © 
you, and you won’t regret having given him your time. Have you got © 
his book ? 7 

I replied that I could fetch it at the University library, © 
whereupon he said : ‘ That’s not even necessary ; I can make youa — 
present of one copy.’ So saying, he rose from his seat and went ~ 
into his study, through a dark passage, which the members of the ~ 
family had nicknamed ‘ Our Catacombs.’ I was surprised at the © 
elasticity and firmness of his gait considering his advanced age. 

Tolstoi reappeared shortly with four small volumes of Spir ~ 
in a light yellow binding. ‘ Here are the books,’ he said. ‘I~ 
made notes in them of those passages which pleased me most.’ © 
I thanked him most warmly. P 

When you have read them [he went on with a kind smile], I will havea : 
talk with you about them ; I shall be curious to hear from you what im. © 
pression they have made on you. ; a 

Meanwhile K. N. Annenkoff had called his wife from the sitting- 7 
room, and we proceeded to take leave of our hosts for fear of tiring ~ 
Count Tolstoi by our long visit. He saw us off as far as the top © 
steps of the staircase, bidding us farewell in a most affable way. ~ 
Gorbounoff-Possadoff and Mrs. Pogojeva likewise left at the same ~ 
time. 7 
The snowstorm had calmed down, but we were obliged to wade ~ 
through very deep snow, which lay specially thick on the ‘ Devit- ~ 
chie Polie’ ® (plain), and had not been cleared away owing to 
the advanced hour. There was always very little traffic in that © 
part of the town. 4 

After having taken leave of Gorbounoff-Possadoff and Pogo- 
jeva at the end of the street, we again hired two cabs and drove © 
to our respective homes, the Annenkoffs to the Mokhovaia and ~ 
I to the far-off Lefortovo,!° where I lived at that time. 

On my way home I was in an elevated frame of mind and felt 
so happy and bright at heart. My wish of many years had been ~ 
fulfilled : I had made Count Tolstoi’s acquaintance, and further 
conversations of the greatest interest, on philosophical and reli- 
gious subjects, lay in store for me, which would most likely prove 
very instructing and elevating. 

(To be continued.) 
S. N. EVERLING. 


* A plain in the neighbourhood of Khamovniki. 
10 A district of the town of Moscow. 
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